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Tue Fables of Bidpai, or Kalila wa- 
Dimna, as they are more commonly 
named from the principal piece in 
the Arabic version, are of great an- 
tiquity, and have ever been very 
famous in the East. ‘This appears 
from the number of versions that 
have been made in the Oriental 
tongues, Their origin was undoubt- 
edly Indian; the most remote ap- 
pearance that can be traced being 
in an ancient Brahmanic book en- 
titled “‘ Pantcha-tantra.” The first 
translation was into the old Pehlvi 
language, of which there is a full 
account given in one of the Arabic 
Introductions. The book had be- 
come very famous for its wisdom, 
and for the ingenuity and elegance 
of its composition. On this account 
Nouschirewan, sovereign of Persia, 
was very desirous of obtaining a 
copy. This, however, was very dif- 
ficult, as the book was jealously 
guarded by the Indian monarch, 
and great pains taken to prevent 
any copy or translation of it from 
being carried out of the country. A 
secret mission, therefore, was en- 
trusted to the physician Barzouyeh, 
who went to India in disguise, be- 
came familiar with its learned men, 
obtained the confidence of one of 
them, and finally, by surreptitious 
means, succeeded in accomplishing 
his object, On his return to Persia, 
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the only recompense he would re- 
ceive was the king’s promise that 
a special memoir of his mission 
should be written, and forever at- 
tached to the book. The Arabic 
version, in one of the introductions 
to which this memoir is found, was 
the work of Abdallah ben Al Mo- 
kaffa, a man of Persian descent, but 
who became a Mohammedan in the 
time of the first Khalifs of the House 
of Abbas Saffah, and Mansour. Be- 
sides these, there were translations 
into the Syriac, and one into the 
later or Talmudic Hebrew made by 
Rabbi Joel. A Greek version was 
made at Constantinople by the By- 
zantine writer, Simeon Seth, or 
Simeon, son of Seth, who lived 
under the Emperors, Nicephorus Bo- 
taniates and AlexisComnenus, about 
the year 1080. This was made from 
the Arabic, and, though very defec- 
tive, is of great use in determining 
various readings, and, sometimes, in 
fixing the meaning of corrupt and 
difficult passages. ‘The first printed 
edition, under the added title of 
“Specimen Sapientize Indorum,” 
was by Sebastian Godofr. Stark, 
Berolini, 1697, with a Latin transla- 
tion ; another has lately been printed 
at Athens, date, 1851. From this 
Greek version, and the Arabic be- 
fore mentioned, there have been 
made entire or partial translations 
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into French and German, but none, 
to the writer’s knowledge, have ap- 
peared in English. 

The Arabic version, as published 
by de Sacy, de l’Impremerie Royale, 
Paris, 1816, is a beautiful specimen 
of typography, and has an introduc- 
tion, giving all the information that 
could be procured respecting this 
curious and most ancient produc- 
tion. 

In one of the Arabic introduc- 
tions, ascribed to Bahnoud Ben 
Sahwan, there is given the tradi- 
tional account of its first Indian 
origin in the reign of Dabschelim, 
who obtained the throne after the 
departure of Alexander the Great. 
He was a monster of a tyrant, to 
whom no one dared to give counsel, 
until the dangerous office was as- 
sumed by a Brahmanic philosopher 
named Bidpai. He succeeded in 
gaining audience of the king, and in 
interesting him in these ingenious 
fables, wherein political and moral 
truths are presented in the language 
and actions of animals. Dabsche- 
lim admires their theoretical wisdom, 
and, finaily, becoming a practical 
convert, reigns virtuously and glori- 
ously under the philosopher’s guid- 
ance. Each piece commences as 
a conversation between the king 
and Bidpai—the former asking an 
illustration of some virtue in which 
he wishes to be confirmed, or of 
some vice to which a ruler is es- 
pecially exposed, and the other 
replying by the narration of some 
one of the stories of which the book 
is composed. 

The difference between this and 
all other collections of fables, ancient 
or modern, is very striking. There 
are the same Jeading animal charac- 
ters, the lion, the eagle, the bear, &c., 
with the difference, that the jackal 
takes the place of the fox, and that 
there are introduced more of the 
smaller species. There are also 
the same animal traits, showing 
great acuteness and fixedness of 
zoological observation from the 
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earliest times ; but instead of being 
brief apologues, with a single event, 
and one brief moral deduced, likethe 
Greek fables of Aesop, or the Arabian 
of Lokman, they are long, continued 
histories, involving a great variety 
of events, having each their social 
or political aspects, forming a nar- 
ration highly interesting in itself, 
exhibiting sometimes the most ex- 
quisite moral, and yet, with rare 
ingenuity, preserving the peculiar 
characteristics of each species. Thus, 
for example, in the principal story 
of king lion, and his friend the bull, 
who are set at variance by the un- 
principled jackal, the lion is alarmed 
at hearing for the first time the bull’s 
deep bellow, so different from his 
own hoarse roar; he is not afraid, 
not he ; but then there is something 
mysterious about it, and prudence 
is a virtue. And so, again, the 
generous monarch resists the efforts 
of the crafty calumniator, by re- 
presenting the difference of their 
habits—the one eating flesh and 
the other grass—as taking away all 
ground of rivalry in their intercourse. 
Sometimes, indeed, the philosopher 
seems to forget himself; the pecu- 
liar animal traits are lost sight of, 
and they are simply men talking, 
wisely or absurdly, in animal 
forms ; but in general the dramatic 
proprieties are well observed. This, 
we think, will be seen in the one 
which we venture here to translate. 
The actors are taken from the least 
powerful of the animal tribes; and 
this is essential to the dramatic de- 
sign, which is to show how the varied 
adaptation of different gifts, even of 
the smallest kind, builds up a se- 
cure society for the weak, inspiring 
mutual confidence, and_ giving 
mutual help, even against the most 
powerfulfoes, Granting them speech, 
and a measure of reason adapted to 
their state, everything else is in ac- 
cordance with their animal ways 
and instincts, whilst the whole pre- 
sents a picture of quiet friendship, 
of charming constancy, of tender 
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mutual regard, from which our lord- 
ly race may derive a lesson of practi- 
cal wisdom not to be despised. The 
pervading moral, Love is strength, 
is one that appears in the aphorisms 
and in the songs of Scripture. See 
Prov. xxx. 24-28, Canticles viii. 7. 
In this introductory notice, we 
would only farther advert to one 
feature pervading the collection, 
and furnishing internal evidence, 
not only of the antiquity, but of the 
wide influence of these fables in the 
East, as shown even in the modifi- 
cations they have received. The 
various versions, although present- 
ing substantially the same events, 
and, in great part, the same un- 
broken narration, do yet show dif- 
ferences arising from the peculiar 
colouring that religious ideas have 
assumed in different lands, and as 
they have passed through successive 
ages. Some pious animal, such as 
a devout jackal, a very virtuous lion, 
in one place a very pious cat, and 
in another a very hypocritical one 
who makes religion a cloak for her 
atrocities, is quite a favourite per- 
sonification. ‘This recluse character 
has, in the original Pantcha-tantra, 
or Indian legend, quite an ascetic 
aspect, is very quietistic, eats no 
flesh—in other words, shows the 
predominance of Brahmanic and 
Buddhist ideas. In the Persian 
(ante-Islamic) it has more of the 
Magian look. Inthe Arabic, the 
pious fox, &c., is an orthodox Mo- 
hammedan, a JVasek, or extra- 
ordinary devotee, who is ever atten- 
tive to the call of the Muezzin, says 
extra prayers, quotes the Koran, 
and make pilgrimages to Mecca. 
In the Greek version of Simeon 
Seth, on the other hand, he has be- 
come a decided monk or hermit ; 
to accommodate him ablutions are 
turned into penance, and sometimes 
the translator renders Arabic phrases 
by literal quotations from the Scrip- 
tures. Not content with this, Simeon 
all the ani- 
and paro- 
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Homerically, 
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dies, in this way, entire hexametere 
from the Iliad or the Odyssey. In 
the story here given, however, there 
are no decidedly religious charac- 
ters ; they are animals purely natur- 
al, unsophisticated, unindoctrinated, 
and presenting only an amiable and 
natural morality. It is selected for 
its purity of diction, its beautiful 
simplicity of narration, and as hav- 
ing a convenient measure of extent 
between the longer and the shorter 
pieces. 

The translation from the Arabic 
is made as idiomatic and as collo- 
quial as possible, whilst at the same 
time, faithful to the spirit of the 
words as well as to the exact truth 
of the thought. It is entitled, 


BAB ALHAMAMMAT ALMOTAWWAKAT, 
that is, 
CHAPTER OF THE RING-DOVE. 


Said Dabschelim, the king, to 
Bidpai the philosopher: I have 
heard from you the story of the two 
friends, and how a liar made divi- 
sion between them, and all how 
the matter ended ; now tell me, if 
you know any story of the kind, 
about true and constant friends, and 
how their friendship commenced, 
and how they mutually helped each 
other. Said the philosopher, The 
truly wise man will regard nothing 
as of equal account with friends ; 
for they are helpers in prosperity, 
and the consolers in adversity ; and 
among the histories to this effect is 
that of the ring-dove, {and the field- 
mouse, and the deer, and the raven. 
How was that ? said the king. They 
say, said Bidpai, tat in the land of 
Sakawindajini there was a certain 
city by the name of Daher, and near 
that city a place abounding in game, 
to which huntsmen were constantly 
resorting. Now there was in this 
place a tree with numerous limbs, 
and thick covering leaves, and in 
this tree a raven had his nest. It 
happened then, one day, as the 
nest, 
a huntsman 


raven was settling into his 
and_ behold, 
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made his appearance. A vile-look- 
ing fellow he was, and of most evil 
intent. On his shoulder he carried 
his net and in his hand a staff. As 
he drew nigh the tree, the raven 
was terribly frightened. Surely, 
said he, this man comes here for 
my destruction, or the destruction 
of my neighbours; and so I will 
remain quietly in my place, until I 
see what he is about. Then the 
huntsman fixed his net, and when 
he had spread the grain upon it, 
and hid himself close by, he had to 
wait but a very short time, when, lo 
and behold, there passed by a dove 
called the ring-dove, and with her a 
great many other doves. As neither 
she nor her companions saw the 
net, they fell upon the grain, and 
began to pick it up, when suddenly 
the net closed and had them all as 
fast asa locked door. ‘The hunts- 
man was coming up with great joy, 
when all the doves began to strug- 
gle in the cords, each one seeking 
only his own freedom. Hold, said 
the ring-dove ; do not thus defeat 
your own effort, by being each one 
of you more concerned for himself 
than for his neighbouy ; but let us 
all help, and all pull together upon 
the net, and we shall every one es- 
cape. Then they all pulled to- 
gether, each one helping the other, 
and up they went into the air, net 
and all. The huntsman, however, 
did not despair of catching them ; 
for he thought that they would only 
go a short distance before dropping 
down. Now, says the raven, will I 
follow on and see what becomes of 
these fellows. Just then the ring- 
dove turned short round, and saw 
the huntsman following. Here he 
comes, said she; he is close after 
us. Now if we take the way of the 
open country, it will be impossible 
for us to escape his eye, and he 
will keep right on in_ pursuit; 
but if we go the way of the fields 
and forests, he will lose sight 
of us and turn back. There is a 
certain place where lives a field- 
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mouse, a very dear friend of mine, 
and if we can only reach it, he wilk 
gnaw the net forus. They followed 
the advice, and the huntsman turned! 
back in despair; but the raven 
followed on. When the ring-dove 
found that they had come to the 
place of the field-mouse, she bid 
them settle down. Now the monse 
had a great many holes as places of 
refuge in dangerous times: and 
when the dove called him by name 
—for his name was Zirak—he an- 
swered from one of these holes. 
Who are you, and where do you 
come from? I am your friend, said 
the ring-dove. Then the mouse 
came up very promptly. What 
brought yon into this trouble? said 
he. Don’t you know said the dove, 
that nothing befals one, whether of 
good or of evil, except by the decree 
of the Fates? That is what brought 
us into this trouble ; for there is no 
escaping the Fates, either for great 
or small; even the sun suffers 
eclipse, and the moon, too, when 
the Fates have so decreed for them. 
Then the mouse began to cut the 
knot which was near the ring-dove, 
when the latter cried out, Begin with 
the others, and after that come to 
me. This she had to repeat many 
times before the mouse paid any at- 
tention to it. Why, how is this, he 
said at last, that you seem to have 
no pity or care for yourself? Says 
the ring-dove, I fear lest, if you be- 
gin with me, you may become weary, 
and give up before doing it for the 
rest ; whilst I know very well that, 
should you be ever so tired, you 
would never leave me in the net. 
Ah, said the mouse, that is the very 
thing that makes me love you so. 
Then he went on with his work un- 
til he had finished it all, when out 
weut the dove and all her compan- 
ions with her. 

Now the raven had watched this 
proceeding of the mouse, and it pro- 
duced in him a great desire for his 
friendship and further acquaintance. 
So he called, Mousy! Mousy ! until 
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out came the little head. What do 
you want? said the mouse. Your 
friendship and acquaintance, said 
he. There can be none between 
us, replied the mouse ; for one who 
is wise should only seek that for 
which nature has made a way, and 
ever avoid the contrary. Now, you 
are a devourer, and I am your meat; 
there can be no true friendship be- 
tween us. Not so, said the raven ; 
though the mouse is my meat, as 
you say, I could never have any 
Satisfaction in eating you. Your 
friendship is all the more dear to 
me notwithstanding what you have 
said ; and when I thus seek it, you 
Ought not to repel me. There is 
something so good and clever about 
you, that I cannot help loving you ; 
you are so modest, too, and make 
So little show of your merits. But 
surely one who is wise should not 
seek to hide his excellency; for 
virtue is like musk; conceal it as 
you will, nothing can prevent the 
spread of its fragrant odour. Be 
that as it may, said the mouse, there 
is no stronger enmity than that of 
nature, and of this there are two 
kinds. One of them is the mutua/, 
such as that which exists between 
the lion and the elephant ; for some- 
times the lion kills the elephant, 
and sometimes the elephant kills the 
lion ; the other is the ove-sided en- 
mity, such as that which exists be- 
tween me and the cat, or between 
me and thee ; for it never hurts you, 
whiie the pain and damage ever re- 
turn to me. It is like water ; make 
it ever so hot, that does not prevent 
its quenching the fire. He who has 
such an enemy, and rashly comes 
to terms with him, is like a man 
who carries a serpent in his sleeve ; 
and one who is wise will, of all things, 
avoid every approach to familiarity 
with a shrewd and crafty foe. I un- 
derstand you, said the raven; yet 
such is the goodness of your disposi- 
tion, that you ought to perceive the 
‘sincerity of my words, and not be 
‘hard upon me, or say that there can 
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be no friendship between us ; for 
the wise seek not recompense for 
kindness, and friendship with the 
virtuous is quick to form, slow to 
break. It is like a golden pitcher, 
hrrd to fracture, and easy to be re- 
paired should it get a dent or a 
bruise. So, too, the friendships of 
the bad are quick to break, slow to 
form ; resembling in this the earthen 
pitcher, easy to crack with the slight- 
est injury, and then past all mend- 
ing. The noble love the noble; 
the vile love no one except in 
appearance, through desire of gain 
or fear of harm. But I have need of 
thy love and kindness, because thou 
art generous, and I stand at thy 
gate resolved to take no food until 
you receive me as a friend and 
brother. Said the field-mouse, I ac- 
cept your brotherhood, for I can 
repel no one from this urgent need ; 
but I began this talk as I did, that 
I might assure myself in acting pru- 
dently, and that you might never 
have it to say, should you do me 
harm, that you found the mouse 
quick to be deceived. Then he 
went out of his inner hole, and stood 
by the entrance. What hinders you 
from coming clear out? said the 
raven; and why do you not treat 
me with more familiarity? Have 
you some doubt remaining, after all? 
There are two things, said the mouse, 
in respect to which the people of 
the world mutually give and take, 
and hold friendly intercourse. These 
are the soul and the hand. Some 
give to each other of their souls; 
these are the real hearty friends, 
pure and true. Those who give of 
the hand only, they are, indeed, 
helpers to each other, yet do they 
desire, each one, their own profit. 
Now he who acts on these worldly 
principles of gain, is like the hunts- 
man who spreads grain for the birds, 
with no desire for any good of the 
birds, but all for his own. But the 
giving of the soul goes far beyond 
the giving of the hand, and that is 
what I have ventured to do to thee ; 
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I have given to thee my very soul— 
my life. Nothing now prevents my 
going wholly out, but one thought 
that occurs to me. You know very 
well that you have companions, 
other ravens of a nature like your 
own, but without your thought and 
purpose ; I am afraid of them. But, 
said the raven, surely it is a sign of 
friendship that one should be a friend 
to his friend’s friend, and a foe to 
his friend’s foe; and there is no 
friend of mine, I am certain, who 
will not love you. Should there be 
such a one, I could very easily cut 
his acquaintance. 

Then went forth the field-mouse 
to the raven, and they gave each 
other the hand, and pledged a pure 
friendship. ‘They became, too, very 
familiar with each other, and after 
some time had passed, says the raven 
to the mouse: You live too near the 
roadside, and I am afraid that some 
of the boys may hit you with stones ; 
but if you will go with me, Iknow 
of a very retired place, where lives 
one of the tortoise family, a very 
good friend of mine, who feeds on 
fish, and where we, too, will find 
every thing we may want to eat. 
Suppose that I take you along, that 
we may live there in all security. 
There is one thing I have not men- 
tioned, says the mouse; I know a 

many curious stories that you 
will be delighted to hear when we 
get to that quiet place; so take me 
along, and 1 will do whatever you 
may wish. Then the raven took up 
the field-mouse by the tail, and flew 
with him until they reached the spot. 
When they came to the spring where 
the tortoise lived, she looked out 
from the water, and behold! the 
maven carrying the mouse by the 
tail. Not seeing, at first, that it was 
her friend, she was greatly frightened 
at so strange a sight. Then the 
raven called to her, upon which she 
went out, and asked him, What is 
the matter, and where do you come 
from? So he told her the whole 
story—how he had followed the 
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doves, and the matter of the field- 
mouse, and all about it until they 
came to that very place. When the 
tortoise had heard the whole affair, 
she greatly admired the good sense 
and integrity of the raven’s little 
friend, and after she had courteous- 
ly saluted him, began to ask him 
many questions about his coming 
there. Now, says the raven to the 
mouse, since we are in this quiet 
place, it is a good time to tell us 
some of those stories you spoke of, 
besides answering the questions the 
tortoise has put to you concerning 
the events of your life; for she 
stands to you the same as I. Then 
the mouse began as follows : One of 
the first things in my experience was 
my living in the house of a very 
pious man who led a recluse life, 
with no family or servants about 
him, and who had every day given 
to him a basket ot provisions. Of 
this he would eat what he wanted, 
and hang up the remainder. I used 
to watch the recluse until he went 
out, when I would leap up to the 
basket, and eat away until I had 
devoured what was in it, except 
what I threw down to the other 
mice who had gathered round. 
Many atime did the hermit do his 
best to hang the basket out of my 
reach, but never succeeded, until 
once upon a time a travelling guest 
asked lodging for the night, when 
they two set down and ate their 
supper together. After they be- 
gan to converse, when the hermit 
asked his guest from what part of 
the world he came, and where are 
you going now, and so on. The 
man had passed through distant 
regions, and seen many curious 
things, and while he was telling 
them, the hermit suddenly clapped 
his hands to scare me away from 
the basket. What is that? said the 
traveller. Are you making sport of 
me, after asking me to relate my 
adventures? The hermit begged his 
pardon, and said it was that wicked 
mouse ; his audacity is astonishing ;, 
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I can leave nothing in the house 
but he eats it all up. Said the 
traveller, One mouse do all that! 
There must be a good many of 
them, I think. True, replied the 
hermit, my hut is pretty well stocked 
with them; but there is one in 
particular who beats me in every 
effort I make to catch him at his 
tricks, That puts me in mind, re- 
plied the traveller, of what the man 
said to the woman who sold sifted 
sesame for that which was unsifted. 
And how was that? said the hermit. 
Once upon atime, said the traveller, 
I lodged with a man in a certain 
place, and after we had supped, 
they spread a bed for me in a room 
adjoining that in which my host 
slept with his wife. There being but 
a thin partition of reeds between us, 
I heard the man say, just before 
daylight, that he thought of inviting 
a few friends to dinner. So make 
ready for them, said he to the 
woman, What business, replied she, 
have you to give such an invitation, 
when there is hardly enough in the 
house for your own family? You 
know, too, that you are one who 
never lays up any thing. Don’t 
trouble yourself about that, says the 
man; we will just give them what 
we have. As for this laying up that 
you talk of, no good comes of it; 
it is very apt to turn out as it did 
with the saving wolf. How was 
that? said the wife. They say, 
replied the man,! that once upon a 
time a huntsman went out with his 
bow and arrows, and had not gone 
far before he shot a gazelle. He 
laid it upon his shoulders, and was 
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carrying it home, when lo, a wild 
boar crossed his way. The hunts- 
man sent an arrow that pierced the 
boar, but did not prevent his rush- 
ing upon him, and striking him with 
his tusks. The bow flew out of his 
hands and both fell dead together. 
As it happened, just at that time 
there came along this wolf. Aha! 
says the grim creature, here is a 
man, and a deer, and a wild hog, all 
together ; I shall have meat enough 
for a long time. It is best, how- 
ever, to be saving; so I will begin 
with this leather bow-string; the 
gnawing of that will do for one 
meal. He was very busy with the 
string, when it suddenly snapped, 
and the horn of the bow springing 
back struck him a killing blow upon 
the throat. So he died, too; and 
all this came of saving and laying 
up. I have told you the story that 
you may know that all such hoard- 
ing is apt to come to a bad end. 
Very well, said the wife, that may 
be, and I will do my best; there 
may be in the house enough rice 
and sesame to make dinner for six 
or seven persons, and in the morn- 
ing I will get it ready; so invite 
whom you please. When the 1..0rn- 
ing came, the wife took the sesame, 
and sifted it, and spread it in the 
sun to dry, and told the boy to keep 
off the birds and the dogs. Itso 
happened, however, that, when she 
was very busy, the boy became care- 
less, and lo, a dog came along, and 
stuck his nose in the meal. This 
made it profane, and unfit for use. 
So she, took it to the market, and 
bargained with it for other sesame 


1 These parentheses, or stories within stories, often occur, sometimes involved to the 


third or fourth power. 


They belong to the humour of this old composition ; but they 


become, occasionally, so complicated, that the reader is puzzled in determining their 
application. Sometimes they seem quite ma/ a propos, unless they may be regardad as 
designed to show that the wise animals can now and then say things without purpose, 
or talk nonsense, as well as men. It is not very easy here to see the exact point in the 
mouse’s version of the traveller’s story about the sesame, though the meaning of the 
comical wolf-parentheses is pretty clear. And so we may say of some parts of mousie’s 
moralising in what follows. Very good in itself, but seeming to have little to do with 
the story, unless we may suppose it intended, by Bidpai, as a quiet sative upon common- 
place experiences, and prosy moral reflections upon them, belonging, as they do, to the 
arliest as well as to the latest times. 


2 Sez 
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that had never been sifted, measure 
for measure. That was the time— 
for I was standing in the market— 
when I heard one say: There is 
some secret about this woman’s pro- 
ceedings, or she never would have 
sold sifted meal for unsifted. Now, 
this is what I said to you before, 
resumed the traveller, in his talk 
with the hermit, and that is what I 
have to say about this jumping 
mouse. You may depend upon it, 
there is some mystery about him, 
some secret cause that enables him 
to perform these feats of which you 
complain. Now, bring me an axe, 
and I will make a search for this 
hole, and find out the way he does 
the thing. So the hermit procured 
an axe, which the guest took, and 
began his search. It so happened 
that at that time, when I heard 
this, I was in my other hole. In 
the one I had usually occupied 
there had been lying a purse of a 
hundred dinars —how they came 
there I never knew—and so the 
guest kept on his hunt until he 
came upon the money. Aha! said 
he to the hermit, here is the secret 
of the mouse’s performances; this 
is what gives him power to make 
such leaps: he never could have 
done it if it had not been for the 
dinars; for it is money, you 
must know, that gives strength, 
and increase of wisdom, and 
ability of all sorts. Now you 
will see, after this, if he shall be 
able to leap as he did before. 
When morning came, all the other 
mice gathered round me, complain- 
ing of hunger, and calling me their 
only hope ; and so I went on, and 
they with me, to the usual place 
from which I was wont to leap at 
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the basket ; but it was all over with 
me. I tried my best, once and 
again, but could never reach it. 
Thus my loss of power became evi- 
dent to them, and I heard them 
saying, Let us abandon him, for we 
shall never more get our living 
through his means; he is not the 
one we took him for: he has be- 
come poor, and wants a provider 
like the rest of us. So they left me, 
and joined my enemies, and abused 
me every way, and told stories about 
me, and persecuted me, until I said 
to myself: Such is the way of the 
world; brothers, helpers, friends, 
all fail when money fails. Thus I 
found that one who has no money 
becomes utterly destitute in allthings, 
He is like the water which the 
winter rains leave stagnant in the 
waddies ; it runs into no stream, it 
flows to no place; it only sinks 
lower and lower, until the dry earth 
drinks it up. I found, too, that as 
one who has no friends has no 
people, and as one who has no child 
has no memorial, so he who has no 
money losses all reputation for wis- 
dom ; he has no share in the world ; 
he is regarded as having but little 
to expect from the world to come ; 
for let him become poor, and friends 
and brothers all cut his acquaint- 
ance.” Like a tree that grows in 
the desert, plucked on every side, 
such is the condition of one who 
has become destitute, and stands 
in need of what is abundantly 
possessed by others. And I 
found that poverty is, in fact, the 
sum of all wretchedness, the cause 
to its victim of al] hatred, a very 
pit of slander aud ill-report. I dis- 
covered, too, that when one is poor 
he becomes an object of suspicion 


1 We see from this how old is the inductive philosophy. This traveller was a true 
Baconian ; cum hoc propter hoc, or post hoc propter hoc, was his motto. 
there all the time of the mouse’s jumping ; they were an invariable concomitant—a ‘*‘co- 
catise,” or, at least, an “ occasion,’’—and there must be some connection between them 


and the constant event with which they coincided. 


” 


these were the “hard facts ; 


The dinars were 


No other causation was visible ; 


and so the traveller’s examination might be called a 
b 


“crucial experiment ;” whilst the fact of the mouse’s ceasing to leap verified it beyond 


doubt. 


2 The Arabic idiom here is precisely the same with our own. 
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to those who had before confided 
in him ; he is judged hardly by those 
who once thought well of him. If 
another commits an offence, he bears 
the blame. There is no quality 
praised intherich thatisnotcondemn- 
edin Aim. His courage is called fool- 
hardiness. Is he generous? he gets 
the name of a squanderer. Is he 
humane? he is called weak. Is he 
grave? theycallhim stupid. Death 
itself is better than the want which 
drives one to beggary—especially 
to beg of the avaricious and the 
vile ; and for the noble-minded it 
were easier and more agreeable, to 
thrust his hand into the mouth of 
the viper, and swallow down its 
deadly venom, then to ask alms of 
the miserly churl. But to return to 
my story. I saw the guest. take 
the dinars, and divide them with the 
hermit, who put his part in a purse, 
and laid it by his head. As it grew 
late, therefore, and the shadow of 
the night came over them, I had a 
strong desire to get hold of it, and 
carry it back to my hole; for I 


thought that this would restore my 
strength, or, at least, bring back to 


me my friends. So I crept up to 
the hermit as he slept, and had got 
very near his head, when I saw that 
the guest was wide awake, with a 
stick in his hand, with which he 
struck me a cruel blow that quickly 
sent me back. After the pain had 
ceased, the strong desire to get the 
dinars sent me out again, as before ; 
but lo, the guest was still on the 
watch, and hit me another blow that 
mace the blood come, and knocked 
me heels over head, until I fell 
fainting in my hole, with such tor- 
turing pain as made the very name 
of money so odious to me, that I 
have never since heard an allusion 
to it without thinking of those 
dinars, so much of the distress and 
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terror they caused me. Then I 
thought with myself again, and found 
that the wretchedness which abounds 
in the world comes mainly from 
greediness and inordinate desire, 
and that those who have it never 
cease from misery and weariness, 
and painful labour ; so that they are 
more easily induced to make the 
most distant and laborious journies 
in search of wealth, than the liberal 
man is to stretch out his hand for 
money when it is offered to him. 
There is nothing like content. This, 
at last, I came to see; and then I 
went from the house of the hermit, 
and dwelt in the open field, where 
the dove became my friend, and so 
I was led into this new friendship 
between me and the raven, who told 
me of the loving intimacy that ex- 
isted between him and thee, and in- 
vited me to go along with him to 
your place. This I was very will- 
ing to do, and I will be to thee a 
true brother, and gladly make my 
residence near thine own. 

The field-mouse ceased speaking, 
when the tortoise replied with great 
kindness : I had listened, said she, 
to your words, and to the very in- 
teresting story you have told us. 
There is only one thing I wish to 
observe. Begging your pardon for 
saying it, there seems yet to linger 
in your mind something of a longing 
remembrance of the things you have 
renounced.! Know, then, that ex- 
cellence of speech becomes perfect 
in excellence of act; for the sick 
man who knows the remedy for his 
disease, receives no benefit from his 
knowledge unless he takes the medi- 
cine. It gives him neither rest nor 
ease. Now, therefore, put your 
wisdom and experience in practice, 
and be no longer sad on account of 
the scantiness of your means? (that 
is, think no more about the dinars ;) 


sentence, as given, is taken from the Greek of Simeon Seth. 

* The tortoise seems to intend here a very gentle rebuke to mousie for his long 
moralising, intimating that he is like some other good people, who, though really con- 
verted, have still a little hankering after a world renounced,—showing this even in their 
expressed contempt for it, and in their sentimental fondness for talking about its vanities, 
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for one, who has true fortitude, and 
is held therebyin honourable esteem, 
even though he have the money, is 
like a lion who inspires awe even 
when he is lying down; whereas 
the rich man without manliness, and 
who is little thought of in the midst 
of his wealth, is like a cowardly dog 
which nobody cares for, though he 
has a rich collar about his neck, 
and rings upon his feet. And let 
it not grieve you your being in a 
foreign land; for the wise man in 
exile is like the lion, who, let him 
go where he will, his strength goes 
with him. So think well of what 
you have done for yourself; for if 
you do so, good will seek thee even 
as water seeks its descent. Success 
belongs to the diligent and the 
prudent ; but as for the slothful and 
the shiftless, no good goes with him, 
any more than with the you 

woman who marries an old and 
withered man. For there are five 
things, it is said, in which stability 
and truth are not to be expected. 
They are, the shadow of a summer 
cloud, the friendship of the wicked, 
the love of women, the tale of a 
liar, and wealth rapidly grown. 
Wherefore the wise man will not be 
sad on account of the little that he 
possesses; for his wealth is his 
understanding, and the treasure of 
good deeds he has sent on before 
him! (to the day of judgment) : of 
this, he trusts that he shall never 
be robbed, whilst he has no fear of 
being charged with any false account 
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for what he hath not done. He is 
not the one to be neglectful of his 
latter end, knowing that death is 
ever unexpected, and hath no ap- 
pointed time. You need not my ad- 
monition, since you are yourself so 
knowing ; but I thought to do you 
right, for you are our brother now, 
and all that we can teach or give is 
thine. 

When the raven had heard what 
the tortoise said to the mouse, and 
how kindly and elegantly she had 
replied to him, he was vastly de- 
lighted, You have made me very 
glad, said he ; you have conferreda 
great favour upon me ; and may you 
ever have as much joy as you have 
given ; for the good are ever watch- 
ing over and helping the good. 
Especially is it the case that, when 
such a one stumbles or falls into 
trouble, it is only one like him that 
gives him the hand ; as when the 
elephant sinks in the marsh, it is 
only another elephant that can draw 
him out. 

Now, whilst the raven was in the 
midst of his speech, there suddenly 
dashed in among them a gazelle, 
running very swiftly, and giving 
them all a terrible fright. Dow 
sank the tortoise in the water ; away 
scud the mouse in his hole ; up flew 
the raven, and lighted on a tree. 
Then he soared high in the heavens,” 
that he might see if any one was in 
pursuit of the gazelle. Nothing, 





however, could he discover, and so 
he called to his friends, who there- 






1 This ‘sending on of good deeds” before one is a peculiar Mohammedan and 
Koranic phrase, and must, therefore, be regarded as an accommodation of something of 
the same general import in the Indian or Persian. It resembles, however, very much 
the New Testament idea of ‘‘ laying up treasure in heaven.” 


? This kind of language shows great antiquity. 





It is an Old Testament style of 





speech. We say, “ birds of the air ;” the scriptural term is everywhere (in the Hebrew), 
“birds of the heavens.” ~ It came from the idea of birds actually flying up to the heavens, 
the abode of the*celestial powers. Hence afterwards, when superstition obscured the 
o old patriarchalism, the wide-spread idea of divination by birds, as having some 

ind of intercourse with the heavenly beings. Thus, in Greek, there is the same word 
for dird and omen. We see it, too, in the Latin aus(avis )picium. This higher know- 
ledge of the birds was supposed to be obtained by us in watching the direction of their 
flights, listening to their notes, or examining their vital parts in sacrifice. The raven, 
especially, was always regarded as a far-seeing, prophetic bird. This has been supposed 
by some to have had some connection with Noah’s employment of him as a messenger 
from the ark. It was also the bird sent to feed Elijah. We need not attach much ime 
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upon came out again from their re- 
treats. When the tortoise saw the 
gazelle looking eagerly to the water, 
Drink, said she, if you are thirsty, 
and be in no fear, for there is nothing 
here to cause you dread. Then the 
gazelle drew nigh, and the tortoise 
saluted him, and wished him health, 
and said to him, Whence came you 
to us? I have been, said he, in 
the desert, where the huntsmen are 
ever chasing me from place to place. 
This day, in particular, I saw an old 
man coming along, whoI was afraid 
might be one of them, and so I fled 
as usual. Don’t be frightened, said 
the tortoise, for we never see any 
huntsmen here, and we will give you 
our love, and a place to live in, and 
here is water and pasture in plenty, 
if you can be content in our society. 
So the gazelle stayed with them, and 
there was a shady place where they 
all used to meet together, and had 
much good discourse, and told each 
other instructive stories. So they 


lived on, until at last, one day, the 


raven, and the mouse, and the tor- 
toise, were together in the arisha, 
but the gazelle was missing. So 
they waited, and waited, hour after 
hour, but he came not. It was a 
long time, and they began to be 
very much afraid lest some harm 
might have happened to him. At 
last the mouse and the tortoise said 
to the raven, Your eyes are sharp, 
fly up, and see if there is any thing 
nearto us. Then the raven soared 
very high in the heavens, looking 
keenly out, and, lo and behold! the 
gazelle lay afar off entangled in the 
nets of the huntsman. Down he 
flew swiftly, and told them what had 
happened. Then said the tortoise 
and the raven to the mouse, Here is 
work for you ; we must despair, with- 
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out your assistance, of giving any 
help to our brother. Come on, 
then, and aid him all in your power. 
The mouse started immediately with 
all speed, and when he came to the 
gazelle, Alas! said he, how came 
you in so sad a case as this? for 
you are one of the sharp-eyed, and 
should have looked out. Said the 
gazelle, What can sharpness do 
against the Fates? Whilst they were 
in this talk, the tortoise came crawl- 
ing up, and the gazelle said, Alas | 
what possessed you to come? for if 
the huntsman gets here by the time 
the mouse has gnawed the nets, we 
must leave you to the foe, for there 
are holes into which the mouse can 
run, but as for thee, O my slow 
friend, there is no hurrying thee, nor 
even moving thee. It is on your 
account, therefore, that I especially 
fear the huntsman’s coming. Said 
the tortoise, There is no living away 
from one’s friends ; for when friend 
parts from friend, he is robbed of 
his heart, he is deprived of his joy, 
his eye is darkened. The tortoise 
was proceeding in this strain, but 
before she had finished her words 
the huntsman drew nigh, and this 
was just at the time when the mouse 
had finished the cutting of the net. 
Immediately the gazelle made off 
with himself, the raven went soar- 
ing up in the air, and the mouse 
took refuge in one of the holes of 
the desert. Nothing remained but 
the tortoise. She was creeping off, 
when the huntsman came up and 
found his net cut to pieces. Look- 
ing round, right and left, he espied 
her moving slowly along, and im- 
mediately seized and bound her. 
In the meantime the raven, the 
mouse, and the gazelle, had made 
no delay in getting together as soon 


portance to this; but, at all events, the keen sight of birds, in their great elevation, is 
used, in the Bible, to represent surpassing or superhuman knowledge. Compare Job 
xxviii. 7: ‘*a path which no fowl knoweth,” and v. 21. ‘it is hid from the birds of 
heaven.” The language is employed to denote great inscrutableness ; referring to that 
hidden or higher “ wisdom” which this sublime chapter represents man as seeking in 
vain h all nature. Compare, also, Ecclesiastes x. 20: “For a bird of the air 
(Heb., bi of the heavens) shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter. 
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as possible, after they had seen the 
huntsman bind the tortoise. And 
their grief was very great, and the 
mouse began to talk wisely, and 
said: We can never know that we 
have passed through all trouble until 
we have been in the worst of it; 
and he was very right, who said that 
one should never cease his efforts 
to keep out of difficulty, for when he 
has once stumbled, he will keep on 
stumbling, though he were walking 
on the smooth and level plain. Oh, 
how I fear for the tortoise, that best 
of friends, whose friendship, instead 
of being mercenary, or seeking any 
reward, is a generous and noble 
friendship—stronger, indeed, than 
that of a parent for a child—a friend- 
ship that death alone can destroy. 
Alas, for this body of ours!, so 
loaded with miseries, ever coming 
and going, ever flowing away, where 
there is nothing that stays, or re- 
mains the same; like the rising 
and setting star, one ever following 
the other, no rest, but change for 
ever ; or, like the pains of wounds 
that are ever breaking out anew, so 
bleeds afresh the heart that is wound- 
ed by the loss of friends after it has 
enjoyed their society. 

Then the gazelle and the raven 
said to the mouse: Surely we are 
anxious, as well as you ; but your 
talk, though indeed it is very elo- 
quent,” will give no help to the tor- 
toise, for it is truly said that men 
are tried in adversity, children and 
kindred are tested by poverty, and 
brothers are proved by evil fortunes. 
True, said the mouse, but I can do 
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sgmething more than talk; I see a 
way to get us out of this trouble, 
It is this ; let the gazelle go and fall 
down in the view of the huntsman, 
as though he was wounded; and 
then let the raven pounce down 
upon him as though intending to eat 
him, while I will dart on, keeping 
near the huntsman, and watching 
him very closely ; it may be that he 
will throw his stick at him, and, for 
that purpose, lay down the tortoise, 
giving his whole attention to you, 
that he may get possession of the 
gazelle. When he comes near, then 
start up again, and run on a little 
way, just far enough to keep up his 
eagerness, and make him think that 
he will be able to catch you ; so, 
leading him on farther and farther 
from us, keeping one side of him, 
and just as near as you dare. During 
this time I will be gnawing the cords 
of the tortoise, with good hope of 
getting her loose before the hunts- 
man comes back. The raven and 
the gazelle did what the mouse ad- 
vised them. ‘The huntsman went in 
pursuit, and the gazelle led him on 
until he had got very far away, while 
the mouse applied himself to the 
cutting of the cords, and the tortoise 
had time to get off to a safe hiding- 
place. When the huntsman came 
back, blowing and weary, and found 
the cords cut again, he fell to think- 
ing over the matter; and all about 
the gazelle that he had been expect- 
ing to catch, and the curious con- 
duct of the raven, until he began to 
think himself utterly muddled*® in 
his understanding. He could not 


1 The mouse’s philosophising here suggests some of the questions of the early Greek 
schools about the continual flux of matter, and change of bodily forms—“ Does any 
thing stand?” It has, however, still more of a Buddhistic look. Some of the terms 
used by the Arabian translator show that he did not fully understand it. It is clearer in 


Simeon Seth. 


2 This looks again as though the gazelle and the raven meant to bea little quizzical, . 


on our very friendly, but rather over-righteous, mouse. We have specimens of such 





-continual moralising, without much rhyme or reason, in the discourses that pass betweem 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Indeed, all through, Cervantes seems to present it as 
a trait of the common Spanish discourse. ‘They may have got it from the Arabians, 
who manifest this tendency very strongly in their ethics, poetry, and legends. The 
ériginal unabridged Arabian Nights tales are full of it. In a sublimer form we see 
something of this rhapsodic Oriental sententiousness in the long speeches of Job’s friends. 
3 Arabic, choulat,—all mixed up, as we say. 
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imagine how it was—his cords all 
gnawed to pieces, and no one in 
sight ; whilst the look of the place 
grew lonely and weird. Surely, 
said he, this must be the devil’s ter- 
ritory, a land of jins and sorcery. 
So he went away without hunting 
any more. But the raven, and the 
gazelle, and the mouse, and the tor- 
toise, all came together in their 
shady retreat, safe and sound, and 
rejoicing in their good fortune. 
Then said Bidpai, the philosopher, 
unto Dabschelim, the king: See how 
these creatures here, even in their 
smallness and their weakness, were 
able to deliver themselves from the 
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bands of destruction—and that, too, 
time after time—because they had 
love in its purity and constancy, and 
were ever ready to help each other, 
And so MAN, on whom is bestowed 
reason and judgment, who is in- 
spired to distinguish good and evil, 
and gifted with discernment and 
knowledge,—HE, above all other 
beings, is designed for seciety, and 
fitted for friendship and mutual 
help. 

This, O King, is the story for 
which you asked—a picture of true 
friends, and of the happy life they 
ted. 





FAME. 


BE not thy heart devoured by love of fame, 
That hound wild-howling ever to the moon ! 
Should’st thou! the world may smile a realm of June 
Brimful of flowers, and not a hue shall claim 
Thy look ;—ho, what is fame? a transient thing, 
Treacherous as transient! shadow of a wing 
Swift gliding over, leaving thee forever ; 
Wishing the shadow’s blest return, and never 
Hailing its mocking balm ;—yea, what is fame ? 
A bubble blown by chance, an echoing name 
And dying with the echo; Genius bears 
No certain claim ; what gloom its splendour wears, 
Missing the sun at which its wing was bent. 
No! seek not praise but peace, not clamour but content, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ‘‘CAMPAGNA” IN EGYPT. 


NExT morning, when our travel- 
lers awoke, they found themselves 
moored alongside of an island 
over against Ghizeh. They had 
arrived shortly after bedtime, but 
each and all of them, wearied with 
the day’s sight-seeing, had fallen 
asleep so quietly and so soundly 
that none had been conscious of 
the fact, not even Emest himself, 
who, the morning being foggy (an 
unusual thing in these latitudes), 
was fairly puzzled when he found 
that they were alongside of a field 
of Egyptian corn, and at the oppo- 
site side of the river, instead of 
being at the village for which they 
were bound, 

“ Ghizeh is just opposite, Signor. 
We anchored here to keep clear of 
the rats,” said Paolo. “ Itis a pity 
it be so foggy ; the Signore will not 
see the Pyramids to advantage.” 

“It is indeed unfortunate,” re- 
plied Ernest. “We must really 
hope that it will clear towards noon. 
Are the donkeys ordered ?” 

“Yes. I sent word by Mustapha, 
when he went for the milk, to see if 
they were ready. But you do not 
know I would not let the Signore 
ride these Ghizeh donkeys when we 
can have Cairo ones, I left word 
with Dr, Frizzywig to bring over the 
four you rode yesterday, and have 
them at Ghizeh this morning. And 
they be come, so Mustapha tells 
me.” 

“Why, Paolo, you always do 
things en prince. That was a capital 
idea !” 

“T am more than re-paid, Signor. 
I do always like, you know, to give 
pleasure to my chief.” 


We may here tell our readers 
that it is usual for the dragoman, 
receiving so much a day for a Nile 
voyage (in proportion to the num- 
ber of passengers), to pay all 
expenses ; finding the ship, captain, 
sailors, cook, canteen, board, every- 
thing, in short, including the means 
of locomotion when going on sight- 
seeing excursions; said means of 
locomotion being confined to quick- 
stepping donkeys at all places save 
on the plains of Thebes, where the 
traveller can, if he pleases, revel in 
a gallop on an unshod Arab steed. 
Paolo was quite a gentleman in his 
way, and liked to do everything in 
proper style; and therefore it was 
that he sent word to Dr. Frizzy- 
wig to bring over four good, well- 
saddled, and brightly - caparisoned 
“‘ shackasses ” from Cairo to Ghizeh, 
the distance by land not being very 
excessive. 

“* Major Gooderich,” cried Ernest, 
rapping at that gentleman’s door, 
“Do you feel disposed to get up 
and have a bathe before break- 
fast ?” 

“A what ?” cried the Major from 
within. 

“‘A bathe in the Nile. I'll pull 
you down in the gig to a bank from 
which you can take a header if you 
like.” 

“‘ But surely you're joking ! 
would not bathe in 
crocodiles ?” 

“Oh, the crocodiles never snap 
up anybody in deep water. They 


You 
this river of 


only go at you in the shallows, 


where they can get their feet on the 
ground, 


“But how are you to know in 
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this muddy river whether it is shal- 
low or not ?” 

“Well, the depth in the reaches 
is generally pretty uniform. Beside 
a steep bank it is always sure to be 
as deep as you like. The shallows 
come at the bends, and wherever 
there are sandbanks. But, anyhow, 
there are scarcely ever crocodiles 
so low down as this; though, for 
that matter, I have bathed as high 
as Thebes, where the ‘ Timsahs’ 
swarm. My usual practice is to 
take a header, from the bow of the 
vessel, and get in again by that lad- 
der at the rudder; but now that we 
have ladies on board, that, of course, 
is out of the question.” 

“Well, I think on the whole, I 
prefer ¢erra firma this morning. 
The fog makes it look chilly. By 
the way, is this fog likely to last ?” 

“Oh, by no means. It is only a 
river mist ; and we shall soon have 
it hot enough.” 

The ladies, who declared that 
they had never slept better, were 
both up to the mark for an early 
breakfast; and by half-past nine they 
had crossed the river, and mounted 
the gaily-caprisoned donkeys which 
Dr. Frizzywig had brought from 
Cairo. 

** And why do they call you Dr. 
Frizzywig ?” asked the Major of the 
head donkey-boy, when they had 
traversed the dusty mazes of the mud 
village. 

“Tt was an Inglees Milor call 
me by dat name first ; and now dey 
call me by it,” said the individual 
addressed—a fine young Arab of 
about six-and-twenty, with a pale 
olive complexion, and clad in a long 
blue linen shirt, a pair of shambling 
Tunis slippers, and a red fez. 

“But what’s the meaning of the 
name ?” 

Frizzywig lifted his fez with a 
grin, and displayed a head closely 
shaven, with the exception of a 
little frizzly tuft in the centre of 
the crown. ‘Look at Abdallah. 
Him hair straight, and not frizzy,” 
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said he, making a dash at the turban 
worn by the boy named, whose 
head, after the manner of Arabs, 
was also closely shaven, all but the 
tuft, which in his case was lank and 
straight, and resembled a stout little 
rat’s tail. 

They all laughed at the comical 
pates, the appearance of which, how- 
ever, was in no way strange to the 
travellers from India. 

“* Do you know what they say the 
tuft is for ?” said the Major to Ernest. 

“ For the Angel of the Resurrection 
to pull them out of their graves by.” 

“Yes! that is the common super- 
stition. I would, however, attribute 
the leaving of the lock to a much 
more mundane and material purpose. 
It is a sort of handle for the barber 
to hold his customer by, when he is 
shaving him—at least, I’ve con- 
stantly seen it put to such a use.” 

“Are you married, Frizzywig ?” 
asked Mrs. Montagu, scarcely ex- 
pecting an affirmative reply. 

“Oh yes ! Me marry last month.” 

“ And how old is your wife ?” 

“She be just fifteen years old. 
She be sister ob dat oder donkey- 
boy. Me paid twelve pounds for her; 
and me lose fifteen pounds besides ; 
for me had to buy roast buffalo, and 
much music, and all dat sort ob ting, 
for de wedding.” 

“‘ And is she good-looking ?” 

* Look at her brudder! If he good- 
looking, she good-looking,” and he 
pointed to Abdallah, who was as 
ugly as sin—one eye closed, and the 
other constantly directed at his nose, 
so that he had to turn his head side- 
ways whenever he wanted to look 
particularly straight. 

* Does your wife ever go out when 
you are away?” asked the Major. 

‘No! if she do, I beat her.” 

* Oh, fie, for shame !” said Minnie. 
‘“Why do you do that ?” 

** Why if I beat her, she not then 
want go out no more.” 

“T fear,” said the Major, “ that 
with a European wife, the effect 
would be the reverse.” 
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They were now passing a large 
cavalry camp. A brass band was 
heard in the distance, playing pass- 
ably well ; but by-and-bye a detach- 
ment of troopers filed past them, 
two and two, headed by some mise- 
able “ ‘Tums-tum,” which ding-doned 
with wearisome monotony. The 
men were filthily dressed, and the 
whole turn-out reflected but little 
credit on the Pasha. Let us hope 
that the present enlightened ruler 
of Egypt has worked reforms in that, 
as well as in other quarters. His 
predecessor, in the days of which we 
write, was a gross, sensual, and 
negligent Oriental of the worst type, 
from whom little improvement could 
be expected in any shape or form. 

Passing the camp, our cavalcade 
of tourists proceeded along a wind- 
ing causeway, constructed at a con- 
siderable elevation above the surface 
of the plain, which lay on either 
side of it, so as to be above the 
level of the annual inundation of 
the river, which had then almost 
entirely subsided. 

“When we were going up the 
river, at the end of November,” said 
Ernest, “ the waters were still out ; 
and one used repeatedly to see illus- 
trations of the verse—‘ Cast thy 
bread (rather thy seed) upon the 
waters, and thou shall find it after 
many days!’ They sow the seed— 
of some of their crops, at any rate— 
on the water when it is about 
knee-deep. It sinks into the rich 
sediment at the bottom, which the 
inundation has lodged there. When 
the water has subsided, the grain is 
ready to sprout. See! I declare 
the mist is rising! the sun is be- 
ginning to shine so clearly through 
it. Look out! now, everyone, for 
the Pyramids !” 

** Baga! Shoof!” (There they are, 
look !) cried Frizzywig after a while, 
pointing to what appeared like two 
long dark banks on a rising ground, 
which the mist—iifting itself slowly 
and gradually like a stage curtain— 
had just revealed. All eyes were 
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directed to the point indicated. Ma-%* 
jestically rose the mist—higher and ~*~ 


higher—revealing more and more of 
the wondrous structures. Then for 
a while it still clung around the 
summits, as if loth to leave them, 
and gave them the appearance of 
two cloud-capt mountains rising 
from the desert plateau on which 
they stood. 

“We must be quite close to them 
now,” said Minnie. “How huge 
they look !” 

“You have two miles yet to ride,” 
Signore, before you reach them,” 
said Paolo, from behind. 

“ No—really! Then they must 
be indeed enormous !” 

“Fancy one of them planted in 
Lincoln’s - Inn- Fields, and extin- 
guishing them entirely!” said Er- 
nest. ‘I believe the dimensions of 
the base and of the square at Lin- 
coln’s- Inn are identical. Look! 
there are some pelicans before us !” 

“Oh, where—where !” cried Min- 
nie. 

** Don’t you see a piece of water 
like a lake, just appearing from _be- 
hind that palm-grove? That is 
part of the inundation. It is low 
ground, I suppose; so the water 
has not all gone off. And do you 
see something like great white masses 
of foam upon it ?” 

“Yes! And are those pelicans ?” 

“They are; we shall be up to 
them soon.” 

And sure enough they soon came 
quite close to the great pouch-billed 
creatures, swarming upon the piece 
of water before them. By-and-bye, 
Paolo fired a pistol; and with a 
great flapping of huge wings and 
splashing of the water, they rose in 
hundreds into the air, which at the 
same time became perfectly alive 
with water-fowl of every description 
—some swishing about in hasty cir- 
cuits, others hovering as if in obser- 
vation ; others, as though they had 
taken offence at this sudden disturb- 
ance of their repose, soaring indig- 
nantly away. Among these last 
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were the pelicans, which, after they 
had arisen in a disorderly crowd, 
soon fell into regular order, and fol- 
lowing one leader in single file, 
soared majestically high up into the 
sky, and.right away, till they were 
lost in the far distance ; their long 
line waving like a pennon, as diffe- 
rent parts of it were from time to 
time deflected by the varying cur- 
rents of the breezes which blew 
aloft. 

When the cavalcade on donkey- 
back had done with wondering at 
these feathered multitudes, they 
turned their eyes again towards the 
Pyramids. 

“How strange,” said Minnie, 
“that now the mist has quite clear- 
ed away, immense as they still 
appear, they do not look so huge 
or mountain-like as when it still 
hung, like a canopy of cloud, about 
their sides !” 

“Tt is ever thus,” said Ernest, 
who was riding beside her. ‘‘ Won- 
derful as may be that which we are 
permitted to see, it is as nothing to 
the imagined wonders of the unseen. 
Delightful as are the blessings which 
are given us to enjoy, they seem as 
nothing compared with those that 
are withheld from us: and yet when 
the unseen is seen, and the long 
withheld comes at last within our 
grasp, they are speedily divested of 
a great part of the charm with which 
mystery and imagination had in- 
vested them.” 

“T should not like to admit all 
at once, the invariable truth of such 
a theory,” said Minnie. “In place 
of taking for an example the Pyra- 
mids, which as to outward appear- 
ance are mere wonders of immensity 
in their way, let us take some 
mountain—say, one of the Hima- 
layas. At a distance you have a 
mere wall of blue, with undulating 
outline, more or less pleasing to 
the eye. To vary the hues, it is 
true, you have deeper and lighter 
patches, and masses of colour here 
and there ; and that is all, save the 
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still more picturesque effects of 
light and shade which are to be 
seen when chasing clouds chance 
to be in the sky. This ensemble, at 
a distance, is, I allow, very beautiful. 
But when you are standing at the 
base of the mountain itself, or 
wandering about its lower extremi- 
ties, are there not greater beauties 
to be beheld? There is the rich, 
luxurient jungle: there is the wild 
loveliness of the ravines, with their 
profusion of flowering shrubs, which, 
with the beauteous hues of the bird 
and insect tribes, might well cause 
you to imagine yourself in the Gar- 
den of Eden.” 

“The more especially as the 
serpent is not wanting to complete 
the illusion,” Ernest put in. 

“Every rose has its thorn; and the 
serpent is the thorn which lurks 
amongst these roses of India. One 
needs to be the more watchful ac- 
cordingly. But is it not a good 
habit to have to accustom oneself 
to—that of watchfulness? And is 
it too great a price to have to pay 
for the privilege of being allowed to 
dwell in a paradise ?” 

“« And yet—being, moreover, such 
a warm admirer of distant mountain 
scenery,” said Ernest, with a laugh, 
“T am not so sure that I should not 
prefer sitting on some safe and dis- 
tant knoll, sketching the outer 
loveliness of these mountains of 
which you speak, to wandering in a 
thicket at their base, looking at 
rhododendrons and birds, all of 
which I could see in Regent’s Park, 
and the serpents too, without being 
subjected to the chance of one of 
the latter darting out upon me un- 
awares.” 

“The Regent’s Park! You regu- 
lar cockney! I know you are only 
arguing to support your original 
theory, from which you don’t like 
me to dislodge you,” said Minnie, 
laughing. ‘‘ Why, to hear you speak 
so, one might take you for an ut- 
terly timorous and unadventurous 
individual, were it not that you are 
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even now travelling in quest of ad- 
venture,— and that I heard the 
Major telling Mrs. Monty, just now, 
how rashly you had been bathing 
in the midst of crocodiles.” 

“That was when I knew that 
they could not get hold of me,” 
said Ernest, cynically. ‘“ Danger 
present but impossible, is very dif- 
ferent from danger present and 
possible. The one is apparent—not 
real danger; the other is real danger, 
whether apparent or no. And it is 
no more a sign of courage, I take it, 
unnecessarily to court real danger, 
than of timidity to shun it when 
not called on to encounter it.” 

“Very true; but you have led 
away our argument from the point 
we originally stated with. Distance, 
according to your theory, lends 
enchantment to the view. Accord- 
ing to mine, proximity may create 
a still greater enchantment.” 

“Ca depend! In part, I agree 
with you. For instance—the nearer 
Iam to you, the more you enchant 
me.” 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense !” said 
Minnie laughing, and trying not to 
blush, in which attempt she by no 
means succeeded: for there was 
real admiration, and not a little 
fervour in the glance with which 
this random speech was accom- 
panied, 

That tell-tale blush, confused 
Emest almost as much as it did his 
companion. For he had not been 
conscious that he had spoken with 
warmth enough to call it forth ; and 
yet, when that rosy cheek drew his 
attention to his own words, he felt 
that they were the spontaneous 
utterance of his heart, and no mere 
empty compliment. Still, he was 
conscious of no guile. To him the 
increasing admiration with which 
he regarded his old playmate seemed 
nothing more than natural. She 
was to him the playmate still ; grown 
a little older, and talking pleasant 
metaphysics in place of discussing 
birds’ nests. The serpent, which he 
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had been making such a profession 
of seeking to shun, was watching 
him hard by, fascinating him with 
its basilisk influences. Had he seen 
it, even now, he could have eluded 
its snares. He was too well prin- 
cipled to enter deliberately into a 
flirtation with “his neighbour’s wife,” 
the more especially when that neigh- 
bour was not on the spot to look 
after his belongings. But then, on 
the other hand, he was far too sus- 
ceptible to be able to keep from 
doing so when his eyes were not 
open to the facts that he was so do- 
ing; and when it was all veiled 
under the pleasant and easy-fitting 
cloak of an “old friendship.” Had 
Mrs. Montagu or the Major said to 
him that day, when the incident of 
the blush had nearly, though not 
quite, opened his eyes :—“If you do 
not take care, Minnie and you will 
be falling in love with each other,” 
he would have devoted himself to 
Mrs. Monty, or chaffed with the 
Major, for the rest of the expedition. 
But the Major was not likely to be 
very observant, just then, of Min- 
nie’s and Ernest’s goings-on ; for he 
himself was making the most of the 
time afforded to him by the pairing 
off of the “daisy picker,” as he 
laughingly termed them to himself. 
“ These two young chums,” thought 
he—“ will naturally have lots to say 
to each other ; and will be too busy 
with their chat to quiz me, if I be- 
gin to make way with the widow. 
Charming, sensible woman that Mrs. 
Monty is! Just the cut for an old 
bachelor’s wife! Her jointure and 
my half-pay would enable us to keep 
a very tidy little establishment ; and 
I know that my brother Roger is 
ready to give me the snug little 
house and farmin Wales, rent free. 
Lots of fishing close by—and a 
county town and a railroad with- 
in reach. Shockingly dull place 


for a single man to spend his days 


in! Should die of the Blues in a 
fortnight, or have to go up to Lon- 
don for a change. Then it would 
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end by being always in London, 
and going down /here for a change. 
That would be rather nice, though. 
No, it wouldn’t ! I should be always 
quarrelling with some horrid land- 
lady, and always feeling desolate 
when my friends were out of town. 
And Mrs. Monty, as that sweet 
little Minnie calls her, is such a 
cheery soul! Begad, and she is 
a handsome woman yet! I’ve not 
seen her out of those widow’s weeds 
that she still wears ; but I'll swear 
that she’d look both young and 
handsome, if she were properly 
dressed.” 

Mrs. Monty was not unconscious 
of the Major’s marked attentions. 
And perhaps she had not failed to 
turn over the pros and cons in her 
mind also, preparatory to the possi- 
ble event of these attentions assum- 
ing a serious form. But the Major 
was not so entirely in her mind as 
to preciude her from watching Ernest 
and Minnie ever and anon. And 
yet when she did so, she would only 
say to herself, with a glistening eye, 
“Poor dear! Why did not fate 
apportion them to each other ?” If 
they did seem to be becoming rather 
intimate, her own increasing inti- 
macy with the Major made her the 
more sympathetic. And although 
an amount of intimacy which would 
have been perfectly legitimate be- 
tween herself and the Major in their 
unfettered state, would have been of 
questionable propriety in the case of 
an unmarried man and a married 
woman, still the good soul feared no 
guile—anticipated no harm. In 
the course of the previous day, 
Minnie had told her a good deal 
about Ernest and their life at the 
Vicarage ; and from her description 
of his character and pursuits, and 
from Ernest’s own present style, and 
his guileless face, she felt assured 
that a young married woman, albeit 
a dear old chum, would be in his 
eyes as a sister, and nothing more. 
“The dear, loving children! It 
does one’s heart good to see their 
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ingenuous fondness for each other ; 
and, above all, to see Minnie herself 
so beaming and so happy, and free 
from that sad constraint which, alas, 
so often clouds her home life. Ah, 
me, what a lottery is marriage !” 

Thus moralised Mrs. Montagu. 
But there was one consideration 
which did not enter into her calcu- 
lations. She did not take into 
account that the human heart, in its 
loves and in its aversions, is beyond 
all control save that of the strictest 
watchfulness. If we take an intui- 
tive dislike, based upon some an- 
tipathy between our own nature and 
that of some object of our aversion, 
it requires the greatest effort to 
overcome that aversion, and with all 
our efforts we can, at best, do no 
more than smother it. If, on the 
other hand, between two youthful 
individuals, of like age and opposite 
sex, there exists a natural sympathy 
of instincts, what is called “ falling 
in love” is a natural consequence 
that will follow, quite irrespectively 
of the good or bad principles of 
the lovers, if only they be thrown 
sufficiently in each other’s w yay, and 
if they do not keep in view any 
circumstances which may tend to 
make their falling in love undesir- 
able or wrong. And if, perchance, 
in the thoughtlessness of their hearts, 
they have so fallen in love, the fact 
of that love being either hopeless or 
wrong is not of itself sufficient to 
extinguish it then and there, any 
more than it is sufficient to keep it 
from coming into existence in the 
first place. As with aversions— 
nought but a determined resolve 
can affect it ; and even that resolve 
can but smother—it cannot quench 
the flame. 

Unprincipled people will suffer 
themselves to fall into a love which 
they know is wrong. People of the 
highest principle may fall unawares 
into a love equally wrong. In the 
first case, the restraining power does 
not exist at all; in the second, it 
has not been exercised, owing to 
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mistaken sense of security. But in 
either case the result is the same, 
and the seed once sown is there for 
ever ; like the grains of wheat found 
in the mummy cases, which, though, 
from being kept from contact with 
the soil and the elements, they’may 
have lain dormant for centuries, are 
yet ready to perform their natural 
functions the moment that they 
meet with those kindred substances 
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ERNEsT did not finish the sentence, 
nor was the conversation continued, 
which the blush had interrupted ; 
for just at that moment Paolo drew 
his attention to an approaching 
group of Arabs. 

“There are the guides now— 
the guides of the Pyramids, Signor. 
If you wish to mount to the top, 
each must have two guides to help 
him.” 

Oh, nonsense! surely one can 
climb by oneself—its all plain-sailing 
enough.” 

“Pardon, Signor; but it is for- 
bidden. The life of the sheikh is 
answerable, not only for the lives but 
for the limbs of travellers, and he 
permits no one to go up without 
guides.” 

“Can the ladies go up?” 

“That is as they like, Signor. 
But it is terrible hard work, and if 
they deign to ask me, I shall say, 
“Do not go: it is all one succession 
of stone steps, some as high as the 
waist.” 

“T think if Paolo will take care 
of us, we had better stay below, and 
enjoy the fun of seeing you and 
the Major ascending,” said Mrs. 
Montagu. 

“Major, let us race up !”—said 
Ernest. 

“My dear fellow, I’m too fat— 
you’d beat me.” 

“But we'll handicap; I'll give 
you a start.” 
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—aye, after a lapse of two thousand 
years ! 

Mrs. Montagu believed that there 
was no more than a warm friendship 
existing between Minnie Seymour 
and Ernest Fitzgerald. Can we 
blame the pair if they, under the 
same conception, glided uncon- 
ciously on until they had passed the 
Rubicon ? 
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“Thank you; but I really fear 
that apoplexy would be the result ; 
and then the sheikh’s life, you know, 
would be sacrificed as well as 
mine.” 

Not having the slow and cautious 
Major to compete with, Ernest, 
when they commenced the ascent, 
tried his agility against that of the 
two lithe and wiry little Arabs who 
held, each of them, one of his 
hands. So slight were these men 
that at the siart it seemed easy 
enough to drag them both up after 
him! But they, well knowing the 
work they had to encounter, were 
only husbanding their resources ; 
ere half the assent was accomplished, 
he began to feel that help from them 
at some unusually big stone was a 
thing to be by no means despised, 
The Major took it more philosophi- 
cally. ‘* They have volunteered to 
help me up, and begad they shall,” 
said he; and he suffered himself 
with the most delightful passiveness 
to be hauled and pushed along by 
three of the biggest of the Arabs. 

The view which greeted them 
when they attained the summit was 
more widespreading than picturesque. 
It presented, however, to the eye 
most of the general features of Egypt. 
The waste of desert inland ; the ver- 
dant -plain riverwards; Pyramids 
here, villages and palm-groves there ; 
the shining river, with its serpentine 
course, winding away far into the dis- 
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tance ; the minaretted city, and the 
the yellow Rocky Mountains behind 
it,—all these presented a most in- 
teresting panorama, which might, 
perhaps, have inspired them with 
downright admiration, had it not 
been for the din of the plaguey Arabs 
‘who had escorted them up, and who 
were now clamouring loudly and in- 
cessantly for dacsheesh—pointing out 
that if the stipulated reward was de- 
jayed until they came down again, 
their sheikh would take it all, and 
leave them nothing. 

The summit of the Pyramid of 
Cheops, on which they stood, is a 
flat surface, about twenty feet square. 
When they proceeded to the edge 
again, to commence the descent, the 
effect was peculiar. At a little dis- 
tance from it, the downward slope 
was not visible to the eye, so that 
the sensation to the beholder was 
as if it were a sheer and perpendicu- 
lar declivity—a sensation accom- 
panied (in the case of giddy heads) 
with a decided repugnance to take 
the two or three steps which were 
needful to dispel the illusion. 

“*Egad !” said the Major, “I’m 
not a coward, I hope, but I can’t 
face it; I’ve gone giddy. I feel that 
if I went a step nearer I should tip 
over. Why in the world was I such 
a fool as to come up here at my time 
of life? I should have left the feat 
for your more youthful energies, 
Fitzgerald.” 

“Come, Major, it must be done, 
you know, unless, you feel disposed 
to enact the part of Simon Stylites, 
and end your days here,” said Ernest, 
laughing. “I don’t half like the 
look of the giddy descent myself, I 
confess, and am not sorry now that 
we have the steadying support of 
the niggers. Come, here goes! 
It’s not so bad as it looks, after 
all!” he exclaimed, as he made the 
first jump. 

A series of leaps, from step to 
step, with both feet together. Jump- 
ing, bumping, flopping, rebounding, 
till nearly every particle of breath 
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was shaken out of the bodies of 
the adventurers—the bottom was 
reached at last. 

“Well, are you satisfied, you ven- 
turesome climbers?” asked Mrs, 
Montagu, on their return. 

‘Satisfied !” puffed the Major. 
“My dear Mrs. Monty, were it not 
for the attraction at the bottom, I 
should never, I believe, have come 
down at all!” and the Major bowed 
gallantly. 

“Why, was it so delightful? Oh, 
I wish we could have gone up too,” 
exclaimed Minnie. 

“‘*Where ignorance is bliss,’ my 
dear Mrs. Seymour—you know the 
rest !” 

“Why, what e 

“The Major lost his head when 
we began to come down,” said 
Ernest, laughing. 

“ And, accordingly — to judge 
from his own words—would never 
have come down at all, had he not 
previously lost his heart,” added 
Minnie, giving Mrs. Monty a roguish 
slap with her parasol. 

“ Exactly,” said the Major, quite 
pleased. ‘“‘ You have hit it toa 
= 

“T’ve lost my heart in the lun- 
cheon basket,” said Ernest. “‘ Who'll 
help me to find it ?” 

“ T will, for one,” said the Major. 
“ And if I find it in the regions of a 
bottle of light claret, I shall not be 
in a hurry to restore it to you ; for 
I’m desperately thirsty, after all that 
violent exertion.” 

“Oh Minnie !” whispered Ernest 
to her with a smile, when they had 
all disposed themselves comfortably 
for the “Tiffin” which Paolo had 
laid out for them. “How could 
you have the face to say such a cook 
thing, when we had agreed that the 
case was really becoming serious ?” 

“ As what ?” 

“Saying that the Major had lost 
his heart.” 

“T felt mischievous. But the 
Major won’t mind. He’s such a 
good old fellow. Neither will Mrs. 





Monty. Had they been a young 
couple, how they’d have blushed ! 
But if they'd been a young couple, 
I really should wot have had the 
face to say it. Somehow, one feels 
privileged with people who are in 
the close neighbourhood of five and 
forty.” 

“I’ve committed a breach of pri- 
vilege just now, for which 1 must 
beg pardon.” 

“What is it?” 

“TI called you ‘ Minnie.’ I can’t 
help it, somehow. It’s always on my 
lips. It’s so like old times, our hav- 
ing our fun together this way, that 
whenever I begin to ‘A/rs. Seymour’ 
you, I feel as if there was a some- 
thing jarring. It seems as though 
we had quarrelled.” 

“IT don’t see why you should not 
call me ‘ Minnie’ still ; you may, if 
you like,” she said softly, and play- 
ing shyly with her fork. 

“Oh, may 1? that is just like my 
dear old chum. And you'll call me 


Fitz—or Ermest—will you not? J/is- 
#er Fitzgerald sounds so dreadfully 
Do call me, ‘Ernest,’ Min- 


formal. 
nie !” 

And how tenderly that “ Minnie ” 
was uttered! And the two felt, 
each of them, so happy; and each 
in their own hearts felt perfectly 
guileless, and unconscious of any- 
thing but that they were perfectly 
happy. For, well-principled as they 
both of them were, how could it en- 
ter either of their heads that this 
was, in the spirit in which it was 
uttered, tantamount to a declaration 
of love? 

You dont see it, reader ? 

Ah me! In how many ways can 
love be declared without the direct 
word being spoken ! 

Ernest and Minnie went on to 
talk, in low tones, about the Major 
and Mrs. Monty ; and Minnie told 
how evidently, though walking with 
both, or sitting between them on 
Board the steamer, the Major used 
to direct his conversation to Mrs, 
Montagu. “Not that he took me 
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for a dull person, or a child too 
young to be talked to,” she added,. 
tossing her head with a smile ; “ for 
if Mrs. Monty chanced to be writing 
a letter or reading, he would always 
then makehimself exceedingly agree- 
able to me: and he and I got on 
together capitally. But even then 
he always managed dexterously to 
bring her name into the conversa- 
tion, and was evidently trying to 
find out all that he could about her, 
with an amusing mixture of senti- 
ment and matter - of- fact. Some- 
times he would draw me out upon 
her character and disposition ; and 
at other times he would delicately 
sound me about her means, And 
what amused me most was the wari- 
ness with which he would drop the 
subject, after getting some one little 
bit of information to add to his 
stock, and turn, with affected non- 
chalance, to something else, as 
though he did not wish to rouse my 
suspicions. Now, if he had beena 
younger man—say, of your age—he 
would have gone harping on about 
his admiration till one would have 
almost tired of the subject.” 

“But do you consider that that de- 
pends so much ona man’s time of life 
as on his natural disposition ? Some 
people are morereserved than others, 
especially on tender subjects. I 
had a great chum at college, who 
would worm every secret out of me, 
and tell me nothing in return.” 

“ And do you mean to say that 
you continued great chums together 
when on one side it was all reserve?” 

“ Well, yes. It may be, perhaps, 
that some folks enjoy having a good 
listener as much as others enjoy 
both the listening and the preserving 
of their own counsel.” 

“Or, perhaps, in your case, yow 
had more to tell,” said Minnie, look- 
ing hard at him. (Although she 
knew it not, she was a little jealous 


of some possible unknown “ inter- 


-est.”) “ Have you had many ‘ tender 


subjects’ to make confidences about 
since you left the Vicarage ?” 
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“Well, I can’t say that I have. 
As they say that a ‘rolling stone 
gathers no moss,’ so, in like manner, 
a constant traveller does not make 
many sweethearts.” 

“But, perhaps, you set out on 
your travels with one sweetheart 
ready made, since you have had 
such experience with respect to 
making confidences on tender sub- 
jects. Come! can you deny that 
there was one at Oxford, to begin 
with ?” 

“You most inquisitive of young 
ladies! You are determined, I see, 
to be my confessor. Well, I'll gra- 
tify youforonce. There was some- 
body at Oxford. Nothing serious, 
Ican assure you; at least, not now.” 

“Oh, indeed! no longer serious! 
Well, that’s gratifying, at any rate. 
That is to say, that you are no 
longer pining—perhaps have since 
consoled yourself with one or two 
other little Aenchants, which, in their 
turn, are ‘no longer serious.’ Mean- 
while, how do you know whether it 
is still a ‘serious’ case or not with 


some one or more of these young 
ladies in, I presume, different quar- 


ters of the globe ? Although you 
have been a ‘ rolling stone,” remem- 
ber that though you may | have gather- 
ed no moss yourself, it is just possi- 
ble that you may have left a serious 
impression on some frail and deli- 
cate object, called ‘a woman’s 
heart,’ somewhere, in the course of 
your gyrations. You men are such 
desperately thoughtless creatures! 
You take a delight in making your- 
selves fascinating to some green girl, 
who fancies, poor thing! that she 
has made a great impression upon 
you, and, in her turn, begins to love 
you. Then you go away, and knock 
about the world, and see and do 
a variety of things, and meet a variety 
of people. Very soon do you rub 
off that hard, round, stony thing 
called your ‘heart’ the fragile little 
moss of tenderness, which may 
chance to have commenced to show 
itself upon its surface during your 
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brief resting spaces. But you leave 
her in her repose and solitude, think- 
ing of you—dreaming of you—know- 
ing no other—seeing no other ; and 
so long as you have ‘cured your- 
selves,’ you never care to venture 
a thought as to whether she too has 
learnt to forget !” 

** You are very hard upon our sex,” 
said Ernest ; but I must admit that 
there is a great deal of truth in what 
you say. That is, men have twenty 
chances for gefting over a thing, for 
one that a woman has. For men 
are usually so independent when 
unemployed, that they can create 
for themselves employment of mind 
and body, whether useful, or merely 
amusing, far more easily than women 
can do. And if, on the other hand, 
they already possess an occupation, 
that, in itself, is likely to be suffi- 
ciently engrossing to’ keep them 
from ‘mooning’ too much. Where- 
as, a girl’s usual occupations in polite 
society — music, crochet, croquet, 
novel-reading—are such as to en- 
courage rather than to dispel those 
tender reveries which are the nurses 
of love. I have often wondered why 
girls with a real, serious heartache, 
do not betake themselves to a cure 
which, to me, would seem an all- 
powerful one.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“To become a Sister of Charity, 
I do not mean, necessarily, to wear 
fantastic dresses, like the Roman 
Catholic Sisterhoods ; nor to be 
bound with inexorable vows. But 
merely that they should form them- 
selves into a sort of voluntary as- 
sociation for the relief of the dis- 
tressed. In thinking over the suffer- 
ings of others, and lovingly reflect- 
ing how they could best relieve 
and in working out that 
relief, surely they would learn 
almost to forget their own sorrows, 
For I am sure that fretting and 
longing grow by being indulged in, 
and, conversely, may be cured by 
being lulled to sleep.” 

“T think your idea a beautiful 
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one. But how did it ever come to 
strike you, Ernest? Surely you 
must have had some trial of this 
kind yourself, else you would not 
have thought the matter out so 
much, nor would you speak of it 
with so much feeling. Mind you: 
I do not, while I admire your idea, 
look on it as wholly practical. For, 
in the first place, girl’s mammas and 
papas have to be consulted—and 
they might object just as strongly toa 
‘ sisterhood,’ as toa ‘ bad match.’ To 
say nothing of the fact, that the very 
fact of joining a sisterhood would 
be a proclamation to one’s own 
world who knew one, that one was 
‘wearing the willow; a fact which 
most girls of spirit and proper pride 
would wish to conceal. ‘Tell me, 
though : have you ever suffered from 
a real heartache ?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you, 
dear old friend! I ave had a 
romance ; and it was at Oxford; 
and when I have told you all about 
it, I hope you will absolve me, at 
least, from the charge of incon- 
siderateness, which you bring against 
our sex; or, if you must maintain 
that I am partly amenable to it, 
you will allow that I am not entirely 
so, and that I did the best that 
could be done under perplexing 
circumstances. To you—so old a 
friend, and a married woman, too— 
I think I may confess.” 

“You could not make your con- 
fession to one who would listen to 
it with more unfeigned interest,” 
said Minnie. ‘ Your little sister, 
as you used once to call me, has all a 
sister’s love for her brother still !” 

And Minnie uttered these words 
affectionately, and in all frankness. 
To one who had been to her, as 
long as she had known him, like a 
brother in every respect—whom she 
had never dreamt of loving, save as 
a brother — who was, even now, 
about to confess to her his love for 
some one else, perhaps, a still-ex- 
istent and an ardent love,—why 
should she not address herself 
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thus? If any definite thought passed 
through her head at the moment, 
it was a a half-prayerful wish that 
he might be, ere long, happy with a 
wife who was worthy of him, cou- 
pled with a curious wonderment as 
to whether this unknown fair one 
was likely to turn out to be such an 
one. And yet, from the conver- 
sation which had led to the mention 
of his romance, it must be some 
hopeless attachment. She was doom- 
ed, however, not be enlightened at 
that moment; for Paolo came up 
just as Ernest was commencing his 
narrative, and reminded them that 
if they wished to see the interior of 
the Pyramid and the Sphynx, and 
be back again before dark at the 
dahabeeh, they ought soon to be 
thinking of starting. 

Ernest and Minnie had been com- 
fortably ensconced in a sofa of sand, 
with their backs to the Pyramid’srocky 
base, just out of earshot of Mr. Mon- 
tagu and the Major, who were quite 
happy in their own /ée-d-¢éfe ; and the 
noisy Arabs had for the time been 
quieted by a share of the luncheon, 
after which they had remained at the 
spot where they had settled them- 
selves down, namely, at the base of 
the second, or Belzoni’s Pyramid. 

But for Paolo’s interruption, better 
time and place could not have been 
chosen for the unburdening of a 
“confidence.” Yet when the ques- 
tion of making a start had been 
mooted, although they need not 
have been in any very great hurry 
to stir, still Ernest did not consider 
it a fitting time for entering into a 
long detail. So he said: “I fear 
we ought really to be moving now, 
Minnie; and when we are in the 
saddle again—even if you and I 
ride together, as before—we shall 
have a running-fire of remarks from 
Paolo and the donkey-boys. But if 
you will allow me to take some other 
opportunity—perhaps when we are 
at Memphis to-morrow—I should be 
glad to tell you my story, if you 
should think it worth listening to.” 
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And Ernest was not sorry to have 
a little time for reflection—for he 
wished to consider in his own mind 
whether or no he was justified in 
making a clean breast of it, and tel- 
ling the whole of his tale without re- 
serve to the little matron beside him. 
Ere the opportunity again arose, he 
came to the conclusion that he would 
do so, and he began to long to hear 
the judgment of a woman, and of 
one who, he knew, would speak out 
her mind honestly, and at the same 
time kindly, upon the story which 
he had to tell. 

“Is there anything to see inside 
the Pyramid?” asked Mrs. Montagu. 
** Paolo seems so anxious to set us 
afoot again, that I hope we shall be 
duly rewarded.” 

“ Paolo considers, I suppose, that 
we should all revile him if he did 
not give us ample opportunity for 
buying our Own experiences, as the 
world generally does, by disappoint- 
ment. According to the guide 
books, there is next to nothing to 
be seen within—an empty chop dish 
—in other words, the pillaged sarco- 
phagus of that great Pharaoh to 
whose immortalisatior. Byron, while 
scoffing at his frustrated ambition 
for future fame, has thus himself 
contributed : 


Vain are the hopes of man: 
king, 
Cheops, erected the first Pyramid 
And largest, thinking it was just the thing 
To keep his mem'ry whole, and body 
hid ; 
But somebody or other, rummaging, 
Burglariously broke his coffin-lid. 
Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
Since nota grain of dust remains of Cheops ! 


oid Egypt’s 


“Oh, what a doggrel !” exclaimed 
Minnie, laughing. 

“ Then say,” continued Ernest, 
“that Cheop’s own Sarcophagus is 
in a museum in Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
and that the one within the Pyramid 
is therefore not the king’s.” 

By the time that he had finished 
this “introduction in prose and 
»’ they were well under weigh 


verse 
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for their next exploration, concerning 
which there is really but little to tell, 
although it is our object, as the 
reader may perhaps have already 
divined, to paint, as accurately as 
possible, a picture of “ Egypt as it 
is,” while narrating the imaginary 
story which we have undertaken to 
pen. 

Holding each a lighted taper, 
they slipped, or, a: we should say in 
Ireland — séidhered down a dark, 
steep passage, and scrambled up 
another ; none of them, for a wonder, 
falling into a dar pit which was 
right in the centré of their path; a 
pit which led to al. sorts of cavern- 
ous chambers wi..-h enterprising 
antiquarians, years «_ », delighted to 
explore ; and which A-abs feared to 
enter, as much as if the d—1 were 
in them. At length they found 
themselves in a huge square vault, 
with a sarcophagus of red granite 
at one end of it. That was all, 
There was no more to see save the 
four walls and a ceiling composed 
of enormous oblong blocks of stone, 
and all blackened by the smoke of 
torches. The heat and closeness 
were intense, and the Arabs, who ad 
ventured to /¢his precinct, kept up 
their continuous clamour and din. 
So having attained the laudable ob- 
ject of being able to say that they 
had been there, the lionisers gladly 
retraced their steps, regardless of 
the cries of their swarthy guides— 
‘ Here—Mister—Hawaga ! Queen’s 
chamber dis way! Will you not 
go to see de queen’s chamber 
too?” 

To behold the Sphynx was their 
next object. On their way to it, 
they passed a recently-opened tomb. 
It was broad and square, cut to a 
considerable depth in the solid rock 
which lay beneath the sand of the 
desert. At the bottom was a sarco- 
phagus of black granite, on the lid 
of which was the sculptured figure 
of the dead. The lips were large 


and full, and the features handsome, 
In the side of the chamber a recess 
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was hewn, in which stood another 
sarcophagus. 

A little further on, they came 
upon a long line of rock—rounded 
off upon its upper surface, and 
partly embedded in the sand, which 
had been excavated from either side. 
At one end of this great ridge, rose 
a tower-like mass of stone, or ra- 
ther rock. They stood behind the 
Sphynx.” 

“But I thought it was a more 
defined figure !” exclaimed Minnie, 
in a voice of disappointment. 

“Wait a little, till you come over 
to this side, Signora; step back a 
little distance—now!” And Paolo 
led the way to a spot from whence 
the vast colossal figure could all be 
seen at one view. To disappoint- 
ment succeeded amazement, divided 
between admiration of the perfect 
symmetry of the stupendous figure 
before them, and wonder at the 
vast conception of the mind which 
planned so gigantic a design. What 
had appeared a long bank of rock, 
now showed itself to be the per- 
fectly carved body of a lion; the 
tower-like mass was the figure’s 
colossal head, with the features (as 
we need scarcely inform our readers), 
not of a lion, but of a woman. The 
beauty of the face, about whose 
calm serenity some people rave 
considerably, is not a little impaired 
by its being minus the nose, on 
which feature alone time has com- 
mitted it ravages. 

“Now, are you satisfied ?” 

“Oh it is a grand figure! But 
really it took one a moment or two 
to be able to school one’s eye to 
proportions so vast, and accordingly 
to discern the various lineaments 
and limbs. What a pity, though, 
that she has lost her nose, poor 
thing !” 

“It is a pity,” said Ernest. “ But 
cannot you picture to yourself the 
countenance as it must have been 
when perfect ; and from the serenity 
of that face as one looks upon it in 
its deformity, can you not imagine 
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what it must have been when 
royalty and priests [and people, in 
vast procession, came to sacrifice at 
the altar which stood between its 
vast forelimbs, looking on that face, 
as they approached it, as something 
divine ?” 

“Tt must indeed have been an 
object to inspire the utmost venera- 
tion of a primitive people,” said 
Mrs. Montagu. “Can one wonder 
that the Israelites, fresh from Egypt 
and her magnificent rites, were 
warned not to make to themselves 
any graven image, to bow down to 
or to worship ?” 

“Aye, and if you had been in 
some of the Nile temples,” said 
Ermest, “you would have been 
struck still more with the necessity 
for giving this command to them, 
The early Egyptians held the Deity 
in such awe that they were loth to 
address themselves to Him directly: 
and accordingly they worshipped 
him under His various attributes, 
One sees upon the walls of the 
temples, human figures with the 
heads of lions, foxes, and eagles ; 
representing the strength, wisdom, 
and regal attributes of the one God 
whom they venerated in solemn 
silence. From worshipping Him 
through His attributes, they got, at 
last, to worshipping the attributes 
themselves; and so bowed down 
to stocks and stones.” 

“In short,” said Mrs. Montagu, 
“like the Roman Catholics of our 
own day, with their saintly and 
Virgin intercessors, the Egyptians of 
old were urged by an excess of 
veneration into establishing a multi- 
plicity of objects for their adoration ; 
and while only intending to bestow, 
thereby, the more honour on Him 
whom we read of asa‘ jealous God, 
they, in practice, really detracted 
from that honour.” 

“TItis too true,” replied Ernest. 
“And when, in future, I hear pious 
Roman Catholics in Ireland com- 
mending themselves to the protec- 
tion—not of Him who alone is able 
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to save—but also to that of the 
Virgin Mary and the saints, I shall 
ever bethink me of the people who, 
thousands of years ago, used to 
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sacrifice, with their king and their 
priests, before the shadow of the 
Sphynx!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LOST KEY-STONE, 


Our travellers reached the daha- 
beeh before sunset; and _ sailing 
again by the light of the stars, cast 
anchor that evening at the little vil- 
lage of Badrasheyn—the nearest 
point to Memphis, the site of the 
ancient capital of Egypt. There 
was but little to see there, for the 
olden city of the Pharaohs has been 
almost obliterated. It is too probable 
that throughout succeeding ages its 
temples, which surely must in their 
day have vied even with those of 
Thebes and Carnac, have been used 
as mere stone quarries, wherefrom 
to build the modern town of Cairo, 
with it wells and citadel. So little, 


indeed, remains of Memphis now, 
that they would scarcely have gone 


thither had they not all voted that it 
would be a pleasanter way of spend- 
ing their Sunday (which fell on the 
day following the excursion to the 
Pyramids) than passing it in their 
rooms in the hotel at Cairo. 

“What a pity, Major, that you 
are not a bather!” said Ernest at 
breakfast. ‘“ I wonder that you are 
not tempted with the river, were it 
only that you might have it to say 
that you had bathed at the spot 
where Moses was found in the bul- 
rushes by Pharaoh’s lovely daughter. 
We cannot be very far from the 
identical spot at this moment. 
Evidently sie had no misgivings 
about crocodiles, Major.” 

“J wonder what has become of 
all the bulrushes. I am sure we 
have seen none along the banks 
for so far.” 

‘No, nor have I seen any of the 
papyrus plant, for which Egypt was 
once so famous, the whole way up 
the river. If they really do not 


any longer exist in this country, it 
is aremarkable fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
prophecy :—‘The reeds and flags 
shall wither ; the paper reeds by the 
brooks shall wither, be driven away, 
and be no more.’ ” 

“ That, indeed, seems a remark- 
able fulfilment,” said Mrs. Montagu. 
Ernest and the Major read the Morn- 
ing Service to the ladies after break- 
fast; and, strangely enough, the 
Psalms for the day (the 28th of the 
month) happened to be most appro- 
priate. It was impossible not to feel 
deeply struck, on coming, as it were, 
almost accidentlaly upon the follow 
ing passages :—“ He smote the first- 
born of Egypt, both of man and 
beast. He hath sent tokens and 
wonders into the midst of thee, O 
thou land of Egypt—upon Pharaoh 
and all his servants.” But not less 
strange was the coincidence of the 
first lesson for the day being that 
which related to the finding of 
Moses. 

“With everybody’s leave, I'll 
read the lesson for the day of the 
month, in preference to the special 
one for this Sunday; for in the 
whole Bible” (said the Major), “I 
don’t think we could find a more fit- 
ting one.” And he read on ; and he 
came to the passage—‘‘ And when 
she could no longer hide him, she 
took for him an ark of bullrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch, 
and put the child therein ; and she 
laid it in the flags by the river bank. 
And his sister stood afar off, to wit 
what would be done to him.” The 
Major while he read, saw the flutter 
ofa white handkerchief on the oppo- 
site sofa, going in the direction of 
Minnie’s eyes. He began to feel 
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“choky” himself as he read on— 
“* And the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to wash herself at the river; 
and her maidens walked along by 
the river side; and when she saw 
the ark among the flags, she sent her 
maid to fetch it. And when she 
had opened it, she saw the child, 
and behold the babe wept !’ ” 

“ Poor little darling !” exclaimed 
Minnie, again hastily wiping her 
eyes. “I beg your pardon, Major, 
for interrupting. I'll try not to do 
SO again.” 

The sweet little woman was child- 
less, and this was a great grief to 
her. For she had a real mother’s 
heart, and it went right to that loving 
heart to hear of the anxious, watch- 
ing sister, and the baby’s cry! “It 
was very foolish of me,” she said, 
when the chapter was finished ; 
“but, indeed, I could not help it. 
It did all seem so real—reading 
about it on the very spot ; and hear- 
ing that simple narrative from the 
Bible seemed so very different to 
hearing you, gentlemen, at breakfast, 
joking about Pharaoh’s daughter and 
the crocodiles !” ; 

Everybody felt heartily with Min- 
nie ; and though this interruption of 
hersin the middle ofthe service would 
have been thought by some orthodox 
people very questionable as to its 
propriety, yet it is doubtful whether 
that same chapter ever made a more 
vivid impression upon any congre- 
gation, large or small, than it did 
upon these four persons in that 
saloon cabin by the banks of the 
Nile. 

After an early luncheon, they set 
out for a walk in the direction of 
Memphis, that is to say, of all that 
remains of it, Paolo and his son 
leading the way. At the outskirts 
of the village, near which they were 
moored, was a school, from the in- 
terior of which rose a hum of small 
voices, 
ing the Koran. 

“It seems to me so strange, when 
I compare this country and my own,” 
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said Ernest to the Major, “ to think 
that we British, who boast of our 
superior advantages, should be nd 
better in some respects, and worse 
in others. In the matter of mud 
cabins and dirty attire, our Irish 
peasants are, in many localities, no 
better than the Egyptians.” 

“ Oh, surely, they cannot be sunk 
so low as these semi-barbarous 
people?” said the Major. ; 

“ Nay,” said Ernest, “ I only wish 
that our people were all as free from 
rags and as good customers to the 
wash-tub as some of these blue- 
shirted Fellaheen. And then in the 
matter of religion! We, from the 
superior elevation of our Christianity, 
profess to look down upon the Mos- 
Jems, and treat them as mere hea- 
thens. Yet what are the respective 
results? The followers of Mahomet 
diligently instruct all their young in 
the teachings of the Koran, which 
lays down definite rules of life, not 
expressed so vaguely that each may 
interpret them after his own fashion, 
but clear and unmistakable. With 
them, everything in religion is unl- 
form. With us Christians, to say 
nothing of the multiplicity of our 
creeds, each is split up into sections ; 
and almost every individual is ‘a law 
unto himself,’ from the independence 
with which he interprets the law.” 

“‘T must say that in this the Ma- 
hometans seem to have rather the 
best of it,” said the Major. 

“ And the most incomprehensible 
part of it all is that our State goes 
on professing to have a creed of its 
own. ‘The State would not (it would 
seem) appear respectable if there 
were not a State Church. Accord- 
ingly, the people are forced to con- 
tribute generally to the maintenance 
of that Church. But, on the other 
hand, the State is so liberal that it 
forces no single individual to believe 
in or conform, against his inclination, 
to that Church, which is so neces- 
sary to the spiritual respectability of 
the State at large. And therefore it 
says, ‘Though you must support 
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orthodoxy with your purses, to keep 
up the appearance of there being 
one religion for all, you may likewise 
support, with heart and pocket, any 
heterodoxy you choose, to keep up 
the reality of there being as many 
creeds as men are willing to pay 
for !” . 

** But thatis not the worst,” added 
Ernest; ‘for when, owing to the 
spread of manufactures and so forth, 
populations increase and multiply, 
the responsibilities of the State for 
the practical maintenance of its creed 
by the supply of churches, schools, 
and teachers, for its professed ad- 
herents, suddenly evaporate, and 
everything devolves just as much 
upon private effort as if the spread 
was a spread of heterodoxy, and not 
a sudden development of the pro- 
fessedly orthodox. What wonder, 
then, if the professedly orthodox be- 
come heartily heterodox, in sincere 
disgust at the hollowness of the whole 
affair, and that there spring up many 
rivals to the State creed, and to each 
other? And then, since these rival- 
ries are not always very harmoniously 
conducted, we have the unedifying 
spectacle of the Gospel of peace 
proving a stimulus to contention, 
till at last one is forced to wonder if 
people could be more unchristian if 
they had never heard of Christianity 
at all! This we find more forcibly 
illustrated, perhaps, in Ireland than 
in England, on account of the bitter 
hostility between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, which quite throws 
into the shade the lesser rivalries be- 
tween the different forms of Protes- 
tantism. Really one is sometimes 
tempted to think that these Mussul- 
men {have a better chance of get- 
ting to heaven with their undisputed 
Koran !” 

“Oh, Ernest, do not say that !” 
said Minnie, who had dropped her 
conversation with Mrs. Montagu to 
listen. ‘“ In speaking so, you depre- 
ciate, not only our Bible, but also 
the great means of salvation of 
which it contains the history; aye, 
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and the Saviour Himself, in whose 
divinity the Mussulmen do not be- 
lieve !” 

“By no means,” said Ernest. “ Far 
be it from me so to do. All I would 
say is that, as it was said of the men 
of Nineveh by our great Teacher 
Himself, so, perhaps, it may be re- 
specting the Moslems, who shall 
rise in judgment with the professing 
Christians of this generation, and 
shall’condemn them : because ‘ they 
repented at the preaching of’ Ma- 
homet ; ‘and, behold! a greater 
than’ Mahomet is with us !” 

“But are there not bad Mussul- 
men, as well as good Mussulmen ?” 
asked the Major, who had vivid 
Indian recollections. “And is it 
fair to compare good Mussulmen 
with bad Christians, and then hold 
them up as an example to us ?” 

“To do thus,” replied Ernest, 
“would certainly be unfair and un- 
just. But I do not seek to contrast 
the pious followers of the Prophet 
with our heedless or deliberately 
vicious folk. I seek rather to com- 
pare them with those amongst us 
who make great professions respect- 
ing their religion. Take, for in- 
stance, if I may revert to Ireland, 
a class of men who would consider 
it the greatest insult you could offer 
them to be told that they were not 
‘good Protestants.’ They would 
turn upon you—tell you that they 
were better ones than yourself—and 
be almost ready to fight you about 
it. And yet amongst the most ve- 
hement of these men you will find 
the worst attendants at their places 
of worship—neglecters of the sacra- 
ments prescribed in that Bible which 
they are so proud of possessing— 
and painfully deficient in that great 
doctrine on which the new Covenant 
is based, the doctrine of love to 
God, evinced by practical love to 
their fellow-men. They will, per- 
haps, stick by a ‘brother’ of their 
own persuasion ; but the parable of 
the good Samaritan, and the story 
of the ‘Woman at the well,’ seem 
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to have been totally thrown away 
upon them.” 

“And are all your Irish Protes- 
tant men of that stamp?” asked 
Mrs. Montagu. 

Heaven be thanked, no! Amongst 
our Protestant peasantry you will 
find some of the most religious peo- 
ple in the world; especially the 
Methodists.” 

{ ,“ But are not these Dissenters ?” 

“Not all. Those of whom I speak, 
more particularly the Primitive Me- 
thodists, are among the most regular 
attendants both at the ordinary ser- 
vices of the Church, and at the Com- 
munion. Their Methodism is merely 
a religious supplement, initiated by 
themselves to fill up the void left by 
a lifeless performance of the State 
ritual, gone through by some State- 
imposed, but perhaps wofully in- 
competent or unsympathetic clergy- 
man. If once our Protestant con- 
gregations had a voice in the choos- 
ing of their clergy, we should soon 
hear little more, either of Methodism 
or Dissent. And I believe there 
would also be an end of that politi- 
cal Protestantism of which I have 
just spoken.” 

** How so?” 

“ Because I believe that our Pro- 
testant congregations—(I speak still 
of Ireland, you know)— will not gain 
that power of selection, save as a 
consequence of the disestablishment 
of their Church. And when they no 
longer have a State-supportedChurch 
as a badge of victory over the in- 
digenous race, they will amalgamate 
more, in their every-day life, than 
they have hitherto done, with the 
Roman Catholics; and Christian 
charity will increase on both sides, 
as the result of the removal of this 
root of bitterness.” 

“ And are the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics as rancorous fas the ‘political 
Protestants ’ of whom you speak ?” 

“There are good and pious men 


amongst these, even as there are 


good and pious men amongst our 
own sort. This much one can learn 
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from their conversation coupled with 
their attention to their religious 
duties. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve there is to be found at the 
least as much unchristian bitterness 
amongst the professors of that faith 
as amongst the professors of our 
own. Some people would say—‘A 
great deal more of it? maybe there 
is. But when you ask me the ques 

tion, I can only reply as far as my 
own observation goes. I cannot 
answer to you as a Protestant gentle- 
man once answered me—as fol- 
lows :— 

“1 believe in my heart that man 
is a Ribbonman,” 

“Why ?” 

‘ Because I am sure he his !” 

“T think, and doubtless you will 
agree with me, that serious assertions 
ought to be founded on personal 
knowledge of facts. And of course 
a Protestant has no opportunity for 
hearing the evil things which some 
Roman Catholics may~ choose to 
think or say of Protestants. Yet, to 
judge by the many scowling and 
sinister faces which one unfortunately 
sees in some localities amongst the 
lower orders of Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, it is to be feared that there is 
amongst these a sad lack of those 
elevating influences which true Chris- 
tianity alone can impart,” 

“| wonder,” said the Major, “if 
some of these days the world will 
produce some new interpreter of 
Christian doctrine—some _preach- 
er of a more genuine Christian life 
than we are usually accustomed to 
witness. Protestant Christianity, 
when it does not break out into 
excesses of fanactism, as in your 
country, or of ritualism, as in Eng- 
land, seems to have become so very 
humdrum and lifeless) And Rome 
seems to vie with the Pharisees of 
old in the scrupulosity of her ad- 
herence to ordinances and the cere- 
monial law, to say nothing of the 
new-fangled doctrines with which 
she occasionally astonishes the world, 
engrafting them, with the utmost 
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self-confidence, on the Christianity 
of the Bible.” 

** But are you not, in thus pro- 
posing something new, condemning 
the old truth, which has been over- 
shadowed and perverted?” said Min- 
nie. 

“By no mieans, my dear Mrs. 
Seymour. I only ask for a new 
interpretation of old and immutable 
truths: such as will bring them 
home to the comprehension of the 
age we live in.” 

“IT do not understand you.” 

“T mean that, although the truth, 
and right, and wrong, never change, 
mankind does change. The man- 
hood of the nineteenth century is 
different to the manhood of primi- 
tive times. As the Judaic cere- 
monial suited the men who lived 
in the pastoral ages before Christ, so 
the Romish ritual (I do not include 
Rome’s erroneous doctrines) may 
have suited the men of the middle 
ages—men emerging from the state 
of pristine simplicity. A simple 
service was more pleasing to the 
Reformers, who had grown sick of a 
religion which was gaudy in its out- 
ward observances, but within was 
full of impostures, some of which 
the Roman Catholic Church herself 
scarcely dares to practise at the 
present day, save in the most back- 
ward regions of the most backward 
countries.” 

“And what change would you 
propose to effect in our services of 
the present day?” asked Ernest. 

“Oh, I would not care so much 
about the services,” replied the Ma- 
jor, “ as about making religion some- 
thing more than a mere matter of 
services. With what multitudes of 
people is their religion merely a 
case of church once on Sundays (if 
they have good enough clothes, and 
if it isn’t too wet); occasionally 
communicating; perhaps family pray- 
ears; but nothing more. We all go 
on in our worldly ways, for six-days- 
and-three-quarters out of the seven, 
just as ifwe had no religion. Our 
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respectable observance of the out- 
ward forms is supposed to be a 
sort of cheap spiritual whitewash, 
easily laid on. To say nothing of 
all the scandals that take place at 
the loose end of society, consider 
the amount of gossip which these 
scandals give rise to, and which is 
freely indulged in by the correct por- 
tion of society. The vices of those 
who do not profess to be good, fur- 
nish an ample fund of eager conver- 
sation for those who would be in- 
dignant if anybody accused them of 
being bad. The world at large, as 
though it lacked the courage to be 
downrightly wicked itself, devours 
with avidity, by way of consolation, 
the details of the wickedness of the 
more reckless ones. Is ¢Aa¢ Chris- 
tianity? And then consider the 
usual programme of the lives of 
those who have not to work for 
their bread. ‘Take life in its most 
harmless phase. Exclude, if you 
please, even scandal-mongering— 
a weakness common to both sexes— 
and all that kind of questionable 
conversation which I can answer for 
one sex, at least, as being far too 
prone to indulge in: and look at 
a large section of our race merely 
with respect to its negative aspect— 
its utter inutility! Think of the 
time, and the talents, and the ener- 
gies, and the money, which are 
squandered in the pursuit of mere 
selfish pleasure, by those who are 
almost daily rubbing shoulders with 
poverty, and ignorance, and degra- 
dation, of every description !” 

“As for the ignorance of the 
lower orders, [T sometimes wonder 
whether we have any right to con- 
sider it more unprofitable than the 
costly accomplishments of many 
amongst the ‘Upper Ten,’” said 
Emest. ‘To begin with, one often 
finds that people of the highest rank 
and position, girls as well as men 
(excuse me, ladies, for saying so), 
are almost as ignorant as the least 
instructed amongst the lower orders. 
At least, they seem unable to say a 
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word save on some one or two 
subjects which chance to be their 
© Shop.’” 

Poor Minnie winced a little. 
Her great trial in her married life 
was that her husband seemed not 
to have two ideas beyond the sub- 
jects of horses and soldiers. 

Ernest, who was looking towards 
Mrs. Montagu as he spoke, did not 
observe the cloud which passed 
over her face, and continued :— 

“ And then our masculine Latin 
and Greek, and your feminine 
Music and Italian, what does it all 
tend to? Does it help to make 
any of us more useful members of 
society? I often wish that some 
really useful pursuits could be found 
for ‘ladies and gentlemen,’ so that 
they might feel that they were some- 
thing better and had more of a 
vocation in the world than mere 
canary birds and monkeys.” 

“That’s just what I mean,” said 
the Major. “I want to see a re- 
ligion which would lead us so to 
think the ‘whole world kin’ to us, 
that it would stimulate us to impart 
to those around us, if possible, some 
of the blessings which we ourselves 
enjoy. It is in this way that I read 
the injunction—‘ Let him that has 
two coats give to him that hath none.’ 
Our religion, if there is anything real 
and genuine about it, should make 
us feel that the whole human family 
are our brethren, and induce us to 
exert ourselves a little more than we 
do for the benefit of those poorer 
or less-favoured brethren who fall 
within the limits of our ken. We, 
who have leisure, should form or- 
ganisations for visiting the poor and 
the afflicted, and those who are suf- 
fering, for the education of youth, 
and for the harmless enterntainment 
of those who are otherwise pre- 
cluded from the enjoyment of any 
but debasing amusements. And for 
these ends, we should deny ourselves 


somewhat, not only of our time, but’ 


also of our resources, that we may 
be able the better to communicate 
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to those who have not much of this 
world’s goods,” 

“But do I understand you that 
you would have us withdraw from 
what is called ‘ the world,’ so as to 
be able the better to devote our- 
selves to this excellent work ?” asked 
Mrs. Montagu. 

“ Not a bit of it !” exclaimed the 
Major, with warmth. “It is in this 
that I think many of our ‘pious’ 
people are so grievously mistaken, 
They would have you give up the 
world tee-totally ; and tell you that 
balls, and theatres, and all that sort 
of thing, are wrong. Now these, I 
think, are most mischievous people. 
They throw cold water upon the 
small spark of religion—the tiny in- 
stinct of self-denial and love for 
others—which exists in the breasts 
of those whoareunavoidably brought 
up in the paths of fashion. ‘This is 
a hard saying; who can bear it ? 
has been many a time the virtual 
exclamation of people who had in 
them a germ of usefulness. And so 
they have given up the thing in de- 
spair, without even making an ef- 
fort. I look upon it as perfectly 
compatiblewith the routine imposed 
by ‘ the world ’ (as it is called) upon 
its votaries, to devote a certain 
amount of time, and thought, and 
energy, and means, to works of use- 
fulness. And I believe that if our 
clergy were to begin strenuously to 
inculcate such a doctrine, they 
would make plenty of converts, 
especially from among the ranks of 
those who are what is called d/asé; 
that is to say, those who have 
reached the bottom of the cup of 
pleasure, and found out its utter 
shallowness ; being, in point of fact, 
endowed by nature (although, as 
yet, they know it not) with ener- 
gies for better things.” 

“TI fear that your doctrine is 
rather a dangerous one, Major,” 
said Mrs. Montagu. “ We are told 
that no man can serve two masters, 
We cannot serve God and mammon. 
The worldling will make but a sorry 
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worker, I fear, in the fields which 
you have indicated.” 

“Nay,” said Ernest, “ I think the 
Major is not far astray. Some world- 
lings, Iadmit, would soon tire, if put 
topractical work. But such people are 
to be found in every phase of life. 
Those, however, who have real en- 
ergy—though dormant--would soon 
become shining lights if they were 
brought face to face with a state of 
human suffering or human degrada- 
tion such as would stir them up to 
the cultivation of that energy, in 
order that they might alleviate the 
suffering, or grapple with the degra- 
dation. And I heartily agree with 
the Major, that the views some 
straight-laced people hold about re- 
ligion and its duties are so aggrava- 
ting, that they are enough to provoke 
others, not constituted like them- 
selves, into being naughty for mere 
mischief or opposition’s sake, or 
from an utter hopelessness of con- 
forming to such a model. There are 
people in the world whose religious 
ardour vents itself in an asceticism 
which is as repugnant to some minds, 
constituted in a different mould, as 
downright sin would be. If the 
repentant Publican was preferred 
before the self-righteous Phari- 
see in the parable, I earnestly be- 
lieve that the man or the woman 
whose position and means entitle 
them to enjoy what is termed ‘so- 
ciety,’ and the world’s innocent 
pleasures, and who do so in moder- 
ation, and leaven their self-gratifica- 
tion with a full measure of well-doing 
tothe less favoured world around 
them,—lI believe, I say, that such as 
these will earn a greater share of the 
Divine favour, than chilly-hearted 
piosities, who, if the truth were 
known, often repudiate enjoyments 
more from a lack of taste for them, 
or of means to enjoy them, than from 
any real self-discipline or self-denial.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” said the 
Major. “And when we see people 
bitterly censorious in their judg- 
ment of others, we may generally 
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feel assured that they deserve no 
credit for their own spotlessness, 
Those who, by the Almighty’s help, 
have schooled themselves into a 
disregard of any of the world’s less 
innocent allurements, generally have 
a sufficient knowledge of the extent 
of the fascination which those allure- 
ments possess, to enable them to 
judge charitably of those brothers 
or sisters who have unhappily suf- 
fered themselves to be led away by 
them !” 

**T now can understand what you 
meant, Major,” said Minnie. “‘ When 
you spoke of the need for a new 
interpreter of Christian doctrine, 
at first, I thought that you wished 
some really new and easy - going, 
theoretical, all-embracing creed to 
be invented. But now I see that 
you merely long for some one to 
arise — conspicuous alike for his 
piety and for his ability—who, hav- 
ing found that which was new some 
eighteen hundred years ago, although 
the Christianjworld seems to have 
lost it since—the keystone of our 
religion — shall have sufficient en- 
ergy and sufficient influence to ex- 
hibit that which he has re-dis- 
covered, so that all may be able to 
see and to recognise it.” 

“ And what do you call the key- 
stone of our religion, dear child?” 
asked Mrs. Montagu. 

“A new commandment give I 
unto you—that ye /ove one another !” 
Is not this the secret of real Chris- 
tianity? Is it not its distinctive 
principle? And does not the selfish, 
indolent, and contentious Christian 
world seem to have lost it? If we 
had the spirit of love working active 
amongst us in all its fulness, would 
it not become our greatest delight 
to relieve the distressed and comfort 
the afflicted; and should we not 
shrink with repugnance from any- 
thing like sectarian animosity—from 
heedless condemnation, or from pas 
sing uncharitably-severe judgments 
upon those around us? And we a 
live this Christian life while at the 
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same time innocently enjoying our- “You have expressed my senti- 
selves. He who healed the sick, ments as I could not myself have 
and comforted the weeping sisters done,” said the Majorheartily. “May 
of Lazarus, did not thinkit frivolous it not be long before the Christian 
or wrong to take a seat at the mar- World re-discovers its LOST KEY- 


And down like a cloud come the Cameron men. 
Their tartans are waving, their claymores are drawn, 
And their dirks faintly gleam in the grey light of dawn. 


riage-feast in Cana !” STONE !” 

{1 
DA 
THE CHASE. far 

I 

SPEED, speed, gallant Malcolm, your boat through the foam, ba 
Many miles still divide you from safety and home ; qu 
Your broadsword is wet with the blood of the slain, C: 
And vengeance scowls red on the brows of M‘Lean. lat 
The moonlight is sleeping on heather and lake, br 
But there’s light in the east where the sun has to break. Jc 
Awake! oh ye sleepers, make haste to the shore, liy 
Or Malcolm returns to his kinsmen no more. th 
As the hawk cleaves the air when the eagle pursues, b 
As the hart runs with speed from the hunter and grews, th 
The boat of young Malcolm flew on like the wind, th 
And the bark of his foemen rushed closely behind. in 
A braver young clansman ne’er handled claymore, Y 
Than he who now puts all his might to the oar, d 
But to turn back and fight would be courage in vain, J 
There’s a dozen to one, and each foe a M‘Lean. % 
Row swifter, row swifter, the foemen are near ! N 
There’s a prayer on his lips, on his eyelids a tear ; , Ls 
For he thinks with deep love of his home by the burn, e 
Where his grey-headed mother awaits his return. - 
And he thinks of his beautiful Flora in pain,— tl 
Is he never to see and to kiss her again? b 
Awake! oh ye clansmen, make haste to the shore, 0 
Or Malcolm returns to his Flora no more. } 
Love and vengeance are running a terrible race : ; 
Turn, Malcolm, and grapple, and die face to face. ' 

In the name of your sire, draw your claymore again, 

And once more please his ghost with the blood of M‘Lean, 
A hound loudly bays from the gorge of the glen, t 

: 


Return, oh ye baffled ones, swiftly retake 
Your way, sore in heart, o’er the waves of the lake. 
Young Malcolm steps out ’mid his kinsmen on shore, 
And returns to his mother and Flora asthore. 
London. R. C, F. Hannay, 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND, 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870, 


{107) A.D. 1802.—LorD REDEs- 
DALE (John Mitford).—Amongst the 
families of the north of England 
who trace their remote histories 
back to times long before the Con- 
quest, are the Mitfords, of Mitford 
Castle, in the county Northumber- 
land. Descended from a junior 
branch of this ancient family was 
John Mitford, barrister-at-law, who 
lived at Gilbury House, Hants, in 
the middle of the last century: he 
had two sons, both members of the 
bar, and both remarkable men in 
their day. William, the elder, was 
the author of a work of great learn- 
ing, research, and merit — Zhe History 
of Greece, which, commencing cen- 
turies before the Trojan war, comes 
down to the time of Alexander.! 
John, the younger brother, having 
“eaten all his dinners” in the 
Middle Temple, was called in due 
time to the bar, and immediately 
entered on the active duties of the 
laborious profession he had chosen. 
It may not be unworthy of remark 
that he and Lord Clare were both 
born in the same year, 1748. Author 
of a work well known to every 
Equity draughtsman,” he soon came 
to the foremost ranks in the Court 
of Chancery, and was appointed, on 
the first vacancy, to the situation of 
Justice of the General Sessions of 
Cardigan, Pembroke, and Carmar- 
then. In 1788 he was returned to 
Parliament for Beeralston, county 
Devon, and he subsequently sat 
for East Looe, in Cornwall. 

His voice, in his early career, 
had ever been raised on the side of 
civil and religious liberty. In the 


House of Commons he obtained, in 
1789, leave to bring in a bill to 
relieve the Roman Catholics from 
several of the cruel enactments 
which were passed against them in 
former years. His exertions, often 
clouded, were ultimately, in 1791, 
crowned with success, when he had 
the gratification of seeing an act 
passed, which enacted that such 
Roman Catholics as shall have 
taken certain statutable oaths, there- 
by prescribed, should not be prose- 
cutable for being Papists. 

Mitford was now (we speak of 
1795) the leader of the Chancery 
bar, and honours flowed, as a matter 
of course, upon him: appointed 
Chancellor of the Bishop of Durham 
and Solicitor-general for England, he 
was rewarded, too, with knighthood 
by the Crown: and yet, strangethough 
it may seem, he was then the prime 
mover in the House of Commons of 
every motion in favour of extending 
liberty of conscience, and he had no 
hesitation in denouncing the enact- 
ments against the Papists, as both 
sanguinary and severe. 

His liberality, however, ceased 
on his being appointed Attorney- 
general for England, in 1799, and 
from that time forward he appears 
to have been the most uncompromis- 
ing of the enemies of the Romish 
Church. On the 18th February, 
1801, he was elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons,’ a post which 
he filled with honour to himself 
during the brief space of one year, 
Lord Clare’s health had rapidly 
declined after his exclusion from 
the No-Popery cabinet of Mr. Ad- 


1 Vide William Mitford’s History of Greece, with Preface, by his brother, Lord 


Redesdale. 
2 Mitford on Pleading. 5th edition. 


3 Manning’s Lives of the Speakers of the House of Commons, p. 473. 
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dington, in 1801: his lordship, as 
‘we have seen, remained in London 
during the formation of the new 
Ministry, but he was never even 
once consulted by his Majesty’s 
advisers ; and as it too often happens 
that misfortunes never come alone,so 
he had his malady further increased 
by a fall from his horse, which has- 
tened his dissolution. 

The precarious state of Lord 
Clare’s health then opened a wide 
scene for political intrigue. Mr. 
Abbott, Chief Secretary for Ireland 
watched the minutest changes in his 
death sickness, but when it appeared 
all hope of his recovery was past, and 
that his senses were failing fast, he 
set out for England, and arrived in 
Downing Street several hours before 
those who were anxiously awaiting 
the Chancellor's decease. The race 
was to the swift, and Abbott’s pro- 
posed arrangements took place 
accordingly. Sir John Mitford was 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
Jand,} and with the Great Seal 
received the dignity of a peerage 
by the title of Baron Redesdale. 
Previous to his resigning the office 
of Speaker, he informed Mr. Leigh, 
the Clerk of the House of Commons, 
that His Majesty having appointed 
hit to the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland, it had become necessary 
that he should resign the Chair of 
the House of Commons. When 
this letter had been read, Mr. Ad- 
dington informed the House, that 
His Majesty permitted them to pro- 
ceed to the choice of a new Speaker, 
and the following day being ap- 
pointed, Mr. Abbott was elected 
without a division. 

The Chancellor then proceeded 
to Dublin, and entered on his duties 
of office. His first movement ap- 
pears to have been to cultivate the 
friendship of the bar. He gave them 
numberless entertainments, at which 
a multitude of jokes are related by 
Sir Jonah Barrington to have freely 
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passed around ; but why those vapid 
pleasantries—for witticisms there were 
none—could have been collected by 
that learned author, can only be 
accounted for on the principle laid 
down in the seventh chapter of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, that “ the jests of 
the rich are ever successful.” Had 
the following occurred at any table 
other than a Chancellor’s, and had 
these jokes been. perpetrated by any 
other than an Attorney-general, who 
would think for one moment of 
recording such slang? 

“Lord Redesdale was much 
(though unintentionally) annoyed by 
Lord Norbury at one of the first 
dinners he gave as Lord Chancellor of 
Irelandto the judgesand King’s coun- 
sel. Having heard that the mem- 
bers of the Irish bar (of whom he 
was then quite ignorant) were con- 
sidered extremely witty, and being 
desirous, if possible, to adapt himself 
to their habits, his lordship had 
obviously got together some of his 
best bar remarks to repeat to his com- 
pany as occasion offered, and if he 
could not be humorous, he deter- 
mined at least to be entertaining.” 

“ The first of his lordship’s obser- 
vations after dinner was, telling us 
that he had been a Welsh judge, and 
had found great difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the double consonants 
thatoccur in the Welsh proper names. 
‘After much trial,’ continued his 
lordship, ‘I found that the difficulty 
was mastered by moving the tongue 
alternately from one dog-tooth to 
the other.’ Lord Norbury (Attorney- 
general) seemed quite delighted 
with this discovery, and requested 
to know his lordship’s dentist, ‘ as 
he had lost one of his dog-teeth, and 
would immediately get another in 
place of it.’” Why Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, who was one of the com- 
pany on that evening, could think this 
absurd remark worth narrating, is mar- 
vellous in the extreme. ‘‘No doubt,” 
headds, “this went off flatly enough,” 
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as one might expect; but he next 
proceeds with another, certainly a 
shade or two better; and it being a 
learned nobleman’s joke, it was re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter. 
“Lord Redesdale’s next remark 
was, that when he was a lad, cock- 
fighting was the fashion, that both 
ladies and gentlemen went full 
dressed to the cock-pit—the ladies 
being in hoops. 

“*T see now, my lord !’ said Lord 
Norbury ; ‘ it was then the term cock- 
a-hoop was invented.’ A _ general 
laugh then burst forth, which dis- 
composed the learned Chancellor. 
He sat for a while silent, until skat- 
ing became a subject of conversation, 
when his lordship rallied, and with 
an air of triumph said,‘ that in his 
boyhood all danger was avoided ; 
for before they began to skate, they 
always put blown bladders under 
their arms, and if the ice happened 
to break they were buoyant and 
saved.’ ‘Ah, my lord,’ said Lord 
Norbury, that is what we call d/ad- 
dheram skate in Ireland.’” 

“ Lord Redesdale, who, as,indeed, 
might be expected, “ did not under- 
stand this sort of joking, still acted 
the courteous host: and by way of 
making a diversion, addressed Mr. 
Garrett O’Farrell, a genuine speci- 
men of the sons of the soil. ‘ Mr. Gar- 
rett O'Farrell,’ said the Chancellor, 
*I believe you are from the county 
of Wicklow, where your family have 
long held considerable property 
and are very numerous. I think 
I was introduced to several dur- 
ing my late tour in that county.’ 
‘Yes, my lord,’, replied O’Farrell, 


“we were very numerous; but so 


many of us have been lately hanged 
for sheep stealing that the name is 
getting rather scarce in that coun- 
t ft ” 

” sir Jonah says that Lord Redes- 
dale conceived from what he had 
seen that evening, that the Irish bar 
were a pleasant, though not a very 
comprehensible set of men. ‘There 
was little indeed in those attempts 
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at pleasantries more than the low 
slang. so well satirised by Albert 
Smith, in his amusing little books, 
The Gent, The Idler upon Town, and 
The Flirt. 

The following Jdon-mot, however, 
of Plunket’s, is also related by Sir 
Jonah Barrington, and is worth, per- 
haps, remembering. It appears that 
a cause was argued in Chancery, 
wherein it was prayed that the plain- 
tiff (who was drawer of certain bills 
of exchange) should be restrained 
from suing the defendant (who was 
the acceptor of these bills); and as 
they were accepted by the defend- 
ant to accommodate the plaintiff, the 
plaintiff, it was argued, should not 
now be permitted to sue the defend- 
ant upon them. “‘In fact,’ said 
Plunket, ‘they were nothing but 
kites.’ ‘Kites, Mr. Plunket!’ ex- 
claimed the astonished Lord Redes- 
dale, ‘kites, Mr. Plunket !—kites 
never could amount to the value of 
these securities! I don’t under- 
stand your statement at all, Mr. 
Plunket.’ 

“Tt is not to be expected that 
you should, my lord,’ answered 
Plunket. ‘In England and Ireland 
kites are quite different things. In 
England the wind raises the ite, 
but in Ireland the &éfe raises the 
wind’” 

The Chancellor protested “ ‘ that 
he did not feel in any way informed 
as yet.’” Mr. Plunket then under- 
took to explain, without mentioning 
those birds of prey, that the expres- 
sion Ai¢e in Ireland meant an accom- 
modation-bill. 

Lord Redesdale’s earlier career in 
the British House of Commons had 
inspired the Irish people on his ap- 
pointment to the Irish bench with a 
confidence in the Government of 
Hardwicke, constituted though it 
was under the ultra-No-Popery ad- 
ministration of Mr. Addington, 
Catholic emancipation was, however, 
to be resented, but under the delu- 
sive system of conciliation and mild- 
ness. The press was to be cor 
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rupted, and it was.1_ Not a journal- 
ist or printer in Ireland would admit 
a reflection on the Government. 
But the spirit of resistance was still 
abroad. The peace of Amiens, 
which had been proclaimed on the 
1st January, 1801, between Eng- 
land and France, had been a short- 
lived one. War was declared between 
the two countries on the 18th May, 
1803, and on the night of the 23rd 
(supra, page 519, column 1, line 11) 
of July following another insurrection 
broke out in Dublin, the principal 
director, and prime mover, being 
Robert Emmet, a young man of 
great talents and brilliant imagina- 
tion. His design was to establish an 
independent Irish Republic, and he 
hoped to accomplish this by striking 
a decisive blow in the capital. The 
insurgents, however, were few; not 
even two hundred men could be 
collected together on that fatal 
night. 

Emmett, to the last, had counted 
on large bodies of men, but in this 
he was deceived, yet even so he 
resolved to sally out with such poor 
followers as he had, march upon the 
Castle, and, if necessary, meet death 
in his course. 

The motley assembly of armed 
men, some of them intoxicated, 
marched along Thomas Street, with 
their unhappy leader at their head, 
who was endeavouring to maintain 
some order, with the assistance of 
Stafford, a man who remained close 
by him throughout this scene, and 
faithful to the last. It was now about 
half-past nine, and quite dark. The 
sequel is painful to tell; yet it must 
be told. Doctor Madden says :— 

“The stragglers in the rear soon 
commenced acts of pillage and assas- 
sination. The first murderous attack 
committed in Thomas Street was 
not that made on Lord Kilwarden, 
as we find by the following account 
in a newspaper of that day :— 

“* A Mr. Leech, of the Custom- 
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House, was passing through Thomas 
Street, in a hackney-coach, when he 
was stopped by the rabble; they 
dragged him out of the coach, with- 
out any inquiry—it seemed enough 
that he was a respectable man ; he 
fell on his knees, implored their 
mercy, but all in vain ; they began 
their work of blood, and gave him 
a frightful pike-wound in the groin. 
Their attention was then diverted 
from their humbler victim by the 
approach of Lord Kilwarden’s coach. 
Mr. Leech then succeeded in creep- 
ing to Vicar Street watch - house, 
where he lay a considerable time, 
apparently dead from loss of blood, 
but happily recovered from his 
wound,’” 

Now, of all the judges, and other 
high official persons in Ireland, in 
those days, not one was so estimable, 
so good, and so humane, as Lord 
Kilwarden, Chief-Justice of the King’s 
Bench.’ He had often stood between 
an innocent prisoner andthe death 
to which his enemies had already 
doomed him. Most unfortunately, 
just as the mad mob of rioters had 
got beyond the control of their 
leader, and had already dipped their 
hands In blood, a private carriage 
was seen moving along that part of 
Thomas Street which leads to Vicar 
Street. It was stopped and attacked ; 
Lord Kilwarden, who was inside, 
with his daughter and his nephew, 
the Rev. Richard Wolfe, cried out: 
“Tt is 1, Kilwarden, Chief-Justice of 
the King's Bench.” A man, whose 
name is said to have been Shannon, 
rushed forward, plunged his pike 
into his body, crying out: “ You 
are the man I want.” A portmanteau 
was then taken out of the carriage, 
broken open, and rifled of its 
contents ; his lordship, mortally 
wounded, was dragged out on the 
pavement, and several additional 
wounds inflicted onhim. His nephew 
endeavoured to make his escape, but 
was taken, and put to death. The 


1-Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. i., 2nd part, p. 171. 
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unfortunate young lady remained in 
the carriage, till one of the leaders 
rushed forward, took her from the 
carriage, and led her through the 
rabble to an adjoining house ; and 
it is worthy of observation, that in 
the midst of this scene of sanguinary 
tumult, no injury or insult was offered 
to her, or attempted to be offered, 
by the infuriated rabble. Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald states that the person who 
rescued her from her dreadful situa- 
tion was Robert Emmet. 

Miss Wolfe, after remaining some 
time in the place of refuge she was 
placed in, proceeded on foot to the 
Castle, and entered the Secretary’s 
office, in a distracted state, and is 
said to have been the first bearer of 
the intelligence of her father’s mur- 
der. Lord Kilwarden was found 
lying on the pavement dreadfully 
and mortally wounded. When the 
street was cleared of the insurgents, 
he was carried, almost lifeless, to the 
watch-house in Vicar Street. 

This foul murder was an atrocity 
really horrible. Reasons have been 
assigned or suggested for it ; as that 
the man who first attacked him had 
had a relative sentenced to death by 
his lordship, that he was mistaken 
for Lord Carleton, avery differentkind 
of judge ; but the odious deed stands 
out in all its bloody horror, no bet- 
ter—but also no worse—than many 
of the outrages done upon the people 
in ’98, by Orange Yeomanry and 
Ascendancy magistrates.! 

Doctor Madden thus narrates the 
close of this dreadful affair :— 

“Emmet halted his party at the 
Market-house, with the view of re- 
storing order, but tumult and insub- 
ordination prevailed. During his 
ineffectual efforts, word was brought 
that Lord Kilwarden was murdered ; 
he retraced his steps, proceeded to- 
wards the scene of the barbarous 
outrage, and in the course of a few 
minutes returned to his party ; from 
that moment he gave up all hope of 
effecting any national object. He 
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saw that his attempt had merged 
into a work of pillage and murder. 
He and a few of the leaders who 
were about him abandoned their 
project and their followers. A de- 
tachment of the military made its 
appearance at the corner of Cut- 
purse-row, and commenced firing on 
the insurgents, who immediately fled 
in all directions. The rout was 
general in less than an hour from 
the time they sallied forth from the 
depét. The only place where any- 
thing like resistance was made was 
in the Coombe, where Colonel 
Brown was killed, and two members 
of the Liberty Rangers, Messrs. Ed- 
monston and Parker. The guard- 
house of the Coombe had been un- 
successfully attacked, though with 
great determination; and a great 
many dead bodies were found there.” 

So unexpected was the insurrec- 
tion that the Lord Lieutenant was 
actually entertaining on that even- 
ing, at dinner the Lord Chancellor 
and several others,! at the Vice-Regal 
Lodge, a place almost entirely with- 
out protection. 

His friends then besought of Em- 
met to fly, while there was yet time : 
they implored of him to seek in 
another country that safety which 
was no longer afforded to him in 
this. He consented ; had he then 
fled his life would have been spared, 
but there was one dearer to him than 
life, and that one was Sarah the 
daughter of John Philpot Curran, 
and, come what may, he was resolved 
to see her once again before leaving 
his native shores. How to cor- 
respond with her, and how to wish 
her a jong farewell, these were the 
thoughts that were uppermost in 
his mind. He did meet her, but it 
was the meeting before death.—It 
was the meeting of another Olinda 
and Sophronia : 

Too long for thee I mourned my life dis- 
joined, 

And now in death a hapless meeting find.® 

Every moment of delay made his 


2 Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, book ii., line 255. 
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escape more difficult to accomplish. 
The bloodhounds were on his 
track ; they followed and found him, 
and on the same night he was 
arrested and thrown into prison, and 
on the 16th of September following 
was put on his trial for high-treason, 
at a special commission before Lord 
Norbury, Baron George, and Baron 
Daly. The unfortunate young man 
was found guilty ; the presiding judge 
then asked him had he anything to 
say why sentence of death and execu- 
tion should not be passed against 
him? In language that can never 
be forgotten he thus replied : 

“Why sentence of death and execu- 
tion should not be pronouncedagainst 
me, I have nothing to say. But 
why my name and character should 
not be transmitted to posterity 
loaded with the foulest obliquies, I 
have much to say. A man in my 
situation has not only to combat 
with the difficulties of fortune, but 
with those of prejudice. The sentence 
of the law which delivers over his 
body to the executioner consigns his 
name to obliquy. The man dies, 
but his memory lives. And that 
mine may not forfeit all claim to 
the respect of my countrymen, I 
use this opportunity to vindicate 
myself from some of the charges 
brought against me. Let what I 
have to say, and the few observations 
I have to make as to my principles 
and motives, glide down the surface 
of the stream of your recollection, 
till the storm shall have subsided, 
with which it is already buffeted. 
Were I to suffer death only after 
having been adjudged guilty, I 
should bow my neck in silence to 
the stroke. But I am accused of 
being an emissary of France, of being 
an agent of that country in the 
heart of my own. It is false. Iam 
no emissary. I did not wish to 
deliver up my country to a foreign 
power, and least of all to France . 

. - When we review the conduct of 
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France towards other countries, could 
we expect better from her? Look 
to Holland, look to Italy, look 
to Switzerland, to every country 
through which she has pushed her 
victories! Let not any man attaint 
my memory, by believing that I 
could hope for pardon through the 
aid of France, and betray the sacred 
cause of liberty by committing it to 
the power of her most determined 
foe .... Were my country once 
freed from the yoke of England, 
had my countrymen a country to 
defend, would I then call on them, 
‘Be united and fear no force with- 
out. Look not for your arms, 
oppose them with your hearts. With 
the sword in one hand and a torch 
in the other oppose and force them 
with patriotism, love of liberty, and 
with courage.’” .... 

Reminded. more than once. by 
Lord Norbury, that the court would 
not permit him to give utterance 
to treasonable expressions, Emmet 
thus concluded :— 

““My Lord, I did not mean to 
utter treason. I did not mean to 
use seditious language. I did not 
even seek to exculpate myself. I 
did only endeavour to explain the 
obvious principles on which I acted, 
without even as much as an attempt 
at their application. Where is the 
boasted freedom of your constitu- 
tion — where the impartiality and 
clemency of your courts of justice— 
if a wretched culprit about to be 
given over to the executioner, be 
not suffered to vindicate his motives 
from the aspersions of calumny ? 

“You, my lord, are the judge—I am 
the culprit ; but you, my lord, are a 
man, and Iam another. And as a 
man to whom fame is dearer than 
life, I will use the last moments of 
that life in rescuing my name and 
memory from the foul and odious im- 
putations thrown upon them. Ifthe 


- spirit of the illustrious dead can wit- 


ness the scenes of this transitory life, 
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dear shade of my venerable father, 
look down with a virtuous scrutiny 
on your suffering son, and see, has he 
deviated for a moment from those 
moral and patriotic lessons which you 
taught him, and which he nowdiesfor. 
“As to me, my lords, I have been 
sacrificed on the altar of truth and 
liberty. There have I extinguished 
the torch of friendship, and offered 
up the idol of my soul, the object of 
my affections. There have I parted 
with all that couid be dear to me in 
this life, and nothing now remains 
but the cold honours of the grave 
My lamp of life is nearly extinguished. 
My race is finished, and the grave 
opens to receive me. All I request 
at my departure from this world is 
the charity of its silence. Let no 
man write my epitaph—no man can 
write my epitaph. And as no man 
who knows my motives dares to vin- 
dicate them, so let no man who is 
ignorant of them with prejudice as- 
perse them, till my country has taken 
her rank amongst the nations of the 
earth. Then only can my epitaph be 
written, and then alone can my cha- 
racter be vindicated—I have done.” 
On the 2oth September he was ex- 
ecuted in Thomas-street. Strange 
though it seem, the place of his in- 
terment is even now the subject- 
matter of dispute. Some have said 
that he was buried in St. Michan’s 
churchyard, and others that he was 
buried in St. Peter’s ; whilst others, 
and amongst them George Petrie, 
the eminent antiquarian, say that his 
remains were laid in the old church- 
yard of Glasnevin, under an unin- 
scribed headstone on the left-hand 
side of the entrance-gate. The entire 
aspect of the place forcibly reminds 
one of Moore’s description of Em- 
met’s grave— 
Oh, breathe not his name: let it sleep in 
the shade, 


Where, cold and unhonoured, his relics are 
laid. 


The revolt suppressed, an Act was 
brought into Parliament for the sus- 
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pension of the writ of Habeas Corpus. 
During the debate, the Irish govern- 
ment was eulogised bythe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. ‘“ The adminis- 
tration of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Hardwicke,” he said, “was admir- 
able. On the signing of the peace of 
Amiens, in 1802, Lord Hardwicke 
was anxious to give up to the people 
the established forms of law and 
justice. Since that time an eminent 
legal character in Ireland, (Lord 
Clare) has been succeeded by a 
person who had filled the chair of 
that House (Lord Re-lesdale), but 
of whom he would s*~ nothing, as 
there could be but 01.- »pinion as to 
his merit, only to obs« ~e, that Lord 
Hardwicke having the .\vice of that 
distinguished person, atiorded an ad- 
ditional pledge that in such hands 
the great powers he proposed to give 
would be safe.” 

“Little,” writes Plowden, “ did 
Mr. Addington foresee the conse- 
quence of boasting that Lord Hard- 
wicke and the Irish government 
moved under the influence of Lord 
Redesdale. Subsequent events will 
bring forth the policy, sentiments, and 
conduct, of that nobleman towards 
Ireland.”! 

The rebellion stamped out—the 
whole conduct of the Hardwicke 
administration came to be con- 
sidered: the threatened outbreak 
which was known to thousands, 
was unknown to the Government, 
and when all was past, the shal- 
low agents of that Government 
displayed their folly in a senseless 
device. A young adventurer by 
the name of Houlton, intimated 
to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, that he had information of 
importance to impart. The in- 
timation procured him instant 
admission to the Privy Council, 
which assembled with Lord Redes- 
dale at their head, and gave every 
credit to his report, which in effect 
was, that there was a fleet of smug- 
glers and insurgents in full sail from 
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Belfast, to surprisethe Pigeon House, 
and thence to proceed to the Castle. 
He gained further credence by his 
statement of what he himself could 
achieve. The result was that they 
agreed to equip him instantly with 
a cocked-hat and feathers, and send 
him down to Belfast, to tempt, to 
deceive, and to betray. Houlton af- 
fected great modesty and modera- 
tion before the Council: he stated 
that one hundred guineas would 
answer his first and immediate ob- 
ject. Lord Redesdale sympathised 
with the zeal of this spy, and pressed 
five hundred guineas upon him in 
the first instance, observing that he 
could do nothing with a hundred, 
and gave him an assurance that 
thousands would not be wanting if 
he found occasion for them.} 

About the time that this adven- 
turous informer was equipped, in- 
structions were prepared to be sent 
to Sir Charles Ross, who then com- 
manded at Belfast to apprise him 
that the rebel general was a confi- 
dential servant of the Castle, and 
was not to be interrupted in his 
progress of temptation and seduction, 
but was rather to be aided and 
assisted, as he should desire and 
suggest. The express was forwarded 
by an ordinary Dragoon, but Houl- 
ton, conceiving that he could not 
travel too fast, hired a coach and four, 
and arrived in Belfast a considerable 
time before the dragoon with the 
advice of his advent; and the result 
was, that when in the act of spouting 
treason, and endeavouring to entrap 
the unwary multitude, the miscreant 
was arrested and sent back under a 
strong guard to Dublin. ‘The matter 
soon came to light, and much damage 
was done to the Government by the 
discovery. 

A motion in the House of Com- 
mons, for an inquiry into the conduct 
of His Majesty’s Government in Ire- 
land was brought on by Sir John 
Wrottesley, in relation to the insur- 
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rection of the 23rd of July. This 
motion was for the purpose of pre- 
paring the way to bring back Mr. 
Pitt to office, by exposing the embe- 
cility and remissness of the admin- 
istration of Mr. Addington. It was 
on that occasion that Mr. Canning in- 
troduced the weak and inflammatory 
letters of Lord Redesdale to the Earl 
of Fingal to the consideration of 
the House. He observed that “ Lord 
Redesdale, after the contemptible 
number and means of the late insur- 
rection had been fully disclosed to the 
Irish Government, had most unwar- 
rantably asserted that it was an insur- 
rection of whole classes of rebels; 
thereby making an imputation against 
three-fourths of the people of Ireland ; 
that they had, it was true, furnished 
from the whole country but eighty 
rebels, of which, according to the mi- 
nisterial statement, it consisted.” _ He 
then read, with shame and indigna- 
tion, the correspondence between 
the Chancellor and the noble Earl. 

The letters which caused so much 
excitement were four in number. It 
appeared that after the insurrection 
had been suppressed, Lord Fingal had 
solicited the commission of the peace 
for the county of Meath; the Chan- 
cellor sent him the warrant for his 
appointment, and he accompanied it 
with a letter the first part of which 
was an instruction upon the duties. of 
active loyalty; in the second he 
stated, that so long as the Catholic 
clergy taught their flocks that unity 
was an essential requisite ia the 
Church of Christ, so long would they 
inculcate hatred and treason to their 
legitimate sovereign, should he not 
submit to the Church of Rome.” 

In his second letter, the Chancel- 
lor attributed the late insurrection, 
“To the difference in religious opin- 
ions of the bulk of the people, who, 
heedless themselves about their con- 
stitutional rights, were taught and 
encouraged by their clergy to de- 
mand an equal participation of them 
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with Protestants, whom they refuse 
consider brethren in Christ.” The 
Chancellor then went on to arraign 
a pastoral of Dr. Troy, published in 
the year 1793, “On the Duties of a 
Christian Citizen,” a work which it 
was said savoured strongly of repub- 
licanism, but which was written to 
prove that the Church of Rome had 
not in times past been invariably 
in favour of arbitrary Governments. 
The Chancellor then concluded by 
asserting that loyalty could not pre- 
vail in the Catholic body until their 
clergy should cease to preach the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation.! 

In his third letter, Lord Redes- 
dale urged the temporal degradation 
of the Bishop of Rome, by the 
French tyrant as a reason for the 
Irish clergy’s disclaiming the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, so dis- 
structive of the repose of mankind. 
That it is mockery and folly for 
priests to pretend to exhort their 
flocks to loyalty, whilst they tell 
them that all who refuse to obey the 
Church are rebels to God.” He 
then charged that Catholics who 
were under the instruction of their 
priests came from all parts of Ireland 
to effect the horrid purposes mani- 
fested on the 23rd of July. 

In the fourth and last letter, he 
insisted, “that the whole tenor of 
the conduct of the lower orders of 
Catholics shewed that the duties of 
loyalty were not effectually taught 
to them, and that many of the higher 
orders both clergy and laity are not 
impressed with them.” He then con- 
cluded by stating that “ the priests 
of the Romish persuasion, who had 
never taken, and never would take, 
honest and constitutional means to 
make their congregations loyal sub- 
jects of the Protestant Government 
of this country.” 

Tothose insulting communications 
Lord Fingal replied with dignified 
forbearance. He disclaimed contro- 
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versy, and vindicated his own and the 
loyalty of his brethren. in the faith. 

Mr. Canning having concluded read- 
ing the correspondence for the House, 
denounced the Chancellor,and added 
“that where such a spirit ruled, and 
where such opinions were cherished, 
the Government influenced by them 
could not be a conciliatory one. It 
was an imprudent Government, and 
very ill adapted for even the safety 
of the public.” 

Mr. Fox spoke of Lord Redes- 
dale’s conduct in the matter with 
contempt and indignation. 

Lord Redesdale, in connexion with, 
the Government of Ireland, was again 
made the subject of debate in Par- 
liament on the Irish Militia Bills, in 
1803, which were brought in for the 
purpose of empowering His Majesty 
to accept of the offers of such of the 
militia corps in Ireland as had volun- 
teered to extend their services to 
Great Britain. Mr. Hutchinson ap- 
proved of the bill, notwithstanding 
every effort made by His Majesty’s 
Ministers to repress it. “It evin- 
ced,” he said, “their loyalty to the: 
King, reeking as they were with 
blood, covered with abuse, and de- 
graded by the vilest insults that 
could possibly be offered. He sup- 
ported the measure because it was 
a parliamentary refutation of the pro- 
duction of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who arrogated to himself 
the privilege of harrowing up the 
feelings of millions of his fellow-sub- 
jects, by imputing to them principles. 
which they abhorred, and motives 
by which they were not actuated,”” 
Other speakers followed, many of 
whom insisted that it was impossible 
to expect any improvement whilst 
the present Lord Chancellor inspired 
the Government of the country. 

Although Lord Hardwicke’s go- 
vernment was pretended to have 
been conciliatory in the extreme, 
Lord Redesdale had been known 


1 For a full account of this pamphlet, vide Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, p. 485. 


2 Ib. 260. 
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publicly to boast that Ireland could 
never be kept in subjection without 
a standing army of twenty thousand 
regular troops in that country, and 
every man of them a Protestant. 

To the plausibility of the Govern- 
ment many men, hitherto considered 
as staunch patriots, fell victims. 
Gratten eulogised the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; Plunket accepted office. 
The press teemed with praise; the 
people were cajoled. One man only 
was found to tear aside the curtain 
which concealed the policy and ma- 
chinery of the so-called Hardwicke 
administration. A judge, with 4 3600 
a-year from Government, was per- 
haps the last man likely to take this 
course. And yet we find Judge 
Johnson penning in his closet a 
series of philippics under the signa- 
ture of “Juverna.” He declared 
that Lord Hardwicke was bestrode 
by Mr. Justice Osborne, Messrs. 
Wickham and Marsden, and by “a 
Chancery pleader from Lincoln’s 
Inn,” which was immediately recog- 
nised as Lord Chancellor Kedesdale. 
Giving reign to his indignation and 
expression to his pity, he exhorted 
Ireland to awaken from its lethargy. 
The main drift of the letters was to 
prove that the government of a harm- 
less man was not necessarily a harm- 
less government. The printer was 
prosecuted, but to save himself he 
gave up the Judge’s MS. Great 
excitement greeted this disclosure, 
atid Judge Johnson descended from 
the bench, never more to mount it. 

A public trial took place, of which 
the report fills two portly volumes ; 
and the Judge was found guilty. 
Before receiving sentence, however, 
the Whigs came into power, and 
Johnson was allowed to retire with 
a pension. But he considered that 
he had been hardly dealt with ; and 
the prosecution had the effect of 
lashing the Judge into downright 
treason. He became an advocate 
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for separation, dressed @ /a mitt- 
taire, and wrote essays, suggesting, 
among other weapons of warfare to 
be used in the “great struggle of 
national regeneration,” bows, arrows, 
and pikes,”? 

Lord Redesdale’s correspondence 
in relation to the magistracy was not 
confined to that above stated with 
Lord Fingal. Equally troublesome 
but more humiliating, was that with 
Lord Cloncurry. He had been ar- 
rested under the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, and committed a 
prisoner to the Tower, on the 8th 
May 1799, and was not discharged 
until March 1801. The Chancellor 
declined to admit him to the magis- 
tracy, but the mattzr coming before 
Lord Hardwicke, he ordered, in un- 
mistakeable language, that his lord- 
ship’s name should be forthwith 
placed on the rollofthemagistracy for 
the counties of Meath and Kildare.” 
Lord Kedesdale was constrained to 
obey, and had to undergo the humili- 
ation of writing to Lord Cloncurry 
to inform him that the commission 
of the peace would immediately be 
made out for him. Lord Cloncurry 
replied that he would receive no 
favour at the hands of Lord Redes- 
dale, and so the matter dropped. 
This was nearly the last official act 
of the Chancellor. 

With the accession of Fox to the 
coalition ministry in 1806, terminated 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Hardwicke. 
He was succeeded by the Duke of 
Bedford, and his very first act was 
the instantaneous removal of Lord 
Redesdale from his situation, even 
before his successor had arrived in 
Ireland.* 

On the 4th of March the Chan- 
cellor sat for the last time in court. 
When the business of the day was 
over, he addressed the bar. He 
told them that when he came over 
to Ireland, he thought he should 
have probably spent the remainder 





1 Fitzpatrick’s Sham Squire, where the authorities are all collected. 
? Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncurry. 


* Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. ii., p. 280. 
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of his life there. He proudly hoped 
to have lived amongst them, and to 
have died amongst them, but that 
had not been permitted. 

I{is lordship then expressed his 
sense of the obligations he owed to, 
and acknowledged his thanks for the 
conduct of the profession, and also 
of the officers and practitioners of 
the court. His lordship (writes 
Plowden) was much agitated, and 
shed tears profusely ; after a short 
pause, he continued : “ It would have 
been my wish to have continued to 
sit, until the gentleman who has been 
named to succeed me should have 
arrived. I believe it was his wish 
also. I have every reason to think 
so, and from him I have received 
every degree of politeness and atten- 
tion. I am sorry that other persons 
have thought me unworthy to be 
trusted with the seal during that in- 
terval. What can occasion this 
(which I cannot but consider as a 
personal insult) I am unable to guess. 
But I have been informed that a 
peremptory order has come to the 
Lord Lieutenant not to suffer a mo- 
ment to elapse in preventing the 
great seal longer remaining in my 
hands. I know not whence this 
jealousy of me has arisen, or how my 
continuing to sit in the Court of 
Chancery (for I could make no other 
use of the great seal but under the 
warrant of his Excellency) could in- 
terfere with any views of His Majesty’s 
ministers. I am proudly conscious 
of having discharged the duties of my 
station with honesty and integrity to 
the utmost of my abilities. 

“ For the office I care not, except 
so far as it afforded me the oppor- 
tunity of discharging conscientiously 
an important public duty. It was 
unsought for by me. I came here 
much against my will. I came from 
a high situation in England, where I 
was living amongst old friends and 
in the midst of my family. But I 
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was told I owed it to public duty 
and to private friendship to accept 
the offer, so I yielded. I yielded 
to the solicitations of some of those 
who have concurred in my removal. 
This I own, I did not expect, and 
this I was not prepared to bear.” 

His lordship here again was affect- 
ed even to tears. He then made 
general offers of his services to Ire- 
land; and considering how vehe- 
mently in word and writing he ex- 
pressed himself with reference to 
the great body of Irish Catholics, 
and how hostile he was to their ad- 
mission to an equal participation of 
all constitutional rights with their 
fellow-countrymen, he made this 
singular declaration: —‘“ To this 
country I have the highest sense of 
obligation. Ido not know that in 
a single instance I have experienced 
anything but kindness. I have ex- 
perienced it from all ranks of people 
without exception.” 

After his lordship had concluded, 
the Attorney-general (the Right Hon, 
Standish O’Grady) rose, and in the 
name and by the direction of the 
bar addressed his lordship in a short 
speech, expressive of the sense which 
that learned body entertained of his 
lordship’s endowments, which pre- 
eminently qualified him to preside 
in a court of equity, and of their 
thanks for the impartial attention, 
sagacity, and patience, which he had 
uniformly manifested on all occa- 
sions, and for the instruction which 
they had received from a course of 
decisions during the four years by 
which he had much advanced the 
science they professed.! 

Lord Redesdale then descended 
from the bench, and immediately 
took his departure for England, 
having left an immense amount of 
arrears of business for his successor 
to clear away, as appeared in the 
debate in the House of Lords, when 
Lord Howick stated that on the re- 


1 Vide Mr. Lefroy’s opinion of this eminent judge, in Schoale’s and Lefroy’s Reports, 
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tirement of Lord Redesdale the new 
Chancellor, the Right Hon. G. Pon- 
sonby, “found the business in arrears 
six years. Six hundred motions and 
four hundred and twenty - seven 
causes ; he cleared all the motions 
and two hundred causes, besides the 
current business of his court.”? 

The instantaneous removal of 
Lord Redesdale, even before his suc- 
cessor had arrived in Ireland, infused 
incalculable satisfaction throughout 
every rank of the Catholic popula- 
tion, whom he had so coarsely in- 
sulted and traduced. 

The remaining years of Lord Re- 
desdale’s life were not spent in idle- 
ness. He had formerly been the 
friend of religious liberty ; he was 
now its hard-working and uncom- 
promising foe. The Viceroyalty he 
supported, and condemned the idea 
of its removal from Dublin. In his 
letter to Lord Eldon, he thus ex- 
pressed himself on that subject :— 


“ Batsford, Sept. 15, 1821. 

“Tt is rumoured that Lord Talbot 
is to be the last Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. I do not think that Ireland 
is ripe for such a change. If the 
court of the Lord Lieutenant were 
removed, few of the Irish gentlemen 
who remain in Ireland would con- 
tinue there. The court in Dublin 
-also contributes to the civilisation of 
Ireland, by introducing good man- 
mers among those who frequent 
it.” 

Again on the 17th of December, 
-also writing to Lord Eldon, he says, 
“‘ Ministers have fancied that Ireland 
‘could do better without a Lord 
Lieutenant, and some of them have 
called his office a useless pageant. 
But under the present circumstances 
they would govern the colonies as 
well without governors as Ireland 
without that pageant.” 

On the 25th of Mareh, 1805, the 
‘Catholic petition for emancipation 
was presented, by Lord Grenville, 
to the House of Lords. Lord El- 
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don objected to the formal motion 
that the petition should be printed. 
He was followed on the same side 
by Lord Camden, the Bishop of 
Durham, and Lord Redesdale, who 
made a violent speech against the 
motion. He said that “to pass such 
a measure, would be to take the 
titles and lands from the Protestant 
hierarchy and give them to the 
Catholic bishops.” ‘Taking rather a 
novel view of the constitution of 
the Catholic Church be continued : 
“If the Catholic hierarchy were 
abolished, something might be done 
to conciliate the Catholic body, and 
to the generality of that body; he 
was confident the abolition of the 
hierarchy would be extremely grate- 
ful. He had heard of a province, 
where the inferior clergy one and 
all deprecated the appointment of 
a bishop amongst them: and se- 
veral reputable and intelligent Ca- 
tholics had assured his lordship that 
they would be glad to get rid of 
the bishops. From their hierarchy 
the Catholics should release them- 
selves, and until they did so, they 
were unworthy to participate fully 
with Protestants in the privileges they 
sought by their petition.” 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, dis- 
claiming all illiberality, bigotry, or 
uncharitableness, also opposed the 
motion, and in doing so he said 
that he was strongly affected by 
the speech of Lord Redesdale. 
After a long debate the motion 
was rejected in the Lords, and so 
ended the discussion for emancipa- 
tion in the House for a time. 

Lord Redesdale rendered impor- 
tant services to his country by his 
unwearied attention to cases of ap- 
peal, and in the committees of the 
House of Lords. His exertions in 
carrying a bill for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors through Parliament 
are a lasting monument of his phi- 
lanthropy. His lordship was married 
on the 6th of June 1803, to Lady 
Frances Perceval, daughter of John, 





1 Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. iii., p. 546, Me 


2 Ib.» vol. ii., pe 228, 
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second Earl of Egmont, by whom he 
has issue, John Thomas, the present 
peer, and one daughter, Frances 
Elizabeth. Lord Redesdale assumed 
by royal permission, in 1809, the 
surname and arms of Freeman, in 
addition to those of his paternal 
family. He died on the 16th Jan- 
uary 1830, being then in his 82nd 
year. 

Few Chancellors have taken a 
deeper interest than Lord Redes- 
dale did in endeavouring to rescue 
the records of this country from de- 
‘struction.! Those valuable docu- 
ments, which were then in a state of 
confusion, almost inextricable con- 
fusion, lay buried in_ sepulchral 
vaults and chambers in the law 
courts, the Custom - house, the 
Tower, and the Castle. The moul- 
dering obscurity in which the most 
precious archives of the kingdom 
had so long reposed, was unfavour- 
able to their preservation; many de- 
cayed and perished in the catacombs 
in which they were entombed. The 
melancholy state of disorder and 
confusion into which the records of 
the principal repositories had fallen, 
is fully detailed in Lord Redesdale’s 
report upon the subject to the Earl 
of Hardwicke, and since his time in 
the reports of the English sub-com- 
missioners, who visited Ireland in 
1808 and 1812.” 

(108). A.D. 1806.—GEORGE Pon- 
‘SONBY, grandson of the first Earl of 
Besborough, was born on the sth 
March, 1755, and was educated at 
the University of Cambridge, where 
he obtained many distinctions, Cal- 
led to the Irish bar in 1780, his early 
career was marked by an antipathy 
to the laborious profession he had 
«hosen. His father, the Right Hon- 
ourable John Ponsonby, had been a 
‘distinguished barrister in his day; 
was Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and was six times Lord Jus- 


1 Morris's Patent Rolls; vol. i., p. 22. 
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tice in the absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Two years after his call, George 
Ponsonby became member of Par- 
liament, was appointed one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel, and also Counsel 
to the Revenue, at a salary of £1,200 
a year. We have already, when 
speaking of the independence of 
1782, mentioned how George IIL, 
through his Secretary of State, de- 
livered a message to his Parliament 
in Ireland, proposing to redress the 
grievances then so bitterly com- 
plained of. Ponsonby rose on that 
occasion, andafter eulogising Govern- 
ment, moved an address “ thank- 
ing the King for his goodness and 
condescension, and assuring His 
Majesty that his faithful Commons 
would immediately proceed to the 
great subjects he had recommended 
to their consideration.” 

In the struggles for religious 
liberty, and for national indepen- 
dence, Ponsonby was ever to be 
found on the side of the oppressed. 
The atrocities of the Orangemen of 
Armagh, of 1795, he denounced. 
“Their enormities,” he said, “exceed 
any that ever disgraced any country, 
and were such as the existing laws 
were not calculated fully to meet.” 
Bitter in his antagonism to the pro- 
posed union, he spoke in the House 
of Commons against the measure, 
and avowed his opinion that if car- 
ried it would endanger the con- 
nexion between the two countries.” 

“It is scarcely to be imagined 
(wrote Sir Jonah Barrington) what 
an effect such a speech, from a calm, 
discreet, and loyal man, a constitu- 
tional lawyer, and representative of 
a high aristocratic family, produced 
in that House. It was, in point of 
extent and power, unexpected from 
so calm a character; and the im- 
pression, therefore, was proportion- 
ately greater. 


2 Reporters, éempore Lord Redesdale, Messrs. Schoales and Thomas Lefroy, after- 


wards Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 


* Plowdon’s Hist. of Ireland (post. Union), vol. i., part i., p. 39. 
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*" “The words, as he spoke them, 
were imbibed by every man who was 
a free agent in Parliament. In the 
course of his speech he assailed Lord 
Castlereagh with a strength and un- 
reserved severity, which greatly ex- 
ceeded the usual bounds of his 
phillipics. 

“Cool and deliberate irony, ten 
times more piercing than the sharpest 
satire, flowed from his lips, in a slow 

“rolling flood of indignant denunci- 
ation. His calm language never for 
one moment yielded to his warm im- 
pression: and it was doubly formid- 
able, from being restrained by pru- 
dence, and dictated by conviction. 

** During Mr. Ponsonby’s oration, 
a very impressive scene was exhibit- 
ing on the treasury bench. Lord 
Castlereagh had been anticipated— 
he seemed to be astounded—he 
moved restlessly on his seat—he be- 
came obviously disconcerted, whis- 
pered to those who sat near him, 
and appeared more sensitive than he 
had ever been on any public occasion. 

“ As Mr. Ponsonby advanced, the 
Secretary (Lord Castlereagh, then a 
young man) became more affected ; 
occasionally he rose to interrupt ; and 
when Mr. Ponsonby ceased, he ap- 
peared to be struggling with violent 
emotions: but he was unable to 
suppress the poignancy of his feel- 
ings, and he writhed under the cas- 

igation. His face flushed, his eyes 
kindled ; and, for the first time in 
that house, he appeared to be rising 
into a high state of agitation. Mr. 
Ponsonby, who stood direcly before 
him, formed an admirable contrast ; 
not a feature moved, not a muscle 
was disturbed ; his small gray eyes 
riveted upon his adversary, expressed 
contempt and superiority more elo- 
quently than language; and with 
these cool and scornful glances, 
which are altogether indescribable, 
Mr. Ponsonby, unperturbed, listened 
to a reply which raised Lord Castle- 


reagh in the estimation of his ° 


adherents, 
“ He had that morning decided on 
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of course which the experience of the 
former evening had induced him to 
think might affect the debate in 
favour of the Government. He had 
resolved to act on the offensive, and 
by an extravagant invective against 
the principles of the Anti-Unionists, 
to blind and detach some of the dul- 
lest of the country gentlemen from a 
party which he intended to represent 
as an anarchical faction ; and byhold- 
ing up to his supporters an exemp- 
lary contempt for all pudlic opinion, 
diminish the effect of patriotic de- 
clamation, from the powerful effect 
of which the opponents of an Union 
acquired so much strength and im- 
portance. On these grounds he had 
decided to act boldly himself, and 
to encourage and excite a simulta- 
neous attack upon the principles and 
conduct of the leading members who 
opposed him. 

“For this species of conflict the 
youthful Minister was admirably 
adapted. He had sufficient firmness 
to advance, and sufficient pertinacity 
to persist in any assertion. Never 
had he more occasion to exert all 
his powers ; nor did he fail in his ef- 
forts. He had no qualms or compunc- 
tion to arrest his progress. In reply 
there was no assertion he did not 
risk, no circumstance he did not 
vouch for, no aspersion he did not 
cast; and he even went lengths which 
he afterwards repented. To the bar 
he applied the term of “ pettifog- 
gers ;’ to the opposition, ‘ cabal— 
combinators — desperate faction ;” 
and to the nation itself, “ barbarism 
—ignorance,” and “ insensibility to 
protection and paternal regards she 
had ever experienced from the British 
nation.” His speech was severe 
beyond anything he had ever uttered 
within the walls of Parliament, and 
far exceeded the powers he was sup- 
posed to possess. He raked up 


every act of Mr. Ponsonby’s political 
career, and handled it with a masterly 
severity ; but it was in the tone and 
in the manner of an angry gentle- 
man. He had flown at the highest 
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game, and his opponent (never off 
his guard) attended to his lordship 
with a contemptuous and impertur- 
bable placidity, which frequently 
gave Mr. Ponsonby a great advan- 
tage over warmer debaters. On this 
occasion he seemed not at all to 
feel the language of Lord Castle- 
reagh ; he knew that he had pro- 
voked it, and he saw that he had 
spoken effectually by the irritation 
of his opponent. 

“Lord Castlereagh was greatly 
exhausted, and Mr. Ponsonby, turn- 
ing round, audibly observed, with 
a frigid smile, and an air of utter 
indifference: ‘the ravings of an 
irritated youth — it was very na- 
tural.’ 

“This was one of the most im- 
portant personal conflicts during the 
discussions of the Union, and it had 
avery powerful effect, at least on 
the spirit of his lordship’s followers. 
Truth was unimportant to him: on 
personal attacks, his misrepresenta- 
tions might honourably be retracted 
at convenient opportunities. He 
hai no public character to forfeit ; 
and a majority of his supporters were 
similarlycircumstanced. Prompt per- 
sonal hostility, therefore, was the line 
he had that morning decided on ; 
and it was the most politic step a 
Minister so desperately circum- 
stanced could adopt. When vicious 
measures are irrevocably adopted, 
obtrusive compunction must instantly 
be banished. He determined to re- 
ject every consideration but that of 
increasing his majority ; but he was 
routed by the very course he had 
calculated on to insure a victory. 
The foresight of Mr. Ponsonby had 
penetrated through his policy, and 
showed him that, to counteract the 
enemy, he should become the assail- 
ant, seize the very position his ad- 
versary had selected, and anticipate 
the very line on which he had de- 
termined to try the battle. This line 
Mr. Ponsonby had acted upon, and 
in this he had succeeded. 

At length Mr, Plunket arose, 
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and in the ablest speech ever heard 
by any member in that Parliament, 
went at once to the grand and de- 
cisive point, the incompetence of 
Parliament. He could go no fur- 
ther on principle than Mr. Ponsonby; 
but his language was irresistible, and 
he left nothing to be urged.” 

The Act of Union passed, George 
Ponsonby, became in English what 
he had long been in the Irish 
Parliament, the advocate for Catholic 
claims. and the uncompromising foe 
of religious intolerance. In 1806, 
Mr. Fox, came into power, and the 
seal was at once taken from Lord 
Redesdale, and given to George 
Ponsonby. Lord Hardwicke then 
ceased to be Lieutenant, and the 
Duke of Bedford succeeded him in 
office. The hopes of the Catholics 
were now raised to the highest ; they 
saw in power one who when out of 
power had spoken in their favour, 
and much was then expected from 
him. Vain expectations! Mr. Pon- 
sonby belonged not to a Liberal 
administration : he had taken office 
under what is remembered as the 
shortlived coalition ministry of 1806, 

Immediately on his appointment to 
be Chancellor an address was pre- 
sented to him, on the roth of April, 
1806, bythe Munster Circuit, ofwhich 
he had been a member, to which, 
“ the best return,” he said, “‘ he could 
make was, a pledge of his constant 
endeavour to discharge with dili- 
gence and integrity the duties of the 
great trust His Majesty had placed 
in him, 

On the 29th of April, the Irish 
bar met, in pursuance of a notice 
thereof in the Chancery Chamber, 
for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration an address, congratulating 
the Chancellor on his appointment 
to that high judicial station. Mr, 
Sauris, as one of the committee for 
preparing the address produced a 
copy thereof, which was unanimously 
and instantly adopted; he then 
moved that it should be presented 
by the Attorney-general. Mr. Bethel 
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rose, and said that it should be pre- 
sented by one who had worn a 
silk gown for four-and-twenty years 
(John Philpot Curran). Mr. Sauris, 
persisting that the address should 
be presented by the Attorney-gene- 
ral, it was resolved that Mr. Sher- 
lock, the father of the bar, should 
wait on the Chancellor, to learn 
when he would be pleased to re- 
ceive it. 

The entire patronage of the Govern- 
ment was almost in the hands of 
Mr. Ponsonby ; yet, strange though 
it seem, John Philpot Curran was 
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not amongst the appointments. Side- 
by side with Ponsonby he had fought 
the good fight, in the Catholic 
cause, for five-and-twenty years, and 
now, though a compact had existed 
between those distinguished men 
when out of office, he was passed 
over for five months after the mak- 
ing of the ministerial arrangements, 
On this subject he addressed a letter 
to Henry Grattan, which, owing to 
the kindness of Mr. W. J. Fitz 
patrick, we shall be enabled to lay 
before our readers. 
OLIVER J. BURKE, 


“BORROWED THOUGHTS.” 


HE sang to me in strains delicious, 
And with a mellow, flute-like tone ; 
He seem’d to tell love’s anxious wishes, 
But were those glowing thoughts his own ? 


No! though in music’s sweetest breathing 
Affection seem’d with hope combined ; 

That garland was another’s wreathing, 
Another's hands its flowers had twined. 


Oh ! sweeter far the whisper telling, 
With lips of truth of love sincere, 

Than melody, though proudly swelling, 
And music,—nought but music there. 


I envy not the crowds delighted, 
To hear the lays of matchless tone ; 
I only prize the vow that’s plighted, 
And whisper’d to mine ear alone. 





Half Tones. 


HALF TONES. 


THis autumn evening, as I was re- 
turning down my garden, after plant- 
ing a bit of heather brought from a 
neighbouring common, suddenly I 
was arrested by a blaze of colour in 
the west, where long and delicate 
clouds lay suffused by crimson light 
of such wondrous purity and power 
that the trees and shrubs caught 
some of the glow, till I felt strongly 
the force of beauty in the air and 
the magical touch of melancholy 
that seemed cast abroad at the death 
of leafy summer. Of exceeding 
beauty and calm were the clouds, 
ing the thoughts away at once 
from the dark earth, and leading one 
to contemplate the possibilities of 
the future, when even now such 
loveliness can be so lavishly scat- 
tered on a few rain-drops at evening. 
Such a sight disposes me to con- 
sider how a half hght may become 
more brilliant than the whole: for 
did the full splendour of day yield 
any such effulgence ? 
Now, it may be argued that, given 
a good thing, the whole must be 
better than a part, and doubtless it 
often is so. But not always. In 
the way of delicacy and suggestive- 
ness, half tones are not rarely more 
effective than a full sound—reach 
further—penetrate deeper. Besides, 
the whole is recognised by the mind 
in some cases just!as completely by 
a portion as by full exhibition at 
once ; and often gives greater satis- 
faction, for the whole may take less 
rank than its part suggested ; just as 
the rough unfinished study for a 
painting may please more and sug- 
gest more than the complete picture. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the rarity of perfection in 
this life, more frequently pointed to- 
wards that attained. So that half 
tones come to be more valued now 
and then than their completion, just 


as a rough study is often more 
prized by an artist than a finished 
painting. 

Grey night is settling down on the 
great trees of the park that stand in 
ghostly companies, while here and 
there a leaf falls gyrating to the damp 
grass, or rests on the back of the 
deer lying beneath, when all objects 
are lost in one thick haze, and a 
marked solemnity broods over the 
level earth, as though the sky wore 
half-mourning for the lost summer, 
Ethel is standing alone by the crim- 
son curtains, looking out into the 
deepening gloom. She has been 
reading “ Maud :” no wonder sheis 
dreamy, thinking of her futurelife, 
and imagining it first to be like the 
golden afternoon when gossamers 
lightly float on the unfelt breeze and 
a robin is cheerfully singing his 
autumn song; then like this cold, 
hazy evening, grey and cheerless, 
The present seems to fade from 
view, as she gazes long on the mas- 
sive,and shadowy trees of the park, 
Now she stands before that portrait 
of the old baronet, dressed as he is 
there in such ancient fashion, and 
wearing a stern expression ; stands 
there long, with hands behind her, 
clasping a copy of “Maud,” and 
looking up, while the warm glow of 
fire-light tinges her features and 
brings them out into bold relief 
against the shade of a far corner of 
this great, old dining-room, where 
just now the side-light throws out 
strongly the massive carving of the 
large oak sideboard, cut with simili- 
tude of dog and bird, fruit and leaves, 
It is worth something to stand and 
watch the effect of that one girlish 
figure in the glow of the great sha- 
dowy room, as she stands motionless, 
with the gleam flickering upon her, 
and rendering the blending lines of 
forehead, cheek, and nostrils, more 
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beautiful than can the sunlight ; for 
a matchless glow and radiance are 
over the girl’s features, thus toned 
and refined by the subdued fire-light 
shining beneath. What a radiating 
gleam strikes up on the crimson 
hangings and pictures, and goes 
away along the carpet, dying in far 
corners of the room! How it makes 
the world without seem greyer and 
colder! Howit is reflected off those 
two crossed swords, just over the 
sideboard, which hawe seen service 
under Wellington in Spatn! The 
place is silence itself, beyond the 
tongue of leaping flame, and this 
hour before dinner a sort of interlude 
between ordinary occasions of the 
day—a sort of bridge between com- 
mon times, raising us into a higher 
atmosphere, and letting us catch 
more comprehensive views of our 
life and destiny. If in such a room, 
at such time, we sit on a low seat, 
back from the fire, we shall find a 
good study for light and shade and 
half tones blending one into the 
other by beautiful gradations, in 
which even some of the paintings 
look none the worse for being soft- 
ened down. Twilight in the gloam- 
ing takes off the rawness from a 
freshly-furnished apartment, toning 
down all into a subdued harmony, 
most pleasing to the mind, as it is to 
the eye wearied by full blaze of sun- 
light. Fire-light is the moonlight of 
a room. 

If, on some miserably wet evening, 
when the wind pelts our faces with 
the cold rain, and wild rack drives 
hurriedly over the sky, we chance to 
‘pass some room just lit up for the 
evening, and before the shutters are 
put to, and see a family group cozily 
gathered around the tea-table, the 
warm light gleaming on their faces, 
and showing up the furniture of the 
place in bold relief, we are apt to 
feel how comfortable they are in 
there, and perhaps envy them their 
jovial circle, and cozy tea-table, and 
glow of light. It seems so much 
jollier inside there, and we are apt 
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to think all must be well with those 
gathered there about the hearth of 
home ; whereas, if we formed part 
of the company we might think 
nothing of it, nor deem it especially 
delightful: the partial insight being 
more alluring than full possession 
would be satisfying, and the half 
tones of home life thus revealed 
being more delicate and suggestive 
than its complete compass. ‘There 
was an ivy-covered house I used to 
pass regularly each evening years 
ago, during my solitary days, where 
the blinds were often not drawn 
down, but a partial view of the inner 
warmth and comfort could be taken 
by passers-by, and I used often to 
picture to myself the social comforts 
of the interior, its gladness at family 
reunions, its quiet homely occupa- 
tions of reading, music, conversa- 
tion, or sketching, especially when 
a drizzling rain or driving snow was 
falling on me outside, and roads 
were filthy, and night drew nigh, and 
when I was going to lodgings lonely 
and cheerless, or where the company 
was worse than solitude. Perhaps 
it made my lot then seem harder, 
contrasting fact with possibility. 
Those days are long gone by, and 
my own comfortable home has since 
then probably given similar feelings 
to people passing in the road at 
some distance, when a warm gleam 
has filled the rooms just before 
closing in for the night. 

A few days ago I travelled a less 
known valley of the Longmynd, in 
Shropshire, wherea brawling and pure 
stream rolled over a pebbly bed 
insinuating itself between lofty hill- 
sides which came steeply down from 
a great height clothed with gorse, 
heather, and fern. It was a delight- 
fully wild bit of scenery, varying at 
every turn, while the silence was 
profound around that one tone of 
running water. Some of the mosses 
were most lovely in vivid green, 
making myself and companion wish 
we could transport one of those bits 
of rock and fall into our gardens, 
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for our continual admiration. After 
three miles of this, we reached the 
upper parts of the Longmynd, and 
came out upon broad brown moor- 
land, stretching away for miles north 
and south, clothed with compacted 
heather which gave a rich brown 
colouring far'and wide. The dis- 
tant views in Wales were pleasing 
and extensive, embracing much pic- 
turesque country. But the most 
lovely effects we saw that day were 
produced by the intervening air, 
imparting a faint and delicate tinge 
of blue here, of purple there, to 
several of that charming group of 
hills across the Stretton valley, and 
to far portions of the Longmynd it- 
self, rendering them a most effective 
contrast to the bright greens and 
sober brown of our foreground. A 
sort of ethereal softness of beauty 
characterised those half tones of 
blue and purple, the more pleasing 
to the mind from their very faint- 
ness and subtle shading. Also they 
imparted a character to the hills 
more truly mountainous, since such 
effects cannot be studied except 
where we get broad air spaces be- 
tween us and the hills. The day was 
delightful, bright and gleamy, with 
only just so much of cloud as to 
give telling shadows dappled on the 
landscape, and we explored a large 
tract of the Longmynd on that 
occasion : but for delicacy and sug- 
gestive beauty I give the palm to 
those purple half tones of the air. 

In the depth of winter, when snow 
covers the landscape and lies thickly 
on the mountains, we get half tones 
of wondrous delicacy, and lightness, 
and airiness, graduating from tint to 
tint as distances increase from mass 
to mass of mountain, and reflecting 
one the other in numerous ways, 
until we fail to define in terms the 
endlessgradation. Nothing givessuch 
purples to a landscape as a garment 
of snow reflecting the sky and blend- 
ing that with the shadow of hills, 
Again, who has not admired the 
exquisite half tones of rose colour 
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and of carmine that will sometimes 
coat a snow-clad mountain with un- 
earthly beauty at sunrise or sunset ? 
Anyone who has been so unfortunate 
as never to have seen such an effect, 
has missed one of the most purely 
beautiful scenes this world can yield ; 
the prime of the whole, and its 
stronghold on the imagination, lying 
in the extreme subtlety and delicacy 
of the half tones. Such effects are 
of course common among the Alps, 
but may also be found among our 
own delightful hills, as once I caught 
a force of this kind overlying the 
bold form of the Caradoc, in Shrop- 
shire, one winter evening, as the 
sun was going down: also once in 
Wales, when staying at that highly 
picturesque spot called Ffestiniog, 
and looking out of my room window, 
about five o’clock one morning, at 
which time the upper half of rugged 
Moel Wyn was flooded with a rich 
rosy light of surpassing loveliness. 
Strange, and sad, and perplexing 
are some of the half tones of a cold 
early awakening of the dawn in 
misty autumn, full of gloomy inde- 
cision and slow progression, cas‘ing 
a damp over the earth and over our 
spirits at the same time. ‘This cold 
breaking of day has about it some- 
thing uncommonly depressing in 
certain moods of the mind: the raw 
air wraps us round as in a dingy 
vestment. If we have been sitting 
up by chance all night in a sick 
room, through long hours of watch- 
ing, how strange and unhomely 
seems the cold grey breaking of the 
dawn! At sucha time how keen 
and penetrating the sighing of any 
dry easterly wind struggling to get 
in at the windows. The half tones 
of light in the far east and the half 
tones of the unfriendly wind have 
about them at such times a peculiar 
power to strike dismay to the heart, 
and render more sad the affliction of 
the time. Much as we may be glad 
the morn has come, it seems weird 
and remote, and even the charm of 
birds (should it be in the spring) fails 
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to gratify as on ordinary and cheer- 
ful mornings. Of course, this aspect 
of the dawn is mainly projected 
thereon by the wearied and saddened 
mind itself: but, if I mistake not, 
those who have passed through 
experience of this kind will bear out 
what I advance. 

Turning to a different subject,— 
should we find ourselves lying among 
primroses some sunny spring morn- 
ing, on the edge of a wood, what are 
the sounds that carry most closely 
home to the mind the power and 
grace of spring, and breathe over us 
a dreamy spell of recipient mood and 
enjoyment? Is it the deep, mellow 
tone of the blackbird, singing by fits 
and starts with a few monotonous 
notes, or the rich and varied music of 
the thrush in full and continuous 
song? We think not either of these: 
but a certain low cooing, like a 
whisper among the far-off leaves, 
very gentle and subdued, by no 
means intended chiefly for us, but 
full of the deep peace of the great 
woods, beautiful as the retiring prim- 
roses, and conveying to our heart a 
sense of rest, and contentment, and 
thankfulness. For is it not the 
wood-dove who thus— 


Sings of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, but never ending ? 


In far-off places, should circum- 
stances of life have driven us from 
our early home, what tones sound so 
homely as this quiet cooing of the 
dove? It seems the samebird we 
heard in woods when setting forth, 

In life’s morning march, when our spirit 

was young. 

Akin to this half tone, is that of 
whispering breezes among the trees, 
often very pleasing, and conveying 
into the heart a feeling of rest and 
seclusion, while suggesting far - off 
climes and the sea. Many a time and 
oft have I stood in musing mood 
beneath the branches of old pines, 
listening to the low sea-like half 
tones of the wandering breeze, 
making still music among the leaves, 
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and telling of waves beating on a 
distant coast. As the low tones be- 
gan in faintest whispers and swelled 
into a long and sustained chorus of 
sound, thought and feeling lay low 
before the passage of the spirit of the 
wind. Sometimes a silence comes, 
then follows at such times so quiet 
a tone from silence well-nigh undis- 
tinguishable ; but how soothing after 
the heat, and dust, and uproar of 
cities ! 

Some of you have walked alone 
in very remote mountain places, shut 
in by rock, and lake, and river, and 
woods, or by some combination of 
these, until it has seemed as though 
earth were all your own, and you its 
sole inhabitant. That is the time 
for closest communion with nature, 
deepest insight into her inner being, 
and nearest observation of the secrets 
of mountain, lake, or woods. Very 
true is it that we enjoy good scenery 
best in company with one, or per- 
haps two, choice companions, mutual 
appreciation and interchange of ideas 
heightening each other’s enjoyment. 
But I am not sure that we do not 
penetrate more fully into the depth 
of the beautiful in nature when we 
are alone, and nothing calls off the 
attention from keen observation. In 
very remote mountain places, there 
are peculiar tones and half tones 
about the rocks and cliffs, pe- 
culiar sounds of wind among 
the stones, which an attentive ear 
catches best when alone, and such as 
ordinary lowland situations cannct 
yield. I remember standing not 
long ago on the shores of Llyn 
Cawlyd, that long mountain lake 
about three miles from Capel Curig, 
when a cloud hung across the nar- 
row bed of the lake from cliff to 
cliff, like a roof, and gave a dark re- 
flection to the profoundly deep water 
which ran forward from my feet for 
nearly two miles, Nothing could be 
more absolute than the solitude. 
Sign of humanity there was none, 
only the dark green lake sunk be- 
tween two great mountain walls, 
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Yet asI stood long on the rugged 
shore, my attention caught a peculiar 
and continuous low breathing, going 
on apparently about the upper cliffs, 
-and running across the many rocks 
strewn about me,—not so much a 
sound as the echo of silence. 1 seemed 
lost to the. world of men. About 
me lay many-coloured rocks, in 
picturesque ruggedness, cast down 
from the cliffs by frost, and light- 
ning, and wind, over thousands of 
years, and mostly covered with 
lichens of very lovely colours. Pure 
white spar was in great abundance. 
Now and then I fancied I heard a 
shrill piping of some little animal 
down among the stones: occasion- 
ally came a far-distant bleating of 
horned sheep ; the only link to bind 
me in thought to the dwellings of 
men, and that but rarely. During 
long nights of winter, in calm sea- 
sons, how low but how like the 
breath of the spirit of the wilds must 
be the breathings of wind about the 
rocks and the waters of such a spot. 
In such low half tones lies greater 
power to awe the spirit than in the 
boisterous tumult of storms. 

There are some half tones, and 
low musical tones, too much for the 
delicate constitutions of some per- 
sons to bear. Such are the tones of 
the Zolian harp, for sweetness and 
gradation unsurpassed among mu- 
sical effects. Beginning so low and 
quiet, we scarcely define their start- 
ang, the strains are like some very 
distant music, which swells on the 
wind and comes nearer and nearer 
fill the tone floods the surrounding 
air: then either ends suddenly, or 
dies off like the departure of some 
airy minstrel. But the mind follows 
most those half tones, more sugges- 
ted than expressed, that underlie the 
fuller melody and elude the ear not 
attentively listening. We remember 
one instance where a person had to 
request the instrument to be taken 
out of the window, so keen were her 
susceptibilities to music in that form. 
It absolutely made her feel ill. 
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It is difficult to account for the 
peculiar power lying in certain half 
tones and low sounds, able to start 
up the spirit into attention and 
solemnity, or induce grave moods 
subsiding into even placidity. One 
evening I had gone out to the front 
gate at home, to look out across 
the snowy fields, and take a breath 
of fresh air before returning to our 
cozy fireside, when my inmost soul 
awoke at the solemn and deep tones 
of bells softly pealing across miles 
of snow. So rich, and full, and sweet, 
and low, all earthliness was gone 
from their pure melody, which reach- 
ed me as some liquid music rolling 
in round drops from the sky. The 
snow caught all the harshness and 
held it fast, leaving all the depth, 
and sweetness, and delicacy to travel 
farther, and with an exceeding peace- 
fulness to load the air for many 
miles round the old weather-stained 
tower. I must fail to describe to 
you the subdued depth and mellow- 
ness of those bells heard across the 
snow : it was as though one heard 
the chimes of some white cathedral 
of the sky. 

It often is that the high lights of 
paintings and drawings are far less 
pleasing and exhibit less power in 
the artist than the half tones and 
gradations of one colour into another, 
and those shadows of colour dealt 
in by the best masters. The very 
withdrawal of detail and high colour 
interests us more sometimes, leaving 
more to imagination. High lights 
and bold foregrounds, as a rule, are 
easier of rendering than those retir- 
ing half tones imperceptibly blending 
into the far distance. Some of our 
best painters excel here: hence 
their superior charm, for one thing, 
over the mind. 

Did you ever stand transfixed, gaz- 
ing on some common object until the 
mind becomes cataleptic, and we 
seem riveted we know not how? This 
kind of state is apt to come over us 
quite suddenly, when a person speak- 
ing to us is scarcely hceded. Occa- 
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sionally the present seems gone, and 
all our life trammels slipped off, and 
we to stand still while the world 
goes by. It is a curious half-dreamy 
condition, and unfits us, while it 
lasts, for all the active business of 
life. ‘There is another form of spell 
that at times weaves its charm 
around us, as when looking on any 
object of especial beauty. There 
may gradually pervade the whole 
spiritual being a still atmosphere, 
when action of any kind becomes 
pain, as we lie open to the reception 
of beauty ; become as it were a part 
of that we admire. I call to mind 
once sitting on the shore of Llyn 
Tegid, when its water lay so entirely 
calm that houses, trees, and hillsides 
lay reflected in the pure water with 
astonishing definition. The air, of 
course, was still, and distant moun- 
tains wore a veil of most ethereal 
and alluring purple. Gazing down 
on the water and taking in its long 
expanse, while dreamily feeling the 
power of beauty that abides over 
that charming lake, my mind gradu- 
ally assumed half tones as delicate 
as the distant purple of the land- 
scape. Placidity settled upon me, 
smooth as the level water of the lake. 
I was one to whom the past is gone 
and the present only a season for 
admiration and imitation of the 
beautiful—that is, the good: which, 
indeed, perhaps it is, in another 
form. In that half tone of mind 
I am of opinion I really enjoyed the 
scene more that incommon moments, 
and its features of serenity sank 
more deeply in my memory. Such 
oecasions must needs be rare, nor 
can we ‘control them at will. Pro- 
bably they will leave us a little sad 
at resumption of the ordinary weight 
of life. I have, on one or two rare 
occasions, felt that such times came 
mearer to separation of body and 
spirit : felt as though my spirit had 
gone careering over the loveliness 
of sky and earth, coming back at 
length to this, its heavy fleshly com- 
panion. Receptive and subjective 
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moods do us good occasionally : in 
which we are merely spread out,. 
like vineyards to the sun. Who 
shall say what good influences may 
not reach us from without, when 
these half tones are upon us, and the 
mind is extremely placid? In such 
moods, methinks, is all beauty or 
sublimity more truly ours. And, 
what does us good afterwards, we 
ourselves are likely to be more lowly 
and more subdued in consequence, 
Thankfulness not improbably enters 
in, and when that is so the chord of 
our spirit is complete, and the low 
tone given out is in harmony with 
the praise of a wide creation. 

After the heat and possible wor- 
ries of the day, after unpleasant deal- 
ings with unprincipled or uncon- 
genial people, or following a pres- 
sure of careful business transactions, 
how grateful it is to walk abouta 
shady and spacious garden in soft 
twilight of a summer evening. The 
mind gradually recovers its tone of 
serenity, if ruffled during the day, 
and we come to look on things more 
dispassionately when the power of 
foliage, flowers, and shady nooks, 
enters the mind as we become em- 
bued with the quiet seclusion and 
rest. Great clumps of foliage re- 
posing in soft light are very pleasant 
objects to look upon after the worry 
of the day: the mind gathers some- 
thing of their massive stillness. Low 
tones of air may be passing up the 
the walks and over the s, full of 
peace, telling of far regions whence 
the atmosphere has travelled ; whilé 
the half tones of the sky and distant 
objects have a dreamy, unreal look,. 
shadowy, but very restful, and very 
fitted to sooth the heart, 


Tired with its daily share of earth’s une 
rest. 


Those low, faint whisperings of wind 
on the verge of night—what Horace: 
calls 


Leves sub noctem susurri, 
are very charming as we may be 
pacing the terrace at home, what time 
the bat flits by on leathern wing and 
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the last traces of sunset gleam low 
in the west. At such times of half 
tones and partial lights we gather 
strength to the heart for conflicts on 
the morrow, particularly the calm 
strength of patience most useful to 
us in this life. With one choice 
companion how delightfully such an 
hour passes by, as in low converse 
we discuss some theme not exactly 
taken from the money article of that 
May’s Zimes. ‘The voice is apt to 
take a low half tone, if perchance 
we breathe words upon some zsthe- 
tical subject, held dear but very 
rarely alluded to even to those most 
esteemed among our friends. Such 
occasions have little of the earthly 
in them, and resemble faintly what 
we imagine will be the communion 
of hearts in a happier state of being. 

I remember so well one evening 
spent in a charming valley, in the 
first days of early summer, when the 
prime beauty lay on all the trees, 
and the air was bright and refresh- 
ing ; two of us made a pilgrimage to 
a little white church nestling among 
the mountains, and sat on the wall 
of the graveyard as we listened to 
the pleasant, continuous murmur of 
a rapid stream, and thought of one 
true man who had been laid to rest 
close by, among the scenes he loved 
so well, After this we boated on 
the lake in the almost silence of the 
time, all sounds being low and sub- 
dued, except the occasional rippling 
tone of our oars breaking the mirror 
of wooded hills. Gradually our glee 
sank down to something like awe, 
when the clouds took the colouring 
of the west and lay partially reflected 
in the lake, as the spirit of profound 
repose settled on the whole scene. 
The quiet murmur of evening ran 
round the lake sides, a suggestion of 
sound rather than a tone, like a 
secret revealed by the spirit of the 
spring. Mentally did myself and 
companion take a corresponding 
tone, low and subdued, drinking in 
the supreme quiet of the place, and 
musing part of the time upon words 
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of the good man resting hard by, who 
had repeatedly enjoyed that scenery 
on similar restful evenings. That 
man was Wordsworth, and that even 
water no other than Grasmere Lake, 
Let us pass in imagination to a 
brilliantly illuminated mansion filled 
with guests enjoying a dance, while 
the evening is given up to mirth and 
music and feasting. All within is 
gaiety itself, and the eye discerns 
many a fair face among the ladies 
dressed so richly, How sprightly 
the scene and how gleeful! One 
would suppose the world held no 
aching heads or hearts; so full of 
life and enjoyment seems the goodly 
company. How inspiriting the 
music how brilliant the rooms, how 
gorgeous some of the old dowagers, 
how fairy-like some of the girls! 
However, just throw this coat over 
yaur shoulders, and step out through 
the conservatory. What a change! 
The moon rides high in the clear 
heavens, and sheds a soft, aérial glow 
upon the tranced earth. How entire 
the repose how magical the silvery 
sheen of the moonlight over trees 
now massed in groups, or upon the 
so sparkling wavelets of the pro- 
gressing river, working its even way 
in the silent night! Which, think 
you, is truly best; the full and loud 
tones of the dance room, or these 
waves of wind over the foliage, 
giving tones low and subdued, akin 
to the lasting silences ?—that blaze 
of light upon the gay dancers, in- 
stead of this sheeny moonlight 
covering all as with a spiritual 
mantle? Does not a sense of relief 
greet us in the high repose of these 
half tones of the soft light of the 
moon? Mirth and music are very 
good,and wonderfully cheer the over- 
wearied brain after stern work of the 
day : but the impression of the moon- 
light goes deeper and lasts longer. 
Not unfrequently it comes to pass. 
that in friendly conversation half 
tones and shadings of voice reveal 
more than volumes of words. How 
largely is our meaning modified by 
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words! The thing said has not un- 
frequently a totally different mean- 
ing, according to the tone and _ in- 
flection of its utterance. In tender- 
est homely relations, low tones can 
convey our regard with less loss than 
the words themselves: words often 
fail us, during times when the shad- 
ings of thought and feeling are most 
delicate and intricate : then do tone 
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and expression come to our aid. 
The tone of a thing said is often the 
colour of its meaning : I believe many 
will bear me out in saying that a half 
tone, or a low and most gentle ut- 
terance, has been that which pene- 
trated most deeply into their souls, 
and told most clearly their high 
brotherhood with some one on earth, 
Hi. F., F658, 
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My thoughts are busy with the past—I catch the voices low, 

In which Echo whispers me a tale of three hundred years ago ; 
Forgive me if I think aloud, or if, perchance, I seem 

Forgetful of the present, while of byegone days I dream. 

To an ancient city on the Rhine the people wend their way, 

For emperor and princes are gathered there to-day ; 

Electors, too, and bishops, the great ones of the land, 

In all their show and splendour around the emperor stand. 

But who is he, that simple man, alone advancing now, 

Facing that vast assembly with calm and stedfast brow? 

He speaks, and with his mighty words soon Germany is ringing, 
And to his arm—his feeble arm—all Germany is clinging ; 

For in that mighty empire no name is half so dear 

As his, the lowly peasant’s son—the monk for many a year ! 

Till day broke in—the longed-for day—upon his weary night, 
And Luther spread, rejoicing, its flood of life and light ! 
Counselling, guiding each and all, with tender, watchful care, 

So prompt to soothe their sorrows, so swift their joys to share. _ 
‘Oh, how they loved him while he lived ! and when he came to die— 
I hear no words from Echo now—I hear a nation’s cry! 
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The undiscovered land from whose bourn no traveller returns. 


Sucu was the popular idea formed 
by the Poles of Siberia, and it 
‘was one substantially correct. Men 
and women disappeared from their 
family circles, and it was whispered 
they were in the mines of Nertchinsk, 
or in the snows of Kamstchatka, 
destined to perish in distant, bar- 
barous, and impenetrable regions. 
Mysterious stories of the tortures to 
which the exiled patriots were sub- 
jected were current in Poland, where 
they were mourned for lost, and their 
return in the flesh was as little ex- 
pected as would be the bodily ad- 
vent in broad daylight of one of Mr. 
Home’s ghosts as a visitor into a 
London drawing-room. Neverthe- 
less there were rare instances of for- 
tunate individuals who were sent to 
Siberia by a paternal autocrat, and 
who lived to tellthe tate. The cele- 
brated Beniowski, having been trans- 
ported to Kamtschatka, succeeded 
in organising a revolt among the 
natives, and, at their head, he crossed 
Behring’s Straits. After wandering 
through America and Africa, he be- 
came a chief in Madagascar, and 
eventually he proceeded to Paris to 
offer the protectorship of that island 
to the French. 

Piotrowski’s history is even more 
wonderful. He was alone in his en- 
terprise. He crossed on foot the 
whole of Siberia, and a considerable 
portion of European Russia, visiting 
Archangel, St. Petersburg, and Riga, 
and entering Prussia without papers, 
without assistance, without money. 
M. Piotrowski displayed a perse- 
verance, a fertility of resource, a 
strength of purpose, and a courage 
seldom met with. And let not our 


readers think him a myth. M. Pio- 
trowski was alive and in the flesh 
some few years ago—and may be so 
still for aught we know to the con- 
trary. He might then have been 
scen daily proceeding to the Polish 
College of Batignolles, near Paris, an 
institution founded by Polish refu- 
gees, aided by French coin, where 
he held a professorship. A brisk, 
active, but pleasant-looking, elderly 
gentleman, whom nobody would sus- 
pect to have been the hero of a most 
daring and almost hopeless venture, 
In 1861, he published his memoirs 
in his own language, and they were 
translated into French, in 1863, by 
J. Klackzo. These form a remark- 
able book, full of valuable informa- 
tion, and of highly interesting per- 
sonal incident, and recording, in 
simple and unaffected language, the 
striking detail ofan extraordinary feat. 

Rufin Piotrowski, after the utter 
ruin of his country in 1831, fled from 
Poland when the patriots were beaten 
and dispersed. After residing in 
France for a dozen years, he de- 
termined to return to his native pro- 
vince, partly impelled by the irre- 
sistible feeling implanted in the 
bosom of every man that makes him 
prefer his own barren desert, his own 
piece of rock, his own fogs and 
snows, to the most splendid climate, 
or the most delighful prospect in 
another land ; and partly by a wish 
to stir up his countrymen, and to 
connect together the links of a new 
conspiracy. An amnesty had been 
granted by the Russian gove-sment 
to the Poles implicated in the move- 
ment of 1831 ; nevertheless he pre- 
ferred assuming a disguise. Piotrow- 
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ski, then about thirty-six years old, 
obtained an English pasport, and he 
entered his birthplace, Kameniec, in 
Podolia, as Joseph Cattaro, a Mal- 
tese teacher of languages. He ful- 
filled the required formalities, for in 
Russia nothing can be done without 
the permission of the authorities, not 
even the giving of French lessons, 
and he soon obtained pupils. 
Piotrowski was not recognised by 
the majority of his countrymen, and, 
indeed, he was generally spoken of 
as a Frenchman—notwithstanding 
his supposed British citizenship— 
probably for the same reasons that, 
until recently, all foreigners in Lon- 
don were also French. But the 
police watched him, and he knew 
he was watched. He felt himself 
unsafe, and he might perhaps have 
escaped. He disdained, however, 
to leave behind many friends who 
must necessarily be compromised, 
and he remained there. He was 
by no means surprised, thei: fore, 
when one morning, at five o’clock, 
a major of infantry, accompanied 
by two ‘gensdarmes, requested him 
politely to follow them. He was 
taken before the Commissary and 
before the Governor, and whilst 
waiting in an ante-room, he over- 
heard a curious conversation in 
Russian between some inferior po- 
lice agents, one of whom deeply 
lamented that he had dogged the 
prisoner for nine months, without 
ever discovering anything, whilst a 
more fortunate colleague had, in a 
few weeks, secured his game. At the 
same time, finding a pack of cards 
before him, Piotrowski amused him- 
self by throwing lots as to his pro- 
bable fate. The cards promised 
him life and liberty ; and being sure 
of the future, he was only annoyed 
at having to endure the caprices of 
sO many petty officials. But even 
fortune-telling is sometimes mis- 


leading, and he found, during his. 


repeated examinations, that the 
Governor was by no means a be- 
liever in the existence of Joseph 
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Cattaro. It was useless for the 
supposed Maltese teacher of lan- 
guages to plead ignorance of Polish 
and Russian, and to insist on his Bri- 
tish nationality. Other arrests were 
fade ; his antecedents were clearly 
put together, and on one occasion, 
unable to resist the cross-question- 
ing of the Commissary, he broke 
out in Polish, admitting his identity, 
but declaring that he had only re- 
turned because he could no longer 
support absence from his native 
soil. He felt a sort of pleasure in 
speaking his own tongue, after hav- 
ing so long banished those accents 
from his lips. The Commissary of 
Police smiled, with the satisfaction 
of a man who has guessed a riddle, 
and politely informed Piotrowski 
that he must be sent to be tried by 
the proper authorities. 

A kibitka was ready ; the major 
who had arrested him seated himself 
by his side with two gensdarmes, and 
day and night the vehicle rattled at 
full speed over the uneven Russian 
roads, until every movement caused 
Piotrowski an intense pain in his 
head. His shrieks induced the 
driver to slacken the pace, and as 
the prisoner was really unable to go 
any further, the major, who was a 
humane man, halted for the night in 
a wayside station. At twelve 
o'clock Piotrowski was awakened in 
his cell by the chanting of hymns. 
It was Christmas eve; and the 
Christmas songs in such a place, 
and in such a position, struck him 
with a dreary gloom. 

In the morning he started again 
on his journey, and his jailor was 
changed during the day, and 
changed for the worse. The cour- 
teous major was replaced by a 
tyrannical captain of German origin, 
who gave an extra twist to the 
handcuffs on the prisoner’s wrists, 
and ordered the driver forward at 
all costs, The latter urged his 
horses on at a terrific rate, until the 
kibitka was overset, and Piotrowski 
thrown out with considerable vio- 
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lence. Fortunately, he fell on soft 
ground, and was not greatly hurt ; 
but owing to his confined hands he 
could not rise unassisted. The irate 
captain then struck indignantly the 
gensdarmes, who pummelled the 
driver, whs revenged himself by 
whipping-the horses. Onward again 
at a gallop, until, after forty-eight 
hours of severe suffering, the 
worn-out, bruised, and exhausted 
prisoner reached Kiew. There he 
was confined in a cell six feet by 
five. Bread and soup were brought 
to him; but the manacles were a 
source of annoyance and incon- 
venience, and prevented him from 
eating in comfort. Moreover, his 
prison-house was full of vermin, 
until after a fortnight, the nuisance 
had become so palpable and self- 
evident that he was removed else- 
where until it was thoroughly 
cleansed. 

A tall, stern, grey-haired man, with 
a closely-shaven face, and an empty 
sleeve pinned to his breast, entered 
the cell one day, followed by a staff 
of field officers. It was 
Bibikow, Governor-general of Vol- 
hynia, Podolia, and Ukraine. He 
had lost an arm at Borodino, and 
when a Polish lady solicited mercy 
for her son, he replied: “ Madam, 
the hand that signed reprieves has 
been shot at Borodino.” ‘The Prince 
spoke to Piotrowski firmly, but 
kindly. He showed himself fully ac- 
quainted with the prisoner’s history, 
and asked him to reveal the names of 
his accomplices. Piotrowski main- 
tained that he had no accomplices, 
and that what the French designate 
mal du pays, and we, nostalgia, had 
been the sole cause of his return, 
whilst his disguise had been adopted 
because he did not know whether 
Podolia had been included in the 
amnesty. The Prince placed no 
faith in the prisoner’s story, but 
added that he might be induced to 
intercede for him with the Emperor 
to permit him to serve with the Cau- 
cassian army. He gave the prisoner 
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time for reflection, and meanwhile he 
ordered his irons to be taken off, 
which was a real boon. 

One night a light broke into his 
cell, an event that had never occur- 
red before, for he had not seen a 
light for months. An aide-de-camp 
and four soldiers entered, and bade 
him follow them. The keen, frosty 
night air seemed to take his breath 
away, and yet did him good, He 
crossed a court-yard covered with 
snow, and entered a large low room, 
where he saw a number of officers 
sitting round a big table covered 
with green cloth and smoking cigars. 
It was the Commission of Inquiry. 
Police Councillor Pissareff, the a/ter 
ego of Prince Bibikow, presided. 
Piotrowski was asked politely to sit 
down, and then was interrogated. Se- 
veral similarexaminations took place, 
and each time he was asked the same 
questions and made the same replies. 
He was connected with no conspi- 
racy ; he had no accomplices; and 
he could impart no information. On 
one occasion the President offered 
him books, and asked him if he pre- 
ferred novels or travels. Thankfully 
he begged for a Bible. “ A Bible!” 
exclaimed the President; “I have 
no such book, but I will get one.” 
He did so, and forwarded it to the 
prisoner, who, by the way, was.a 
Catholic. Prince Bibikow and 
Councillor Pissareff, had caused tears 
and desolation to thousands of fa- 
milies in Poland ; but they never em- 
ployed towards M. Piotrowski the 
physical tortures so frequently used 
under such circumstances towards 
the unhappy Poles. 

Weeks and months elapsed. The 
prisoner’s health suffering from close 
confinement; he was allowed an 
hour’s exercise daily. The heats of 
July followed the snows of winter. 
The close atmosphere of the prison 
prevented him from obtaining any 
rest, and the eyes of the sentinel, 
stern looking and immovable, con- 
tinually fixed upon him, staring at 
him from a loophole as he awoke in 
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the morning, and shining upon him 
as he retired to sleep at night, 
seemed to worry and torment a mind 
rendered irritable and nervous by 
rigid imprisonment. One day an 
aide-de-camp, accompanied by some 
soldiers, entered Piotrowski’s cell. 
He was ordered to rise and strip 
himself. Remonstrances were un- 
available. When he stood as Adam 
stood before he had tasted of the 
tree of knowledge, his body was 
closely inspected, and the marks 
thereon were noted in writing. He 
did not know that these formalities 
invariably preceded the sentence. 
A few days afterwards he was sum- 
moned before the Commission. A 
solemn silence reigned in the apart- 
ment as his condemnatior was read. 
It was death, commuted by Prince 
Bibikow, to transportation for life, 
with hard labour, in Siberia. After 
hearing his doom, he was made to 
write his name, and the following 
words underneath the paper that 
consigned him to a life almost worse 
than death. ‘“ Heard the sentence, 
29th July, 1844. R. PiorRowskI.” 
Chains were fastened round his feet. 
The apartments and the table and 
the officers whirled round and 
round. He staggered to a kibitka 
drawn by three horses, two gen- 
darmes sat down beside him, and he 
departed for that bourne whence 
few mortals had ever returned. 

The nobility in Russia possessed 
many privileges, and those not least 
appreciated were exemption from 
corporal punishment, and in ordinary 
cases the being conveyed to Siberia 
instead of proceeding thither on foot. 
The unfortunate individuals sent to 
struggle against the inclemency of a 
hard climate, and the inclemency of 
harder taskmasters, were divided 
lato two classes; those merely 
transported and those transported 
with hard labour. The journey 
from Kiew to Tobolsk took one 
year, whilst the convicts whose des- 
tination was the mines of Nertchinsk 
seldom reached it—if they did reach 
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it—under two years. For the bones 
of many of them that perished of 
cold, of ill-usage, of sickness, were 
scattered over the interminable 
Russian steppes, to serve as finger- 
posts to the melancholy convoys 
that followed the same desolate 
route. These convoys generally 
consisted of one hundred to two- 
hundred and fifty persons, men, 
women, and children. An armed 
Cossack on horseback then followed 
the convicts, chained together in 
gangs of twenty, with a Cossack in- 
tervening between the gangs, and a 
posse of those very irregular cavalry 
men closed the procession. The 
Czar was merciful to women; they 
were not chained. The sick were 
gently treated; they were allowed 
to ride in vehicles with iron rings 
round their necks, like wild beasts 
in menageries. 

Perfect silence reigned in those 
processions ; the only feeling notice- 
able was the dull apathy of despair. 
During sleep no one could move 
without causing more or less severe 
pain to his mate. During meals 
the convicts crouched round fires 
guarded closely by the Cossacks, 
Each column marched two days, 
and then rested for one day. Be- 
yond Nishni Novgorod, when ordi- 
nary edifices became few and far 
between, long low isolated buildings 
were constructed to serve as pens. 
for the herds of human cattle, 
Moreover, guardhouses were estab- 
lished at irregular distances to relieve 
the escort. The officer in command 
was responsible for the safety of the 
prisoners. He was like the captain 
of a ship at sea; he was absolute 
master over all, and could inflict 
any punishment short of immediate 
death. Some officers, however, 
were occasionally found who remem- 
bered that the prisoners had once 
been men and women with souls of 
their own, and who did not feel any 
especial delight in inflicting upon 
them unnecessary physical sufferings. 
One of these convoys was calculated 
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to arrive weekly at Tobolsk, where 
sat a Government commission, 
charged to distribute the convicts 
according to the requirements of the 
public service. About ten thousand 
passed annually through Tobolsk. 

Piowtrowski was comparatively 
fortunate, and his lot was far easier, 
for he was alone, and a vehicle con- 
veyed him and his escort, thus 
avoiding much suffering. Moreover, 
he received many marks of sympathy 
and friendship during his journey, 
in the shape of cakes, bread, salt- 
fish, and even money tendered to 
him by women, by merchants, and 
by officers. The women especially 
gave him such glances of pity and 
wiped their tears with such looks of 
commiseration as to cheer the un- 
happy prisoner, and to infuse in him 
the belief that he was not yet cast 
off by the whole of mankind. The 
money he invariably returned, 
knowing that it would be taken 
away from him, but the other pre- 
sents he kept with gratitude. Once 
he really pained a subaltern officer 
by handing him back a small packet 
containing some provisions and a 
few coins. “You do not know our 
customs,” said the subaltern ; “it is 
my saint’s day, and it is my duty to 
bestow on the needy my superflui- 
ties,” on which, with sincere grati- 
tude, Piotrowski retained the gifts, 
less the coins. 

The chains hurt him at first, but 
they were afterwards eased so as to 
afford relief. The gensdarmes at 
starting refused to answer him, but 
subsequently they entered freely into 
conversation. The fatigues of the 
journey having made him ill, they 
had to halt for one day at a roadside 
station. The gensdarmes were not 
actively unkind, but they regarded 
him not so imuch as a man asa 
piece of delicate machinery under 
their care, the responsibility of which 
was to be got rid of as soon as 
possible. “Alas,” he overheard 
them saying one day, “if we rest 
and lose time on the journey, we 
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shall be punished; and if we hurry 
on and he dies we shall be pun- 
ished. Ours is, indeed, an unhappy 
fate.” All these fears were for them- 
selves. Anxiety for him as a human 
being never crossed their minds. 
In one place an old soldier solicited 
alms from him. It appears that in 
Russia old soldiers were greater 
pariahs than even convicts, and 
lower still in the depth of misery, for 
at least convicts did not die of 
absolute starvation. When a soldier 
could no longer serve his country, he 
was turned adrift, penniless, to obtain 
a wretched existence from public 
charity. Some cripples were, it is 
true, permitted to establish them- 
selves on crown lands, but they were 
under great restrictions. When 
married, they were compelled, if 
they had children, to give them up, 
when ten years old, to the govern- 
ment, to be brought up to the same 
slayery ; and the aged veterans were 
not*permitted either to wear a beard 
or to beg. 

About 176 versts (equal to 120 
miles) were daily traversed by Pio- 
trowski’s kitbitka. The governments 
of Tchernegou, Orel, Toula, Riazau, 
Wladimir, Nishni Novgorod, Kazan, 
Viatka, Perum, were left behind, 
The Ural mountains were crossed, 
and in twenty days the journey from 
Poland to Western Siberia was accom- 
plished. On arriving before a forti- 
fied town a sentinel inquired, ‘‘ Who 
goes there?” “An unhappy man,” 
replied the postillion. It was Ormsk. 
With the feverish rapidity customary 
to the Russian service, Piotrowski’s 
arrival was reported to the command- 
ing officer, who announced it within 
twenty minutes to Prince Gartcha- 
kow, governor-general of Western 
Siberia. Our exile was led to a 
guardhouse, where he met a gay 
young officer, apparently confined 
there for some trifling breach of dis- 
cipline, or, as he alleged himself, be- 
cause his exuberant spirits were di 
pleasing to his colonel. The lively 
butterfly received cordially the Polish 
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patriot, made up a couch for him for 
the night, and entertained him with 
agreeable conversation. He, more- 
over, imparted to Piotrowski much 
information as to the state of the 
-country, and placed before the latter 
some maps, which Piotrowski scan- 
ned with such eager interest as to 
arouse the attention of his com- 
panion, who assured him that any 
attempt at escape would end by 
death under the knont, unless he 
avoided his fate by suicide, like 
many of the Poles. 

On the morrow, Piotrowski, after 
breakfasting with his new acquaint- 
ance and a friend of his, a Kirghiz 
chief, received the visit of Colonel 
Degraw, a Swede, the commander 
of the fortress. A tall, corpulent, 
but dignified and soldier-like man, 
by no means unkind in his manners. 
Colonel Degraw, during his interro- 
gations of the prisoner, could not 
disguise his surprise at his returning 
into the lion’s jaws when once ata 
safe distance from them. When the 
commander retired, M. WNalabar- 
dine, the prefect of police, entered to 
survey the new victim. This official 
constituted a great contrast in person 
to the former. The prefect’s tall, 
thin, dry figure, surmounted by a 

‘long face, small, piercing eyes, and 
cruel and vulture-like countenance, 
of the mixed Tartar, Cossack, and 
Kirghiz types, was by no means re- 
assuring to Piotrowski. Neverthe- 
less, when he heard the exile’s story, 
he burst into an exclamation of 
“Oh, love of country—what a beau- 
tiful sentiment !” 

Shortly afterwards, Piotrowski was 
summoned by Prince Gortchakoff, 
~_and ushered into an extensive apart- 
“ment, in which were many govern- 
ment clerks, some of whom rose and 
shook hands with him. They were 
Poles, political convicts, who worked 
in the bureaus. Soon the Russian 
employés followed their comrades, 
and a general conversation ensted. 
Piotrowski was informed that his 
fate was then being decided in the 
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adjoining chamber by the governor- 
general in council. He might be 
sent to labour in a government fac- - 
tory, or to dig in the copper or quick- 
silver mines of Nertchinsk. But he 
was told to hope for the best, in the 
presence of M. Kapostine, the most 
influential functionary with Prince 
Gortchakoff, and a generous and 
humane man, always pleading for 
the prisoners. A sound was heard ; 
an individual, who he was told was 
the Prince, came into the room, ad- 
vanced, examined him, and went out 
again without saying a word. An 
hour elapsed whilst Piotrowski was 
waiting, with beating heart and trem- 
bling lips, to hear his doom ; and 
then Councillor Kapostine made his 
appearance, and courteously apprised 
him that he would be despatched to 
the government distillery of Ekater- 
inski Zavod, in the district of Tara, 
about 200 miles north of Ormsk. 
He was congratulated by his fellow- 
countrymen, while hastily taking 
leave from them, and stepping into 
a kibitka, with an escort, he started 
for his final destination. 

On the 4th October, at ten o’clock 
on a cold morning, a village of a 
couple of hundred wooden huts 
stood before him on a plain close to 
a river. On an elevation behind rose 
an extensive building. This was 
Ekaterinski Zavod. He was intro- 
duced into an office where the smo- 
tritel (inspector), M. Aramilski, had 
him stripped down to the waist to 
verify his identity according to the 
description received of his minutest 
personal marks, and he was then 
ordered to work with irons to his 
feet. Two Poles who had been simi- 
larly condemned—Bogdazewski and 
Siesicki, recognised him, and did 
much to console him. They en- 
treated him to be patient and sub- 
missive, to avoid giving the slightest 
offence to his superiors, so as to save 
himself from the lash, and to be in 
time promoted from hard manual 
labour toa place in the bureau. 
These words, whispered to him in 
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his own language, served to raise 
him from the depth of despair into 
which he was sinking. Atall events, 
there were two men of his own race, 
who spoke his own tongue, and whom 
he had known in better times, men 
who would befriend him in need, and 
who would remind him that he was 
not utterly alone in this world. They 
left him to endeavour to mitigate the 
rigours of the very unusual sentence 
by interceding for him with the in- 
ferior officers, the foreman, and the 
forest-keeper. Not even common 
murderers were bound in fetters then. 
But the cause of this uncommon 
severity became soon apparent, for 
Prince Gortchakow, with his own 
noble hand, had penned the follow- 
ing words under Piotrowski’s ticket 
—“ Piotrowski ; he must be especi- 
ally guarded.” These terms had 
somewhat startled the smotritel, a 
not particularly bright genius ; and 
he said with surprise to his subordi- 
nate the forest keeper, ‘‘I have 
never received such orders before : 
he must be a diplomatist.” 

At the guardhouse, Piotrowski 
found many soldiers, some of whom 
were Poles, who had fought in the 
war of independence, and who crowd- 
ed around him to inquire in whis- 

whether there were any hopes 

or their country : to which question, 
unhappily, he could give no favour- 
able reply. Tired and exhausted, 
he lay down on a bench to rest. At 
the end of two hours, a fat, repulsive 
man, who was branded with the 
letters vor (thief), and with a 
triple mark denoting that he was 
himself a convict, who had risen to 
be an overseer of convicts, aroused 
him, and, brandishing a lash, ordered 
him at once to work. The glance 
of mingled indignation, shame, and 
ief, which Piotrowski cast upon 
fim, appeared to move even his 
callous conscience, for he said de- 


precatingly, “Can I help it? Iam 
ut obeying orders.” With burning 
head and chilled heart, Piotrowski 
Tose, profoundly humiliated at being 
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th 4 slave of a convict, liable by him 
to be beaten at his caprice, profound- 
ly penetrated with the terrors of his 
position, and followed his conductor 
to a forge, where his chains were 
taken off. In this he recognised the 
good offices of his friends, and he 
was somewha cheered. He was set 
to clear a new shed just erected, ad- 
joining the distillery, from a mass- 
of rubbish and filth which filled it. 

Being unaccustomed to hard labour, 

he was soon bathed in perspiration, 

which mingled in his cheeks with the 

tears streaming from his eyes, The 

overseer, somewhat moved by pity, 

told him gruffly to sit down for afew 

minutes, 

Piotrowski rested himself on a 
heap of materials beside his mate, 
also triply branded in the face. 
Pietrowski inquired what offence he 
had committed, when he was told, 
IT killed my master.” ‘ Doubtless 
unintentionally ; by some accident,” 
rejoined Pietrowski. “Well, yes, 
by accident,” was the chuckling 
reply. “I had my hatchet in my 
belt, and it found its way into his 
head—it split his skull open.” Pio- 
trowski’s blood ran cold, as he asked 
his companion whether he did not 
feel remorse for his crime ; and the 
savage answer was, “‘ Remorse! no, 
I killed a fiend, not a man. My 
master was wicked and cruel. He 
overburdened us: he oppressed us: 
he scourged us. I slew him, and I 
delivered my village. My life wasa 
hard one, and I do not regret it. I 
am no worse off now: I am only 
sorry for my wife ; but she is young 
and pretty, and will soon have con- 
soled herself with another husband.” 

Piotrowski worked until night, 
when he could hardly stand. He 
was then visited by his two country- 
men, who again exhorted him to bear 
all silently and meekly, to become 
insensible like a log, methodical like 
a machine, laborious like a moujik, 
when he would probably be pro- 
moted to a position like theirs. Such 
was the first day of the life of a con- 
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vict, to be followed by so many other 
days precisely similar ; for the pro- 
verb that says “Zs jours se suivent et 
ne se resemblent pas,” did not hold 
good in this instance. Piotrowski 
rose at sunrise : breakfasted at eight ; 
partook of his mid-day meal at 
twelve ; and resumed work at two, 
which he continued until night ; al- 
ways surrounded by other convicts : 
always guarded by the overseer and 
by a soldier. The toil he performed 
varied : sometimes he was a carrier 
of water; sometimes a hewer of 
wood ; and hewing and piling up 
wood for hours consecutively, in a 
Siberian winter, in the open air 
amidst piercing icy blasts and heavy 
snowstorms, was indeed hard labour. 
To furnish no ground for complaint, 
he taxed his strength to the utter- 
most ; never murmuring, but deter- 
mined not to submit to corporal 
punishment, even at the cost of im- 
mediate death. Of his 300 fellow 
prisoners, he discovered that all, but 
a few political offenders, were com- 
mon criminals ; murderers, burglars, 
highway robbers, forgers, coiners. 
Even among such a crew, he found 
that superiority of birth, education, 
and intelligence, had their value ; for 
he soon came to be respected by the 
convicts, and they would all address 
him as “ Sir,” and did not “ thou” 
and “thee” him as they did each 
other. Piotrowski on his side, dis- 
carded all false pride ; familiarised 
himself with their histories ; studied 
closely human nature, and during 
his psychological researches, detected 
traits of goodness and softness, where 
they would be least expected. 

The establishment of Ekaterinski 
Zavod had been founded in the 
reign of Catherine II., from whom 
it derived its name. The in- 
habitants of the village were the de- 
scendants of former convicts. The 
distillery produced annually one-half 
to three-quarters of a million of gal- 
lons of spirits, and supplied vodka 
to the country for 500 miles around. 

This distillery was farmed from go- 
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vernment by two merchants of Sem- 
birck, who must have found it a gold 
mine, for, beside the price they paid 
to government, they maintained the 
garrison, consisting of 100 men and 
officers ; they made an allowance to 
the convicts, and finally, they made 
handsome presents to the govern- 
ment officials. One-half of the con- 
victs only were employed by the dis- 
tillers, at wages of three to ten francs 
per month, and go lbs. of wheat, 
which was sold to the villagers. 
Provisions—that is, meal and teaa— 
were not dear in Siberia, and from this 
very moderate income the convicts 
managed to live--nay, comparatively 
in luxury, for the service of the far- 
mers was much preferred to that of 
the state, whilst the farmers them- 
selves were glad to encourage con- 
vict labour. 

In case of insubordination, com- 
plaint was laid before the overseer 
of the gang, who awarded the punish- 
ment ; that is, who fixed the number 
of blows to be administered with 
the lash. As for such light matters 
as cuffs and kicks, they were never 
counted and never limited. Any- 
body could bestow them to his 
heart’s content on a convict. The 
great part of the prisoners dwelt in 
the barracks, but a few of those 
more fortunate were allowed to re- 
side in the village, they themselves 
paying for the soldier guarding them. 
To enter the bureau was considered 
the highest felicity possible to a con- 
vict, and Piotrowski, at the expira- 
tion of a year, by tact, temper, and 
luck, succeded in reaching that, to 
him, seventh heaven. His work be- 
came much lighter, and less degrad- 
ing. He was admitted into the 
coveted bureau, where he had to 
attend from sunrise until ten or ' 
eleven at night, with two hours’ rest 
at mid-day ; but frequently there was 
little to do, and though compelled 
to be always in attendance, he had 
a great deal of leisure time. He 
only received ten francs a month 
wages ; but the monotony of his ex- 
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astence was broken. Numerous mer- 
chants, Russians, Tartars, Jews, Cir- 
cassians and Kirghiz, came to make 
purchases at the distillery, and he 
had opportunities of conversing with 
‘them freely, and of obtaining valuable 
information about Siberia itself, and 
the surrounding countries, Persia, 
Tartary, Bokhara, and China.., 

Piotrowski soon struck a friend- 
ship with a Pole, Wysochi, principal 
clerk in the bureau, and he also cul- 
tivated an intimate acquaintance with 
a young Russian, Stepan Bazanow, 
manager of the distillery, and a rela- 
tive of the farmers. Bazanow was 
quite illiterate, but appeared kind- 
hearted and well disposed. Like 
many other Russians, whilst sympa- 
thising with Piotrowski, he would 
not admit Nicholas to be in the 
‘wrong. What he, the lord! the Czar 
of Holy Russia! not it, it was not he ; 
it was the Bayards who were the 
cause of all the evil, the injustice, 
the cruelty, the oppression, that was 
perpetrated. Piotrowski did not 
choose to argue too closely with his 
superior; but he listened with in- 
terest to the story of the manager’s 
troubles ; for the manager was con- 
tinually sighing, and declared him- 
self to be the most unhappy of men. 
He was in love with a certain fair 
cousin, whose stern father refused 
his consent, according to the manner 
of fathers in all countries. And 
Piotrowski, whilst displaying his con- 
‘cern for the young couple, obtained 
‘some indulgences he might possibly 
not have received otherwise. 

Withal, Piotrowski was far from 
feeling sure as to his own position. 
He felt like a man asleep over a vol- 
<ano. He knew that his privileges 
might be recalled at any moment ; 
‘that at the beck of a coarse, illiterate 
‘man, invested with despotic powers, 
-he might be scourged and sent to 
work in the fields. And the thought 
haunted him day and night. He, 
however, avoided the faults of many 
convicts, who, owing to their birth, 
and to the condescension of their 
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masters—their inferiors socially and 
intellectually—assumed airs of equal- 
ity, and ventured on taking personal 
freedoms. They acted like freemen, 
only to be reminded that they were 
but miserable slaves. For instance, 
a Russian general, who had been 
sentenced to hard labour, had been 
treated with the leniency and indul- 
gence due to his age and former 
rank, and only the lighter toil was 
imposed upon him. Unfortunately, 
he was addicted to drink, and when 
in his cups he would forget himself 
and become too friendly and familiar 
with the smotritel, who would at once 
order him to be chained to the fur- 
nace, and to act as stoker for a fort- 
night or a month without intermis- 
sion. The unhappy man, bathed in 
perspiration, begrimed and scorch- 
ed, would implore for mercy, and 
would be released from his warm 
quarters on his promise of amend- 
ment, only to be sent back, after a 
few-days, for another demonstrative 
exhibition of equality and fraternity. 
Aftersome years, thisgeneral, through 
the intercession of powerful friends, 
was released and restored to his for- 
mer grade and position. 

Piotrowski in time received the 
much - valued privilege of quitting 
the barracks, a seat of frightful 
drunkenness and vice, and he took 
up his residence with his coun- 
trymen, Bogdaszewski and Siesicki, 
in a cottage built by the latter in his 
leisure hours with his scanty savings. 
It was still uncompleted and roofless, 
but at least they were free from 
the presence of the other convicts 
though not of the soldiers, who day 
and night guarded them, albeit they 
did not guard their goods. They 
lighted immense fires, around which 
they crouched during the long winter 
evenings, endeavouring to warn 
themselves, and engaged in political 
conversation and speculation. Sie- 
sicki had performed the journey to 
Siberia on foot with a convoy. His 
tasks at first were of the hardest, 
but after some years the forest 








keeper, requiring a reliable and 
eapable assistant, selected Siesicki, 
who was an excellent sportsman, 
and took him into his service. 
Siesicki’s life then changed, and he 
became the freest and happiest of 
convicts. With a gun slung over his 
shoulder, he roamed at will, for 
weeks at the time, in the forest, and 
even brought to his countrymen 
game, reserving, of course, the 
choicest heads for the offieials. 
During one of his absences, as 
Piotrowski and Bogdaszewski were 
engaged in their duties at the bureau, 
notwithstanding the general notion 
about the sense of honour among a 
certain class, some one entered the 
cottage and removed their stock of 
tea and wheat, a serious loss to the 
Poles. 

Piotrowski and his friends occa- 
sionally received the visit of some 
of their countrymen transported 
into the neighbouring districts, 
and who, as a matter of fa- 
vour, were sometimes permitted 
to go to Ekaterinski Zavod. The 
great event among the political 
convicts was the arrival of a Polish 
Catholic priest. Four such priests 
were permitted to dedicate their 
lives to the spiritual consolation of 
their brethren in faith and race, and 
they were continually traversing 
Siberia in sledges from Tobolsk to 
Kamtschaka, and from Nertchinsk 
to the Polar sea, so as to carry the 
ministrations of religion once an- 
nually to every establishment where- 
in a Pole wasconfined. The advent 
of one of these holy men was 
announced several days before, so 
that the faithful might gather together 
and prepare for his reception. 
During his stay the priest celebrated 
mass, administered the Communion, 
and blessed those who had died 
the previous year, On the occasion 
™ question the smotritel, placed at 
the disposition of the priest the 
best apartment in his house, arid 
there gathered a concourse of people, 
soldiers, convicts, government offi- 
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cials, some of whom were not Catho- 
lics, but all of whom were united. 
together by one magic word— 
Poland. 

In 1846, Piotrowski had risen to 
the highest position attainable by a 
prisoner, and he contrasted his pre- 
sent comparatively comfortable con- 
dition with his own severe suffer-- 
ings in 1844, and with those actually 
borne by his compatriots at Nert- 
chinsk. The two expressions of 
Possilenii(simply, transportation) and 
katorga (transportation with hard 
labour), only render a generic desig- 
nation of the two great classes of 
punishment, but they give no idea 
of their relative degree of severity, 
which, in fact, varied according to a 
number of circumstances ; according 
to the place and to the caprices of 
an infinity of employes, from the 
Governer-general of Siberia to the 
overseer ofagang. To serve in the 
army of the Caucasus, especially 
with the right of promotion, was of 
course a much more desirable fate 
than either of the above. Even ka- 
torga differed greatly with itself, for 
it ranged from keeping books in a 
distillery, to being buried alive in 
the quicksilver or copper mines of 
Mgechinsk, where the only hope of 
th® ‘convict was to be crushed to 
death, or to be suffocated and re-- 
leased from an existence which, cut 
off from the world and mankind, and 
loaded as it was with overwhelming 
misery, was a greater burden than he 
could bear. Then there were the 
companies of discipline of Arenburg, 
which were even more dreaded than 
the mines of Nertchinsk, for there 
the rod was the daily bread of 
the wretched soldiers, students, and 
artisans, who were confined there, 
and who rapidly died under its treat- 
ment, Finally, there was the fortress 
of Akatoja, which, like the ninth cir- 
cle of Dante’s /nferno, was the seat 
of the highest punishment everaward- 
ed, There were the worst criminals, 
traitors, and captured fugitives,and 
the very name seemed to inspire with 
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indescribable terror all those who 
heard it. What silent horrors were 
perpetrated at Akatoja it is impossi- 
ble to say, for Piotrowski never met 
any one who had been inside that 
mysterious abode of crime. 

Even simple transportation was by 
mo means an enviable state of being. 
Those undergoing that infliction were 
treated with considerable contempt 
by the native Siberians. They for- 
feited all civil rights, and their former 
wives were permitted to contract new 
unions, just the same as if they were 
widows. The convicts themselves 
were only allowed to remarry among 
the lowest classes, and their children 
became serfs to the crown. Wives 
might certainly follow their husbands 
to exile, but in that case they were 
never allowed to return, and their 
children also became serfs to the 
crown, and remained so, even in 
case of amnesty. Occasionally no- 
ble-minded women, like the Princess 
‘Troubetzkoi, were found, who aban 
doned all to accompany their hus- 
bands ; but these, we apprehend, are 
rare exceptions: and the Emperor 
Nicolas, as if not satisfied with all 
these severities, promulgated,in 1845, 
a new Ukase, full of still more strin- 
gent and cruel regulations. Among 
other things, he prohibited exiles from 
possessing any property, real or per- 
sonal, whatsoever, and ordered them 
to be confined in barracks. This last 
edict threw the country into conster- 
nation, and indeed, it was found all 
but impracticable in execution, At 
all events, it served to nerve Piotrow- 
‘ski’s courage to his great enterprise 
-—flight ; and henceforward all his 
plans, all his studies, all his thoughts 
‘were directed to the one great aim 
and object of his life—escape from 
Siberia. 

However hard the lot of a con- 
vict may be in that country, it is 
less so for the ordinary criminals 
than for those condemned for politi- 
cal offences ; for the former generally 
belong to the poorer classes, whose 
life has been a struggle for existence 
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since its commencement, and who 
have been serfs, and accustomed to 
the lash since boyhood. Neverthe- 
less it was they, and they only, who 
attempted evasion. Piotrowski no- 
ticed in his journey rows of turnips 
planted by the inhabitants in nume- 
rous fields bordering the roads, and 
which were intended to supply food 
to the fugitives. These wandered 
about for a time in gangs like wild 
beasts, until they were either captur- 
ed or until they perished of cold and 
privation. Political convicts, on the 
other hand, seldom if ever attempted 
flight. Their ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the country, the probability 
of being speedily apprehended and 
consigned to the tender mercies of 
the knout or the terrible dungeons 
of Akatoja, the utter impracticability, 
even if they got clear off, of reaching 
a frontier a thousand miles, which 
was their object, precluded so hope- 
less an attempt. The case of Be- 
mowski was purely exceptional, and 
it was that of a master spirit acquir- 
ing a sway over a crowd of inferior 
beings. Peter Wysocki, who had 
been taken prisoner by the Russians, 
in 1831, and condemned to work in 
the mines of Nertchinsk, tried there 
to hatch a plot of a similar nature 
and failed, expiating his error by 
confinement in Akatoja. Finally, 
the conspiracy of the Abbé Siero- 
cinski with its wide-spread ramifica- 
tions, had occurred some years before 
the arrival of Piotrowski, and the de- 
tails of that sanguinary history were 
related to him at length by eye-wit- 
nesses. 

The Abbé Sierocinski was, before 
the revolution of 1831, superior of 
the Convent of Basilians at Ovrens, 
in Volhynia, Having taken an ac- 
tive part in those insurrectionary 
movements, he was incorporated in 
a Cossack regiment and despatched 
to serve in Siberia, where the ex-abbé 
might be seen galloping on a small 
wild pony, spear in hand. A pro- 
fessor being required for the military 
school of Armsk, Sierocinski who 
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wrote Latin and Greek verses, who 
could deliver lectures in French and 
German, and who would readily 
solve the most abstruse problems in 
Algebra and Euclid, was nominated 
to the vacant post, whilst he was re- 
tained in the regimental roll-call. 
The abbé though physically delicate 
and sensitive like a woman, was men- 
tally a Napoleon in_ enterprise. 
He organised a vast conspiracy, in 
which convicts, soldiers, and officers 
participated. Prussians, Tartars, Si- 
berians and Kirghiz entered into his 
plans. A general revolt was to take 
place. The conspirators were to 
have seized the fortress; com- 
mencing by possessing themselves of 
the whole park of artillery, and then 
to wait for events. In case of re- 
verses, they were to march on Bok- 
hara on their way to British East 
India. 

On the eve of the rising, two of 
the conspirators revealed all to the 
governor, whether through hopes of 
reward, or because their hearts failed 
them, we cannot say. Innumerable 
arrests were made. Three consecu- 
tive commissioners in vain endea- 
‘voured to unravelthe intricate threads 
of the combination. Eventually, 
Sierocinski and five of the leaders 
were condemed to 7000 blows each 
of the rod. A thousand other men 
were sentenced to minor punish- 
ments, beginning from 2000 blows 
to transportation with hard labour. 

In March, 1837, two battalions 
were drawn up in the great square 
of Ormsk, under the orders of General 
Galafejew, the cruel servant of a 
cruel master. Sicrocinski and his 
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companions were brought out, and. 
the judgment was read aloud, the 
words, “ without mercy,” which it 
contained, being especially empha- 
sised. The culprits were stripped 
to the waist, and their hands were 
tied behind to a bayonet. Each 
one by turns walked along the whole 
of one battalion, every soldier ad- 
ministering to him a blow with a 
rod with his full strength. A thou- 
sand blows fell, and then each mise- 
rable, torn, bleeding victim was sent 
back to receive another thousand. 
On the third journey they all fell 
dead. Sierocinski had been kept 
until the last, that he might behold 
the tortures suffered by his friends. 
A military surgeon tendered him a 
small vial, containing some drops of 
cordial, which he refused, crying, 
“T want not your drop. Take my 
blood and drinkit!” He started on 
his fearful journey, singing, “ Mise- 
rere mei, Deus, secundum magnam 
miserecordiam tuam,” and his wild 
accents were gradually lost in the 
loud thud of the sticks striking his 
bare flesh, and in the loud words of 
command of the general shouting, 
“Strike harder! strike harder!” 
When Sierocinski received the first 
thousand blows he fell fainting, his. 
blood dripping on the snow. He 
was placed upright on a sledge, and 
tied so as to expose his back to the 
full weight of the descending rods. 
The unhappy man continued to 
groan until he was dragged four times 
before the battalion. He then be- 
came silent. The last three thousand 
blows fell on a corpse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE POETRY OF A LOVE. 


FRAUGHT with the delicate burden 
of a sweet sorrow are the reminis- 
cences that now crowd upon my 
memory as I call back the soft 
reveries and deep-reaching radiance 
that soothed and brightened many 
hours of long ago. 

That lattice-window! How, in 
the early morning, as I first woke 
to consciousness after my adventure 
in the lane, the brilliant sparkling of 
its diamond panes sped with glad 
messages of joy to my heart! How 
the pure, fresh perfume of the 
jasmine and sweetbriar, that ten- 
derly clustered around, was wafted 
in through the half-open casement, 
and stole subtly upon my senses, 
until, sweetly oppressed by a soft 
delirium, I sank again into forget- 
fulness! Repeatedly I wakened 
to the glad sense of life, and as often 
the bright picture of the blue sky, the 
gently waving branches, the,climbing 

owrets, the timid fluttering of the 


birds and the airy, happy grace of 
the butterflies, all framed by the 


sparkling lattice, absorbed my 
thoughts, and allowed me to lie 
upon my pillow, with my soul rapt 
from the world of care into the 
pleasant realms of fairyland. Nor 
was I fettered by my eyes alone. A 
symphony of heart-subduing sounds 
was ever present as I listened. 
Surely birds never sang before or 
after as those did that then lightened 
my existence by their rich carols! 
Never did the insects’ hum, or the 


tuneful cadence of the distant world 
of rooks and men, fall more mu- 
sically ‘upon enchanted ears; and 
never were sighs more soft or whis- 
perings more tender than the rustling 
murmur of the zephyrs as they com- 
muned with the leaves and flowers 
outside the window, and became 
laden with perfumed messages for 
my expectant soul. 

Gradually I was wafted away from 
the regions of fancy, and gradually I 
understood that I was lying in bed, 
prostrated by some overwhelming 
blow that had reft my strength away, 
and had well nigh brought me fice 
to face with the transcendent. ‘lhe 
room in which I was placed was spa- 
cious and delightfully cool and airy, 
but its quaint chimney corner, pan- 
elled ceiling, and trellised window, 
all indicated that it belonged to some 
old-fashioned house. Everything 
around betokened the utmost care 
and neatness, from the spotless white 
of the bed-hangings, to the precision 
with which the curtains drawn over 
the door were looped up to an ex- 
actly equal height on each side. The 
table, too, which stood at my bedside 
was laden with medicines, cooling 
drinks, jellies and other delicacies, 
all arranged with the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy, and evincing very plain- 
ly, not only that I had fallen into 
careful, but into benevolent hands 
withal, 

The first day that I thoroughly re- 
turned to my senses, I awakened 
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somewhat suddenly with the vague 
impression of my brow having been 
lightly touched by thefsoftest of lips, 
and I seemed to hear the rustle of 
some one hastily retreating through 
the door, which was so situated that 
I could not see it except by raising 
myself. The curiosity excited by 
this impression faded away, however, 
as I became alive to the full particu- 
lars of the scene in which I was 
placed, and for the moment I thought 
no more of the circumstance. It was 
then about midday, and in a few 
minutes an elderly lady entered the 
room. She looked surprised at see- 
ing me awake and conscious, but im- 
mediately came forward and asked 
me howl felt. I replied by saying 
that though extremely weak, I was 
in no pain, and should, I hoped, 
soon become convalescent ; and then 
I asked her to explain where I was, 
and how I came to be there. 

“You are in the house of Mr. De 
Quincey,” she replied; “and you were 
brought here by a young lady who 
had found you lying in a lane a mile 
or two distant in an almost dying 
state, some ruffian having knocked 
you down and robbed you.” 

This recalled to my memory the 
past. My misfortunes, my deter- 
mination, and my walk from Lon- 
don with its end, all flashed upon my 
mind, and I thought how strange a 
turn my fate had taken. 

“But who is Mr. De Quincey? 
and who is the young lady who has 
so befriended me ?” 

“ Mr. De Quincey is a gentleman,” 
returned the lady ; “ I mean he has 
no occupation, except, indeed, what 
he calls the glorious pursuit of phi- 
losophy, and this you will shortly 
put to the test. He does not know 
of your being here, as he has been 
for some time away at his estate 
near Leighbury ; and, as it wasa 
matter of life or death, I took it 
upon myself to admit you and nurse 
you. As for the young lady, I have 
ee slightest idea who she may 
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“But did you not inquire her 
name?” asked I. 

“Am I not a woman?” returned 
my attendant. “Not only did I ask 
her name when she first brought 
you, but I have since tried many 
methods to discover who she is; 
for she comes to see you every day. 
As yet, however, she refuses to in- 
form me, and all my plans of ob- 
taining information have failed.” 

“Has she been here to-day?” I 
thought of my waking impression as 
I asked this. 

“Yes: she has only been gone a 
quarter of an hour,” was the reply. 

My heart began to beat quickly. 

‘What is she like?” I inquired. 
“ Pray describe her appearance, ma- 
dam. Does she say she knows 
me?” 

“Stay, stay, young gentleman!” 
responded the matron ; “I perceive 
you are becoming excited, and all 
excitement the doctor orders to be 
shunned. Why are you so anxious 
respecting your fair preserver, if she 
be, as she says is, a stranger to 
you ?” . 

I detected the scepticism that 
lurked beneath the last remark, and 
said— 

“Am TI not a man, and ought I 
not therefore to take the most lively 
interest in all that concerns the art 
of elevating and etherealising man- 
kind? Even, then, should your un- 
known be alike unknown to me,I 
must still long to frame her picture 
in my mind. Toher and you I owe 
my life. Let me endow the recol- 
lection of you both with life.” 

A complacent smile composed 
itself upon the features of the lady, 
and she caressingly smoothed back 
the hair from my brow as she re- 
plied— 

“So you, too, are a philospher, 
That promises well for your re- 
ception at the hands of my master, 
But not to keep you longer in a 
suspense which I shrewdly suspect 
to be cruel, I may tell you that your 
good fairy is short, fair, pretty, and 
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by nature arch and vivacious, though 
by sympathy a little sorrowful under 
present circumstances.” 

“Short, fair, vivacious!” ejacu- 
lated I, mechanically repeating her 
words ; and then a pang of disap- 
pointment shot through my heart 
as I felt that the picture which my 
fancy had begun to paint was falling 
fast from the canvas of my mind. 

The good lady perceived my agi- 
tation, and again tenderly touching 
my brow, said in a pitying tone— 

“Poor boy! you have awakened 
to a world that is not all sunshine. 
But I must not forget the doctor’s 
commands, and be myself the trans- 
gressor. Take this soothing draught, 
and try to sleep.” 

I wished much to inquire minutely 
into the appearance and doings of 
my mysterious saviour, but a strange 
reluctance to discuss the subject 
possessed me, and I contented my- 
self by saying— 

“Tam deeply indebted to you, 
madam, for your kindness. Perhaps 
I had better desist from all toying 
withmy fancy until to-morrow, when, 
if I understand you rightly, I may 
hope to see the solution of the 
enigma in proprie persona. I am 
afraid to hope that I may then say, 
Vera incessu patuit Ded.” 

The matron smiled as though she 
comprehended my pedantic method 
of expression ; but she said nothing, 
and having given me the draught, 
left me to sink into a refreshing 
slumber. 

All that day and the next morning 
I was haunted by the recollection 
of my loved Lily, and though what 
I had heard seemed to preclude the 
possibility of her hand having been 
the one to succour me, yet I could 
not altogether forego the sweet 
thought that she was in some manner 
connected with the good fortune 
that had attended me. I even 
fancied that perhaps on that evening, 
when I had turned aside to view 
glorious beauty of the sylvan land- 
scape illuminated by the sad, yet 
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brilliant light of the setting sun, she, 
too, might have gazed upon that 
splendid picture of the Infinite ; and, 
according to the majestic doctrine 
of the Association of Souls in spheres 
of harmony, I fashioned out the 
course which her thoughts must 
have taken, and the shape in which 
she, conscious of the calamity that 
had occurred, had with far-reaching 
presence communicated by some 
subtle current of love with the heart 
of her who had befriended me. 

Alternately awake to the exqui- 
sitely beautiful realities of my picture 
window, with its varying phases of 
light and shade, and colour, and 
form, and fragrance, and music ; 
and alternately asleep in lands of 
loveliness and eternal joy, the hours 
sped past, and the time arrived at 
which I had been led to expect the 
visit of my preserver. 

Although, however, I was possess- 
ed by an ardent anxiety to solve the 
mystery that enveloped her and sad- 
ly oppressed my mind, yet this very 
anxiety proved more than my weak- 
ened frame could sustain, and in 
spite of all my efforts to remain 
awake I gradually dosed off in a 
light slumber. It was not of long 
duration for I soon became sensible, 
though not awake, of some one hav- 
ing entered the room. And I could 
hear a voice which sounded to me 
like the soft strains of music, borne 
by the evening breeze over the waters 
of paradise. 

“ Wait for me down stairs, if you 
please,” said,the voice ; “he is sleep- 
ing so peacefully, that I should like 
to sit here awhile, and fancy that Iam 
his good genius guarding him from 
harm.” 

So saying, I heard the door of the 
apartment gently close, and I felt 
conscious of some one taking a seat 
by my bedside, whom, by the inde- 
scribable grace and gentleness of her 
movements, I knew to be she that 
had just spoken in such sweet ac- 
cents, 

Still, I woke not but mingled the 
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real with the fanciful in the realms 
of my thoughts, I felt again the light 
touch of soft lips upon my cheek, 
and this time I felt also the balmy 
sigh that exhaled from them, whisper- 
ing, as it passed, the tale of its rich 
freight. Fashioned by this potent 
magnetism, my dreams revolved 
about the image of my love, and I 
saw my divine Lily standing amidst 
verdent groves and gazing at me with 
her sweetly serious face of old. Her 
effulgent eyes beamed wistfully, and 
there was that in her whole ap- 
ce which indicated how lov- 
ingly she yearned for my approach. 
Urged by the vividness of my vision, 
I flung open my arms and rushed 
towards her, when, just as I clasped 
her to my breast with the tenderest 
of loving ardour, she suddenly faded 
from my sight, and I awoke to 
find myself lying in bed with a 
young lady standing beside me, her 
face a little averted, and in the posi- 
tion of one who had been suddenly 
startled. 
For a moment I did not quite re- 


alise the scene, and when I did so, 
all trace of disturbance had passed 
from my visitor’s appearance, and 
she had almost turned completely 


from me. I saw that her figure was 
graceful, and by the delicate peso of 
her head I saw that she was pretty. 
She was standing just where a ray of 
sunshine, reflected by the open case- 
ment, fell upon her hair, and in that 
light her tresses appeared of a rich 
golden hue. 

“ Lady,” I said at length, in alow 
voice. She started at the sound, and 
turning round I found myself face to 
face with my cousin, Clara Viking. 
But how altered! She, who had 
formerly been pretty, had now be- 
come beautiful. The bright glance 
of her eyes had given place to a 
lustre milder and softer, and deeper- 
reaching. ‘The wonted animation of 
her countenance was sweetly tem- 
pered by the shade of melancholy 
which had attracted the attention of 
the matron of the house, and there 
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was something even pathetic in the 
air with which she regarded me—so- 
much so, that the surprise, and, I 
had almost said, vexation, which her 
presence caused me, immediately 
gave way to a feeling of involuntary 
sympathy and admiration. 

We remained a few seconds with- 
out speaking ; I gazing earnestly at 
Clara, and she looked confusedly 
upon the floor. 

“ Dear Clara,” said I. 

She again started, and her eyes en- 
countering mine, she blushed deeply. 

“ Richard,” she murmured, and then 
stopped, as though embarrassed how 
to proceed. 

“ Am I indebted to you for the 
kind care which has preserved my 
life?” I asked. 

“Yes; 1 found you in the lane,” 
she replied, and then added quickly, 
“Oh! it was so dreadful to see you 
lying there, all cold and still, with 
that awful wound in your head. I 
thought you were dead, and my 
heart—” Here she suddenly paused, 
and again a blush suffused her 
cheeks, 

* Your heart well-nigh broke?” I 
asked almost mechanically, being 
absorbed by the current of thought 
which her words and the tones of 
her voice had occasioned, 

Clara drew herself up haughtily 
for a moment, and a pained expres- 
sion shot across her face. Then 
looking at me, and observing how 
innocent my words had been of any 
secondary meaning, she said sadly — 

“Yes, Richard; my heart well- 
nigh broke,” and with this the tears 
started to her eyes. 

Her distress was so prettily piteous 
that I felt myself quite a culprit for 
having assisted in producing it, and. 
taking her hand in mine, I kissed it, 
saying— 

“ Don’t grieve yourself, Clara dear. 
I am deeply grateful to you for your 
sympathy, and I will do my best to 
get completely well as soon as pos-~ 
sible. Come, now: sit down beside 
me, and tell me the news of all that 
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has occurred during the period of 
my compulsory inaction.” 

“ Poor Richard,” she exclaimed, 
“T had quite forgotten all those hor- 
rid money affairs. I wish there 
wasn’t any such thing as property. 
How happy we all should be !—No 
we shouldn’t while we had— 

“ Had what ?” I inquired. 

“Never mind,” she replied, a 
little confused—“ but see : I will sit 
down as’you wish, and will play 
the part of gossip to, I hope, your 
heart’s content.” 

She said this with one of her old 
arch smiles, and then taking the 
chair by the side of my bed, she pro- 


-ceeded to tell me how she had been 


on her way to London to see her 
father, when the postchaise in which 
she was riding having stopped at an 
inn, the postilion had suddenly disap- 
peared, and on a search being made, 
I had been discovered lying wounded 
on the ground, with my pockets 
rifled. She explained how she had 
determined to carry me to London 
in her carriage, but how, while on 
the road, she had become frightened 
lest I should die, and how she had 
then stopped at a house in the hope 
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of obtaining assistance, the result of 
which had been that the lady in 
charge of the house had insisted upon 
my remaining there until I should be 
recovered. She also told me how 
her father and Charles were occupied 
in London, and how she came every 
day to visit me unknown to them. 
She spoke of Merringham and her 
mother, but studiously avoided all 
mention of Rumbleton Hall or Lily ; 
and though I was burning to ex- 
plore every thread and mesh of the 
web that Fate wove for the latter, 
yet I forbore to name her, or to ask 
one question of her doings. I re- 
membered my interview with Clara 
at the Devil’s Tryst ; I looked at her 
pretty face from which all sadness 
had passed, as she chatted; I 
thought of what I owed to her 
loving care ; and summoning to my 
aid the fruits of long by-gone medi- 
tations in what had been to me the 
groves of Academe, I checked the 
impulse of my soul. Clara was not 
slow to perceive this, and by the 
time she had emptied her budget and 
rose to go, her countenance was 
radiant with happiness. 


CHAPTER VII, 


THUNDER IN A CLEAR SKYe 


A FEw days passed by and I rapidly 
regained strength. Clara constantly 
visited me, much to the obvious ap- 
probation of good Mrs. Barton, as 
Mr. De Quincey’s housekeeper was 
named. I had informed her of my 
relationship to Clara, and had given 
her sufficient details respecting my 
history to enable her to comprehend 
the position of affairs, although I 
had not mentioned any names of 
places or persons. The kind soul 
Was quite content with this con- 
fidence, and took the utmost pains 
to assist my recovery, and to speak 
in praise of Clara. 

still spoke not of Lily to anyone. 
The reasons for the self-denial that I 
haan 


had imposed upon myself as regarded 
Clara, continued to exist, and grew 
stronger each day, as I lay listening 
to her silvery voice. Now a pleasant 
discussion, now an interlude of the 
prettiest and most tuneful little 
songs in the world, and now a pas~ 
sage from some favourite author, 
read as though a bird were warbling 
—all gently rippled upon my ear ; 
while the timid glances, the constant 
little cares and attentions, the ever- 
present thoughts for my comfort, and 
the oft-recurring occasion for acts 
that were the most modest and 
maidenly of caresses, served to build 
up so fair a fabric that I was loth to 
do aught that might destroy its 
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beauty. Not that Lily was absent 
from my thoughts : I saw her bright 
glance in the sunshine ; I heard her 
love-laden heart pulse out its melody 
in every passing wind ; I looked on 
the serene vault of heaven and I re- 
membered the noble calm of her 
mind ; and in the inmost recesses of 
my soul I veiled the fond vision, 
fearing to bring it forth into the 
atmosphere of a lower world. Ap- 
proaching convalescence brought a 
time when I first left my room. It 
was a day of transcendant beauty, 
and as I entered the grounds attached 
to the house, I thought that the 
scene before me outstripped the 
regions of fable and romance. A 
lawn of smoothest velvet, shaded in 
Places by magnificent trees, and 
skirted by beds of the most exquisite 
flowers, led with gentle undulations 
to a miniature dell, where ran a brook 
limpid as crystal, and winding here 
and there amongst rocks gay with 
many-coloured lichens, The dell 
was for the most part overhung by 
treesof graceful branches and foliage, 
and by shrubs and creepers whose 
various {forms and tints lent an as- 
tonishing air of life and poetry to the 
spot. On every side except where 
the lawns approached, avenues, 
groves, and shrubberies, appeared 
all designed with the utmost art, and 
affording glimpses of charmingly 
picturesque vistas ; while an occa- 
sional fountain, playing from amidst 
a bed of ferns, served to heighten 
the repose around. Not a cloud 
was in the sky, and the contrast of 
the bright sunny openings with the 
cool deep shade of the groves, and 
the smooth patches of lawn canopied 
by the wide-spreading trees, was 
most enjoyable. The air was re- 
dolent of sweet perfume, and ever 
and anon as heard the chirp of a 
grasshopper, or the cheerful war- 
bling of some embowered bird. 

I drank all in with indescribable 
delight, and I felt new life beating 
‘tumultuously through my veins as I 
‘walked towards the dell and seated 
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myself on a mound beneath a tree, 
I surrendered my fancy to the in- 
spiration of the place, and conjured 
up in my imagination a whole world 
of nymphs, and fairies, and elves, 
and sprites, as its inhabitants ; and 
I amused myself by composing 
verses illustrative of their doings, 

It was past the hour at which Clara 
came, and I had begun to feel some 
anxiety at her delay, when I saw 
her approaching from a distance, 
She was coming across the lawn, and 
as I was partially hidden by the 
trunk of the tree under which I was 
sitting, she did not at first observe 
me. Accordingly I had the oppor- 
tunity of watching her, and to my 
surprise I noticed that she seemed 
very much agitated, She was walk- 
ing very quickly, but now and then 
stopped as if uncertain whether to 
proceed ; and though her head was 
not cast down, I could see from her 
fixed look that she was completely 
absorbed in thought, 

She came quite close without per- 
ceiving me; and when I hastened for- 
ward to greet her, she stopped sud- 
denly and looked at me with a start- 
led expression. I took her two hands 
in mine, and said :— 

“You seem much perplexed, Clara. 
What is the matter ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied; “I 
have cause for great sorrow, and for 
great rejoicing ; andI hardly know 
which is the most powerful.” 

“Come and tell me all about 
it,” said I, leading her to the shady 
mound overlooking the dell, and 
making her sit down by my side. 

“In the first place, Richard, I 
have to go back to Merringham to- 
night,” said she, almost weeping. 

There surely was no reason for me 
to feel pained at this annoucement 5 
and yet a pang shot through my 
heart. I still held one of Clara’s 
hands in mine, and I gently pressed 
it as I replied— 

“Why this sudden departure ? 
You did not anticipate it, I think?” 

“No, indeed ; had I done so, I 
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should not have been so happy,” she 
answered, in a prettily broken voice. 

“But why are you obliged to 
go?” I repeated earnestly. 

“Because—” here she paused 
and glanced quickly at me, as though 
she would read my thoughts. Then 
with a little pout, and as though 
making an effort to speak, she ad- 
ded—* Charles insists upon leaving 
London at once, and going to the 
Hall.” 

The last word jarred discordantly 
upon my ear, and I remained silent. 

“Are you not sorry?” Asked 
Clara, after a few moment’s pause, 
and in a plaintive whisper. 

“Sorry to lose the brightest ray 
from my sunshine?” I exclaimed, 
placing my arm round her waist and 
gently pressing her to my side: “how 
shall I bear the loss?” 

Her heart beat perceptibly quick- 
er, and a warm glow diffused itself 
over her features, while a soft light 
beamed from her eyes. 

“T have takencare of you, Richard; 
have I not?” she asked, toying with 
a ribbon, that hung from her neck. « 

“You have been so kind, that I 
shall never know how to repay you,” 
I replied. 

Again she glanced up at me, and 
looked sharply into my eyes. Then 
she said—“ Would you not be equal- 
ly kind to me?” 

I replied by softly pressing my 
lips to her brow, and then her 
head sank upon my shoulder, where 
it remained nestling for awhile, with- 
out a word being spoken by either 
of us. Presently, I observed a tear- 
drop fall upon her dress, and won- 
dering what had caused this access 
of grief, I said, “You are crying, 
dear Clara. What troubles you?” 

“*T have no trouble now,” she re- 
plied, sweetly smiling through her 
tears—I am crying to ease my heart, 
which is very, very happy.” 

Again I kissed her, but this time 
it was her soft warm cheek that re- 
ceived my caress. 

“You are happy, I suppose, on 
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account of something which you said 
was a cause for great rejoicing?” 
asked I—“What may that be, 
pray?” 

Clara started at my question, and 
lifting her hand from my shoulder, 
she looked at me very earnestly ang 
sadly, and then she said— 

“Lily has run away from Mer 
ringham.” 

Each word waspronounced slowly, 
distinctly, and tenderly, and as she 
spoke a deadly chill seemed to be- 
numb all my faculties. My arm fell 
from her waist, and sharp pains shot 
through my head, succeeded by a 
dazed sensation. For a few mo- 
ments I could see and hear nothing, 
and I only recovered my conscious- 
ness on Clara bathing my forehead 
with her handkerchief which she had 
moistened in an adjacent fountain. 

I sprang to my feet, and seizing 
Clara by the wrist, I muttered rather 
than said— 

“Run away! With whom? Ex- 
plain your meaning, girl !” 

A sudden flash lighted up her 
eyes as she listened to my hoarse 
voice, but she uttered not a word in 
reply. 

“ Explain,” I repeated, still hold- 
ing her wrist, and with a feeling of 
anger in my soul. 

Clara perceived the character of 
my emotion, and turned yery pale, 
but replied firmly-- 

“I don’t know with whom—at 
least, why—Lily has run away. I 
merely heard the news this morning, 
that she had disappeared from our 
house at Merringham.,” 

“Where is Charles?” I asked. 

“On his way to Merringham, 
where father and I shall follow him 
to-night.” 

“When did he leave London ?” 

“The day before yesterday.” 

“When did Lily—when did this 
take place ?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

We were both of us intensely 
agitated, but we spoke in calm, 
measured tones, Clara gazing stead- 
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fastly into my eyes, and I scowling 
as though confronted by a thousand 
foes. A pause ensued. 

In a few seconds Clara’s bosom 
began to heave convulsively, and in 
spite of all her efforts to repress 
them, deep sobs welled up, and 
tears rushed to her eyes. She 
snatched her wrist from my grasp, 
and tightly clasping her hands to- 
gether, she looked up into the sky, 
and exclaimed in broken accents— 

“ He cares for this—faithless wo- 
man! God! How I have loved 
him !” 

Thus saying, she threw herself 
upon the grass and wept violently, 
pressing her hands upon her heart, 
and swaying from side to side in the 
extremity of her anguish. 

My soul, too, was a prey to the 
-ctuelest torments. An agony of 
bewilderment assailed me as I at- 
tempted to think of Lily, and every 
sob that Clara uttered pierced me 
to the heart with the keenest emo- 
tions of grief and despair. Still I 


remained standing with my arms 
crossed upon my breast, and sternly 
watching the piteous spectacle of 


the poor girl before me. I felt 
powerless to speak or to act; I 
could only suffer. 

At length Clara’s sobs ceased as 
suddenly as they had begun, and 
then, as though some crushing weight 
had been removed from me, I 
yielded to the softer promptings of 
my nature, and rushing forward I 
gently lifted her to her feet. She 
trembled exceedingly at my touch, 
but allowed me to assist her, and 
then she remained with her face 
buried in her hands, quite silent and 
motionless, while I stood by her side 
with one hand upon her shoulder. 

I tried to speak, but my voice for 
some time refused to obey me. At 
last I said— 

“ Clara, we must part.” 

Never shall I forget the ineffable 
look of woe that overspread her face 
as she removed her hands and suf- 
fered them to fall listlessly by her 
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side. Her sad features were of 
ashy paleness, but an exquisite grace 
reposed upon them, and her eyes 
beamed at me with reproachful love- 
liness through their glistening veil of 
tears. One glance alone she gave, 
and said in low, agitated tones— 

“Go, Richard ; forsake me!” 

And then quickly turning, she 
seized my hand that was on her 
shoulder, and imprinted a long, 
burning kiss upon it, which done 
she rushed from the spot, and dis- 
appeared in a neighbouring grove. 

I remained for half an hour 
longer in the same place, over- 
whelmed by what had occurred, and 
being too weak from my wound to 
concentrate my mind upon any de- 
finite train of thought. All I could 
do was to conjure up wild visions of 
calamity, difficulty, and distress, and 
to feel myself the sport of mis- 
fortune, without possessing the pow- 
er of extrication. The thought of 
Clara would ever and anon present 
itself, and as often as it did so I ex- 
perienced anew the agony of sorrow 
that I had undergone in our recent 
interview. I was utterly unable to 
analyse my feelings with regard to 
my cousin, and whether it be owing 
to the peculiar nature of the injury I 
had received or not, the fact is, that 
to this very day I cannot determine 
with precision the character of the 
emotions that had thus possessed 
me. The glamour of her love had 
undoubtedly not been without effect 
upon my soul; and yet no silken 
fetters had been wound around my 
heart. The beauty of her melan- 
choly had awakened sweet sorrows 
in my breast: and yet we pursued 
courses entirely apart. 

I returned to the house, passing 
through the garden over which the 
ruthless wand of some disenchanter 
had been waved, Beauty, and sun- 
shine, and sweet sounds were still 
present, but they had been deprived 
of their power to charm, 


( Zo be continued. ) 
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HERALDIC REFORM. 


Tue bloom into which heraldry has — 


burst within the last few years is the 
more surprising when we remember 
the materialistic tendencies of the 
age in which we live, and which have 
not yet been arrested by the efforts 
of those reactionists who are still 
listening to the footfalls on the 
boundary of another world. But 
our surprise is checked in a great 
measure when we consider how much 
heraldry has been misrepresented, 
and how little understood, from the 
very fact of its superficialities having 


‘contributed so extensively to this 


wild efflorescence, in the form of 
those lighter productions ; which, 
however, are of use, inasmuch as 
they draw attention to the subject— 
just as scientific botany owes, no 
doubt, a few obligations for its in- 


creasing popularity to the humble 


efforts of its handmaiden, “ the senti- 
ment” or “language of flowers.” 

It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that “the gentle science” should 
have found so much favour with all 
classes, and with persons holding 
‘the most diverse social and political 
opinions ; for after all it is one of 
the most powerful agents, as it is also 
a representative of “ order ”—the 
organ of which, if we are to believe 
phrenologists, is rarely deficient in 
the cranial development. Thus, 
while mathematically precise in its 
fundamental axioms, it can neverthe- 
less, without any abatement of dig- 
nity, assume a more attractive guise, 
and address itself in almost kaleidos- 
copic variety to the. numerous re- 


- quirements of the highest civilisation, 


embracing, in zsthetic variety, sym- 


‘metry of form, propriety of colour, 
-and the capacity of being equally 
applicable to the most solemn or 


festive occasions, suggesting grand 
historic associations, or enlivening 


‘the pavilion on a cricket-field, 


Nor is this all; for a certain 
amount of mystery is always more 
or less agreeable, and a name typi- 
fied in striking pigments on the 
panels of a carriage flatters its pos- 
sessor by the Aieroglyphic idea of 
personal symbolism, and the neces- 
sity of some special knowledge in 
order to comprehend,—just as in 
freemasonry the most prosaic mark- 
master is gratified by the peculiar de- 
vice which distinguishes him amongst 
his brethren of “the craft.” Yet 
heraldry is not more exclusive than 
any other institution which requires 
some guarantee of respectability, 
without demanding either qualifica- 
tions of wealth or ability, although 
sufficiently comprehensive to furnish 
suitable acknowledgments for both, 
without provoking the enmity which 
substantial rewards too often occa- 
sion. 

At the present day the extension 
of the various orders of knighthood, 
and the creation of others, the rise 
of numerous learned societies, the 
great chambers of commerce, the 
law, the army and navy, and even 
the church, besides other professions, 
bring to the surface of society per- 
sons who, if not already in possession 
of heraldic distinctions, might be 
suitable candidates for them, at such 
a rate and subject to such fees 
(which could be so calculated) as not 
to become embarrassing to the reci- 
pient or inconvenient to the dispen- 
sing power. 

In any attempt to remodel the 
present College of Arms, the first 
step would necessarily be an assimi- 
lation of the tariff of fees, by taking 
the average of the three. This would 
practically be to raise the scale of 
charges in Scotland and lower it in 
England. 

In other departments the re- 
duction of charges has generally 
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been found to operate favourably on 
their income; and in /his there 
seems to be be no reason for pre- 
dicting an opposite result. The 
present postal system is a case in 

oint, and we feel satisfied that were 

eraldic fees reduced in a certain 
direction, and a corresponding in- 
crease of fixed salaries made in 
another, legitimate heraldry would 
not be prostituted, but, on the con- 
trary, its reputation would be ma- 
terially increased by the consequent 
decay of that corrupt system which 
has of late years to so great an ex- 
tent supplanted it. 

Such a reform would, moreover, 
render considerable service to gene- 
ral registration ; and if it were pos- 
sible, as in Scotland, to collect the 
more ancient parish registers through- 
out the kingdom and the older colo- 
nies, they might be deposited in a 
building in connection with that on 
Bennet’s Hill. References to them 
would be numerous, and the local 
facility of access would enable many 
an archeologist to do good service 
to history, who at present is obliged 
perhaps to abandon some interesting 
inquiry in consequence of the ex- 
pense attendant on a general search 
through the scattered parochial re- 
cords of the empire.! 

The Heralds’ College was esta- 
blished, as is well known, by the 
same sovereign to whom we are be- 
lieved to be indebted for that still 
more useful institution, the modern 

st-office; but the practice of 

eraldry, and the employment of 
heralds by the heads of the great 
feudal aristocracy, long anticipated 
the royal incorporation. 

The Heralds’ College, or College 
of Arms, consists of thirteen official 
members—namely, three Kings of 
Arms, Garter, Clarencieux, and Nor- 
roy; six heralds; and four Pur- 
suivants, who are designated by the 
somewhat fantastical titles of “ Blue 
Mantle,” “Rouge Croix,” “ Rouge 
Dragon,” and “ Portcullis.” 
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These officers are under the au- 
thority of the Duke of Norfolk, 
Hereditary Earl Marshal. 

In Scotland the Lord Lyon, King 
of Arms, presides over the heraldic 
establishment, and in some respects 
combines the authority of the Eng- 
lish Earl Marshal with the special 
functions of a King of Arms. 

In Ireland “ Ulster” has, as a 
title, become widely known by its 
association with the name of a 
popular genealogist. 

The laws that regulate the bearing 
of coat armour used to be rigorously 
enforced in the Earl Marshal’s Court; 
which, however, since the cessation 
of heraldic visitation, has fallen into 
disuse. 

There has been a cry raised that 
the effete condition of these vene- 
rable institutions is mainly owing to 
the levelling tendencies of the age, 
and the spread of democratic prin- 
ciples ; but this seems to be rather 
an arbitrary assertion. 

No, the natural instinct of the 
mass is to copy the manners, if not 
to imitate the taste, of the upper ten 
thousand ; and we may observe this 
characteristic in the popularity of 
electro-plate in some houses, the 
mania for silk dresses in sunk stories, 
and the complacency with which 
many excellent young men, “ quite 
independent of the necessities in 
other respects of a position,” deem 
it incumbent on themselves to as- 
sume the patrician sardonyx in a 
signet ring, the selection of the 
mythical crest for which has been 
left to one of those authorities who 
have so effectually diverted the influx 
of fees from their ill-used a/ma mater. 

Heraldic studios are nowcommon, 
and although their existence is com- 
plained of by the properly consti- 
tuted authorities, it is but fair to say 
that they have done much for 
heraldry, and that their present 
flourishing condition is mainly at- 
tributable to the supineness of their 
prototype. 


¥ Notes and Queries,—Busn's “ Patish Registers ;” W. D. Bruce on ditto. 
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An extension of the benefits of an 
heraldic registration had long been 
felt by the middle classes as one of 
the requirements of the age. Persons 
of moderate means and conservative 
bias naturally desired to identify 
themselves in some measure with 
what may be called the consolidated 
dass, and not to be confounded 
with those around them, whoseemed, 
as it were, to be living from hand to 
mouth. Their circumstances would 
not always justify an expensive trans- 
action with the Heralds’ Colleges, 
and in lieu thereof (and not un- 
frequently as a mere temporary ar- 
rangement), they had recourse to the 
unaccredited substitute, who, at any 
rate, could direct their aspirations 
without exactly satisfying them; 
keeping them, however, occupied 
with the task of founding a family, 
or looking for some ancestor who 
still betrayed their hopes, like the 
bustard of the Ardennes!, as he led 
the weary peasant in pursuit of the 
shining carbuncle. 

Of such elements, assuredly, good 
subjects and peaceable citizens are 
made; but no encouragement has 
been held out from the proper quar- 
ter, and the aspirant for heraldic 
honours had to consort with those 
whom “misery acquaints a man 
with.” Had the authorised herald, 
like the second Richard, offered to 
head the movement which he could 
not prevent, not only would his au- 
thority have remained unassailed, 
but he would have largely profited 
by accommodating his system to the 
exigencies of the day. 

And, after all, on what can the 
objections to a reconstruction or re- 
modelling of an institution dating 
from the fifteenth century, and en- 
cumbered with many of the obsolete 
customs of the past, be based? The 
most venerable of our institutions— 
our Parliament, ecclesiastical courts, 
our laws, habits, manners, and opi- 
nions—have all undergone mighty 
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and necessary changes; and yet we 
are loth to interfere with a smoke 
begrimed old house in one of the 
dingy localities about Doctors’ Com- 
mons, even although such interfe- 
rence were to add wealth to its 
coffers, and prevent any farther in- 
vasion of its privileges. 

In those days the population bore 
no comparison with that of the 
present time, and the nobility, as a 
class, were very much reduced in 
numbers. 

During the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the nobility, says 
Noble, “ possessing nearly the same 
privileges upon their vast estates as 
the sovereigns did on their de- 
mesnes,” were permitted to have 
“ officers of arms; dukes, marquises, 
and earls were allowed a herald and 
pursuivant ; viscounts, barons, and 
others not ennobled—even knights- 
banneret—might retain one of the 
latter.” This practice, however, 
di®w to a close under the despotism 
of the Tudors, and has never since 
been revived; it might, however, 
possibly under certain modifications, 
be found useful even now,—not, in- 
deed, by individuals, but by corpo- 
rate bodies and such organised sec- 
tions of the community as might be 
grouped by professions. 

Heraldry, is, indeed, flourishing 
at present, but in an abnormal state, 
It is not the hue of health that we 
see, but— 


The pale hectic, the unnatural red, 
That autumn plants upon the perish’d leaf ; 


for its roots lack fresh mould and 
nourishment, and its golden apples 
may yet degenerate entirely into 
those “ harsh crabs,” by the sale of 
which a certain portion of the world 
derives a questionable profit at the 
expense of the less fastidious or the 
undiscriminating. 

Now there seems to be no reason 
why the heraldic institution should 
remain in its present neglected con- 





1 “Tales of the Ardennes,” 
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dition, with an official establishment 
restricted to its present limited num- 
ber, in the midst of a daily increas- 
ing population. During the age of 
chivalry the heralds, including those 
of the great feudal houses, were 
comparatively numerous. Even so 
recently as the reign of George II. 
we find, in excess of the present 
functionaries, a “‘ Bath and Glouces- 
ter” King of Arms, with “ Bruns- 
wick,” ‘ Hanover,” ‘ Arundel,” 
“Mowbray,” “ Norfolk,” and “ Suf- 
folk” heralds with their pursuivants. 

In the time of Edward IV. there 
used to be a “March” King of 
Arms, with his two heralds, styled 
“Falcon” and “ Leicester ;” but 
it would be unadvisable to restore 
names dislocated from their original 
associations. If such quaint titles 
were needed, we should rather seek 
for them amongst the triumphs of 
our fleets and armies ; but it would 
be perhaps wiser to adopt a purely 
business like and intelligible nomen- 
clature. 

The grant of arms and augmenta- 
tions could also be brought within 
the rewards available for those whose 
subordinate merits might not be 
entitled to a more public and sub- 
stantial recognition ; and it appears 
to us that this was very much the 
practice,—at any rate, under the 
Stuarts, 

Our great colonies might also 
have their heralds, or even provincial 
kings of arms,—who should, how- 
ever, be styled heraldic registrars, in 
conformity with the nomenclature of 
modern times. Colonial deputies 
might, without injustice, also be cal- 
led to pay a certain per-centage cf 
their fees to the parent institutions ; 
which latter should, however, retain 
the power of checking irregularities, 
as it would be too much to expect 
a perfect system in all its, details, 
when the task of comparing grants 
would be so onerous; still, however, 
with an increase of its officers to 
superintend the new departments 
{these not being simply promoted 
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pursuivants, but fresh men), there is 
littledoubt that the “‘ gentle science” 
would again flourish in almost more 
than medizval vigour. 

Colonial heralds or registrars 
should be independent of any single 
one of the three parent colleges, in 
order to prevent undue pressure in 
certain directions, and with the 
view of giving to each of the three 
its fair proportion of fees. 

Such precautions would be neces- 
sary, as Scotch and Irishmen, “ after 
making fortunes abroad,” have a 
habit of ignoring their respective 
kings of arms, and transferring very 
unhandsomely their allegiance to 
Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux, 
chiefly because from their higher 
charges, they are supposed to be 
more “correct.” 

The colonies often filter the na- 
tionality out of men ; and when the 
latter become cosmopolites, “ Ul- 
ster,” as U/ster, and the “ Lord 
Lyon ” are ignored. 

Some years ago a proposal was 
made to the Lord Lyon’s office to 
extend its connection by appointing 
a deputy in Canada,—or, at any 
rate, in Nova Scotia; but the pro- 
ject meeting with little favour, its 
author, in a pamphlet entitled, “A 
Plea for Heraldry in the New 
World” (1860), proposed to the 
citizens ot.the “ Model Republic” 
an institution analogous to our 
Herald’s College, but divested of its 
medizval peculiarities and some- 
what obstructive rules. 

Had some such modification of 
this feuda/ institution (for we do not 
follow the enthusiast into remote 
antiquity) been earlier adopted by 
the republic of the United States, 
there is no saying what a salutary in- 
fluence it might have exerted in con- 
solidating that crude mass into some- 
thing socially consistent, and to a 
certain extent homogeneous, We 
have all more or less the pride of 
individuality ; and whatever may be 
our circumstances, we do not like 
the idea of ourselves or families 
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‘being lost in an indiscriminate assem- 


blage of discordant elements,—such 
as that existing more particularly in 
what are now styled “the feudal 
states.” 

The same idea might possibly, 
with beneficial results, be applied to 
the establishment of Government 
heraldic institutions in all our great 
colonies under the direction of the 
three colleges of the United King- 
dom. Such an expansion of the 
original institutions would probably 
draw closer the bonds of attach- 
ment between those remote depen- 
dencies and the mother country, be- 
sides infusing so strong a conserva- 
tive element as would eventually 
greatly assist the colonists in the 
task of self-government. Indeed, 
such establishments would tend to 
nourish an hereditary upper class, 
the existence of which would stimu- 
late the emulation (to use a Crom- 
wellian expression) of the “ other.” 

Mercantile pursuits, under such a 
registration of arms, would be no 
bar to heraldic honours, and there 
would be at once removed that 
abnormal pride which adds so much 
to the stagnation, as it interferes 
with the worldly success of smaller 
aspirants at home. 

The Canadas, Nova Scotia, the 
West Indies (the latter grouped 
under the head heraldically of Bar- 
badoes, which has ever been pre- 
eminent in loyalty), Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, &c., 
&c.—these are amongst our princi- 
pal colonies, which would no doubt 
embrace such a project with alacrity 
if fairly represented to them. 

At home we might nominate a 
few heraldic registrars for the three 
capitals, and other cities numbering 
above, say, 300,000 inhabitants, a 


imitation which would prevent a too 


indiscriminate expansion of the pro- 


ject ; or the various counties might 


WilhéA 


be grouped like the “ Circuits of the 


Judges,” and placed under the ex- 
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isting establishment of heralds, with 
the addition of three or four of the 

officers ; while the /resent herald 

might be promoted to the rank of 
subordinate kings of arms (in imita- 
tion of the higher and lower judges 
in Scotland, or “outer” and “ inner” 
houses), with such names as might 
associate the titles of the magnates of 
the day with the new order of things. 

Under such an establishment 
kings of arms would have their 
separate jurisdictions, and would, 
moreover, form an excellent coust 
of appeal, from their longer experi- 
ence and generally recognised in- 
tegrity, as must, in all fairness, be 
admitted by those who may have 
attempted to pluck “ Blue Mantle” 
by the beard, or “ bite their thumb” 
at “Rouge Dragon.” We do not 
mean, however, to make any per- 
sonal allusions, and only refer to 
those offices, “not their holders,” 
remémbering what befel Zadig when 
he spoke disrespectfully of  grif- 
fins. 

Family histories and genealogical 
collections have for some time past 
greatly usurped the province of the 
heraldic bodies, while the latter fell 
into comparative obscurity, like the 
spiritual sovereign of Japan, and 
left their legitimate duties in a great 
measure to the more active tycoons 
of genealogy, whose use, however, of 
assumed authority has ledto many 
errors and embarrassments. Such 
histories of families and simply of 
surnames, although much the same 
in their general style, address them- 
selves nevertheless, to very different 
ends,—as different, indeed, as is the 
private family vault to the public 
cemetery, the one being exclusive, the 
other open to all ; sat gratifying the 
pride of ancestry, while ‘Ais stimu- 
lates ambition to render a name 
worthy (due allowance at the same 
time being made for the proverbial 
inaccuracy of epitaphs, if we pursue 
the analogy). 





? Voltaire. 
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Certain family histories, however, 
are of so able a character, and so 
interwoven with our national history, 
that one readily recognises their 
merits without a thought of their ex- 
Clusivism : whereas the poorer imi- 
tations rarely enlist our sympathies, 
but rather excite antagonism by “ the 
pretentious claims to aristocratic 
birth and the parade of titles and 
pedigrees, which often prove illusory, 
and ‘keep the word of promise to 
the ear, but break it to the sense.’ ”? 

The essence of such faults is to be 
found in works of the class to which 
Lawrence’s “ Nobility of the British 
Gentry”? belongs, where a subject 
susceptible of a liberal treatment is 
marred by the contracted views of 
the author. 

The work mentioned is a singular 
exposition of the creed of a small 
but active and ambitious class, and 
contains, along with many just ideas, 
the usual defects of sectional werks 
—standing thus in the midst of pedi- 
grees, like Gray’s corridors, that 
“lead to nothing,” and names un- 
associated with historical events, and 
which, after all, are valuable only in 
proportion to our faith in feudal 
morality. The author alike disdains 
the modern peer and the wealthy 
manufacturer, and in his sovereign 
contempt displays, however, suffi- 
cient cleverness to draw around him 
a devoted band, who deplore the 
degeneracy of modern times, and 
sigh over the imaginary glories of 
the past,—its villanage and its un- 
glazed windows, its mendicant laws 
and uncarpeted floors,—all, however, 
redeemed by its sumptuary regula- 
tions, and the monopoly, as they 
suppose, of heraldic honours by the 
favoured few. 

The greatest enemies, in fine, with 
which h has to contend are its 
injudicious. friends, who wish to re- 
present it as an institution belonging 
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only to the past, and who affect to 
ridicule the adoption of new arms, 
just as though all arms (even the 
most ancient now borne by our aris- 
tocracy) had not been of compara- 
tively recent invention. There was 
a time, indeed, when the greater 
Norman barons considered the new 
families that arose during the earlier 
crusades as of almost an inferior race; 
but time has put an end to the former, 
leaving, however, their mantle to the. 
latter. Contempt is, indeed, the only 
weapon left to those who, satisfied. 
with a noble descent, cease to imi- 
tate in their public actions the 
founders of their race, thus leaving 
to new men the true birthright, and. 
contenting themselves with the pot- 
tage of an unprofitable pedigree. It 
is, nevertheless, remarkable that, with 
the very opposite intentions, such 
writers have thrown open the gates 
of heraldry to the so-called ignoble 
crowd without. 

Had the author of the work al- 
luded to lived * in our days, his ideas 
would probably have been im- 
bued with that catholicity of spirit 
which is so essential towards last- 
ing popularity. He might even have 
been the prophet of a future, in 
which, on Darwin’s theory, naturally 
superior families alone would be 
preserved; when a//, indeed, would 
be gentry in a nation, Brahmin like, 
without the disabilities or obstructive- 
ness of caste. In short,a nation where 
labour would be unassociated with 
degradation, and where arms, the fine 
arts, science, commerce, agriculture, 
and mechanics, would be recognised 
each by the otheras alike honourable, 
In such a republic the lords of the 
soil would not be less respected by 
those who themselves had learnt to 
exact in their turn another kind of 
consideration. We might then see 
a “peculiar people,” amongst whom 
social grades would be lost in one 


* «On the Nobility of the British Gentry,” by Sir James Lawrence, Knight, of 


9 Ile died, at an advanced age, in 1840, 
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grand point of union, while still pre- 
served for all practical purposes. 

It is this very principle of unity 
that we more or less admire amongst 
the ancient Highlanders and in 
the Hebrew commonwealth; and 
although startling may at first sight 
appear the assumptions of the 
author of “Venetia” on this sub- 
ject, we are compelled to admit the 
force of his observations, and to ac- 
knowledge no inconsiderable amount 
of respect for those of this race who 
at any rate abstain from wearing 
more than one hat at a time, or car- 
rying a fasces of umbrellas. 

If we examine the domestic re- 
cords of those times when chivalry 
flourished, we shall find that the 
most courtly knights and gentlemen 
had sons and brothers engaged 
not only in commercial pursuits, 
but in ordinary trade, and were by 
no means ashamed to own such 
Connections. 
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Many of the noblest houses in 
in our peerage have originated in 
this manner—as, for example, Gre- 
ville, Osborne, Phipps, Foley ; and 
there are few who would venture to 
compare such men with those “ ob- 
scure and vulgar speculators and 
adventurers whom usury at home, or 
the plunder of the camp abroad, 
enabled to supplant the true Zguifes 
of Rome.”* 

The house of Stuart lost none of 
its prestige by the clever criticism of 
Lord Kames ; while, on the other 
hand, in our own day, we scarcely 
thank those over-officious genealo- 
gists who trace the “Iron Duke”from 
Edward the Confessor, and the hero 
of the Indian mutiny from an almost 
mythical Danish sea-rover. 

Thus, in our own times, we have 
heroic deeds, and useful public and 
social services, equal to any that 
antiquity can boast, for adding 
lustre to a coat of arms. 


2 ** Quarterly Review,” Horace. 








As they approached Wilzen he ap- 
peared to be in prayer, speaking in 
an unknown language, and reading 
dn a little red book. On seeing the 
forest, he cried in wild zeal, “‘ There, 
there are the magic books buried! 
Oh, Great Architect of the Universe, 
help me to accomplish this work !” 
After much pondering, his eyes, used 
to the spirit-world, made out that 
the treasures were guarded by the 
very strongest of spirits, and that 
altogether he was undertaking a diffi- 
cult task. An opinion in which the 
reader will, we think, cordially agree. 
Yet as the original treasure-finder, 
Beppo, was not going to have his 
manor trespassed upon, he an- 
nounced his intention of arranging 
matters, that his followers would not 
be able to dig and find without his 
aid ; even though he were 300 miles 
away, he should know if they were 
to attempt it. 

Soon after their arrival, he went 
with Count and Marshal von Me- 
dem, and Herr von Howen, into the 
forest, where a little incantation was 
supposed to bind one of his attend- 
ant spirits to watch over and protect 
his interests in the buried treasure. 
Next morning, between ten and 
eleven, he performed another incan- 
tation with the child, in presence of 
all the members of the lodge. This 
time the pupil was not ‘placed ina 
separate room, but stationed behind 
ascreen. Caglostro gave the child 
a large iron nail to hold, and com- 
manded him to kneel down, and not 
to rise up again until the Spirit of 
the Wood appeared. Next the Spirit 
with the Red Cross was invoked, 
and ordered to guard the mystic 
treasure, so that none might obtain 
it without the knowledge of the 
Count. Nor was it to be disen- 
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tombed without the presence of Von 
Howen. Cagliostro now ordered 
Von Howen to kneel down. The 
Spirit with the Red Cross was now 
to be bound to him. Von Howen 
repeated, after the Grand Master, am. 
invocation, and as he spoke C. 
liostro touched him with the en 
sword :— 

“In the name of my Master and’ 
Teacher, Cagliostro, I command thee 
to appear to the Prophet Child, show 
to him the servant-spirits of our great 
Teacher of the Forest, who buried 
this treasure, and let the earth open 
where it lies concealed.” 

The Child. 1 see the forest, the 
earth is open ; I see steps and along 
walk. 

Here Cagliostro bade Von Howen 
arise, but not to leave the magic 
circle. 

Cagliostro. Go down this staircase, 
count the steps aloud, so that we 
may hear you, then along the walk 
to the end, and tell me what you see 
there. 

The listeners could hear the boy’s 
steady tread, as he counted each 
succeeding step. 

The Child. Here are many goldem 
rods, money, both gold and silver, 
things of iron, written paper, and red 
powder. 

Beppo now commanded this scene 
to vanish, made another invocation, 

“ What see you now ?” 

The Child, 1 see seven beautiful 
men, all in long white robes, one of 
them hath a red heart upon his: 
breast, the others have red crosses,. 
and something is written upon their 
foreheads which I cannot read. 

Then the Count bade these seven 
spirits also to keep watch and ward 
over a certain place, and called the 
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child to give them each a kiss, and 
to receive one in return. 

And the awe-struck listeners in 
the magic circle heard the physical 
sounds resulting from these spiritual 
osculations. 

This scene of the farce being 
ended, the actors, witting and un- 
witting, adjourned to the forest, 
where, by the aid of the mystic nail, 
the exact spot was again indicated. 
At Alt-Auz, Cagliostro was in the 
habit of delivering a sort of lecture 
to the members of the /oge dadop- 
tion, and to one or two of the pro- 
fane. These discourses, according 
to our fair saint, were a strange 
mixture of sublimity and frivolity, 
As the lion’s skin sets but awk- 
wardly upon the ass’s frame, so our 
Beppo’s mysticism was not sufficient 
always to conceal his worthlessness. 
Pathetic are the misgivings of the fair 
mystic, that he is but a whitened 
sepulchre, for sometimes behind the 
fair exterior she catches a glimpse of 
the putrifying horror behind. So 


greatly did these sermons vary, that 
sometimes she was full of admiration 
at the knowledge of human nature 
they displayed, and the pure mo- 
rality they inculcated; at other 


times she thought the preacher 
cracked, and could not fail to detect 
the stupidity and wickedness of his 
words. Often and fervently she 
prayed that he might escape the 
temptations which she supposed to 
surround him—that he might be 
preserved from that black magic 
which she held to be so evil; for 
necromancy, in her estimation, was 
directly inspired by the powers of 
darkness, and magic was merely a 
knowledge of the oecult powers of 
the two worlds. 

Beppo had now got his spirits 
fairly under command, no ne~' of 
incantation mummeries now. On 
their arrival at Alt-Auz, he said to 
the child, so often named, “ Go into 
the next room ; there you will see a 
ee in a long white robe ; tell 
im to appear to me at one o'clock 
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after midnight, and: be prepared to 
give me information on those points 
whereon I shall question him. 
When you have done this bid the 
apparition disappear.” So uncere- 
moniously are the spirits to be dis- 
missed back again to their abiding- 
place, be it in fiery flames, or amidst 
the aspl.odel-decked valleys of Ely- 
sium, 

The boy returned shortly: “I 
have found everything as you said, 
and I have done everything as you 
desired.” 

The boy is clairvoyant also under 
the influence of the Teacher and 
Master. On their second day at 
Alt-Auz, Von Howen knelt down in 
the magic circle, whilst the boy was 
placed behind the screen. 

“ What appears to you ?” 

The Child. owen upon his 
knees. 

Beppo places his watch in Von 
Howen’s hands. 

“What see you now ?” 

The Child. Howen holding a 
watch in his hand. 

This is one,of the successes that 
are but defeats in disguise, for to ihe 
Countess von der Recke, whose 
mind was filled with higher and 
purer thoughts, this seemed poor oc- 
cupation for the spirits, and a very 
small occasion for an invocation at 
all. She also noticed that Von 
Howen had outstepped the limits of 
the magic circle without incurring 
any of the dire effects which Cag- 
liostro on a previous occasion had 
prophesied as the result of such a 
step. 

She imparted her doubts with 
frank sincerity to our magic Count, 
who answered her with many words 
of little meaning, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. 

“You judge me,” he cries, “ as a 
blind man judges of colour. I must 
tell you that whilst you are but 
in the entrance of this sacred 
science, many things will appear 
mysterious to you, As to Von 
Howen overstepping the boundary- 
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mark of the magic circle, I can 
assure you that it was part of the 
plan of to-day’s invocation that he 
should do so, and I have compelled 
my attendant spirits this day to 
watch ~id guard the places where 
he wil. cead. Why I caused Herr 
von Howen to appear, I may not tell 
you. The watch which I gave him 
to hold was a magic one, which 
Hanachiel or Gabriel watches over, 
and when held by any one at the 
hour of invocation has upon them 
that influence which my chiefs de- 
sire. At all other times its power is 
dormant. But when I have gathered 
the spirits round me by my incanta- 
tion, I would counsel no one to 
touch this watch without prepara- 
tion. And I can read the souls of 
those, under such circumstances 
who but for one moment hold this 
watch in their hands, even quicker 
than others.” 

With which flux of words he 
stayed the lady’s doubts. Very 
eloquent and fine, Beppo ; yet only 
“Words, words, words.” 

They stayed eight days at Alt- 
Auz, and then journeyed back to 
Mitau, Beppo discoursing in grandi- 
loquent fashion upon the stand 
which his disciples should take in 
order to bring their strength to bear 
for the weal of the World. 

The world, indeed, at that mo- 
ment was in moribund condition, 
but to be purged with blood and 
fire, and saved by quite another sal- 
vation than that practised (we will 
say naught of preaching) by rogue 
Beppo and his foolish dupes. 

Balsamo had read Elisa pretty 
accurately ; her purity, deep-seated 
piety, holy rule of life, were indeed 
far beyond his ken, but the little 
follies which lay on the surface 
he seized eagerly, and ever used 
for his own base purposes. Her 
vanity, and her longing for commu- 
nion with the spirit-world he turned 
to account, and so wrought upon 
them, that in this very conversation 
he induced her to believe not only 
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that under his guidance, she might 
draw aside the dark curtain hiding 
from us that land which lies beyond 
the river of Death, but also that as 
she advanced in the grades of Magic, 
she might ultimately be appointed 
by the mysterious chiefs one of those 
guardian spirits who protect this 
battered old earth-globe in its jour- 
neyings through space. 

On their return to Mitau, the 
Von Medems wished to introduee 
another member into the lodge, to 
which Cagliostro consented at last, 
after making some objections, but 
was resolute in his refusal to allow 
this new-comer to witness an invo- 
cation, even after he had taken the 
third grade. But in. view of his 
approaching departure for St. Peters- 
burg, he annonnced his intention of 
having an incantation mn presence 
of all the members of the lodge, at 
which disclosures might be expected. 

On the appointed evening, having 
placed the disciples in order due, 
and stationed the pupil behind the 
screen, he exhorted them all to 
truth and zeal, pointed out the 
dangers of Magic, and also the good 
influence which it exercised through- 
out creation, and so forth. After 
which moral exordium, we come to 
the usual conjuring business of sum- 
moning the spirits, as practised by 
our medicine-man. 

This time Elisa von der Recke 
was told to kneel down in the magic 
circle, and with gleaming eyes the 
Count placed the magic watch within 
her hands. 

The pupil, in answer to Cagli- 
ostro’s question, says truly that his 
cousin is kneeling and holding in 
her hands the magic watch. Now 
troop in the spectres, our old friends 
in the white robes, whereon shine 
those red crosses which form so 
large a portion of the stock in trade 
of the spiritual world according to 
the gospel of our master and teacher, 
Vanish the seven men in white, only 
to be succeeded by another equally 
in white, equally decorated with a 
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red cross, but having also a golden 
crown upon his spirit brow. 

Cagliostro, Ask the Spirit its 
name. 

(For clearly golden crowns belong 
only to the aristocracy of the ghost 
world ; and it is fitting that this high- 
born company of deluded dupes 
should know what mighty monarch 
or kingling of the dead past is play- 
ing walking gentlemen upon this all- 
too-narrow Courland stage, for their 
amusement. 

The Child, What is your name? 
To this simple question the ghost 
makes noreply. The kneeling lady, 
the assembled disciples, all listen 
with stretched ears. No reply! un- 
courteous ghost ! 

Cagliostro, Has not the spirit de- 
clared its name? 

The Child. No! 

Caliostro. Why not? 

The Child. Because he has for- 
gotten it. 

At the moment when this incan- 
tation was made, Europe was go- 
verned by a handful of royal person- 
ages, most of whom were mad, or 
otherwise mentally incapable ; and 
from this we see the spiritual world 
was not much better, for here was a 
ghost evidently of royal line, of ex- 
cellent deportment, becrowned and 
becrossed, and yet not having wit 
enough to recollect his own name! 
Irate at this forgetful spirit, our 
magic Count stamped on the floor, 
waved his sword about here and 
there in the air, rolled out in loud 
voice the jargon supposed to be 
Arabic, and of which the words 
Helion, Melion, Tetragrammaton, 
are alone distinguishable. He ex- 
horts his disciples to be earnest, de- 
vout, and calm, and retires behind 
the screen where the child remains ; 
and now the sound of his spluttering 
pen as he scribbles quickly some- 
thing. Some of the disciples fancied 
they heard a trembling and noise 
underfoot, as if something were rol- 
ling beneath the chamber floor. But 
others heard it not ; for even in cre- 


dulity and folly there are degrees. 
Now the broken-up circle is reform- 
ed ; the young Countess again takes 
place, and another ghost is summon- 
ed, who courteously cometh, and 
leaves not his name behind. 

But a bungling affair this, Beppo: 
a street conjuror might have done it 
better. To carry off unpleasant im- 
pressions, Cagliostro made a speech, 
from which we may see that he was 
by no means sure of his footing, 
even among the credulous mystics 
of Mitau. 

“ One of you will arise against me 
as Judas, will seek to betray me and 
dome injury. This revelation came 
to me in the very moment when the 
spirit remained silent, and forgot 
his name. I will not tell you how 
this discovery pains me to the 
heart. Not for myself do I tremble, 
but for the unhappy one who would 
become my betrayer. I am under 
the protection of the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe, and his power, 
which rescued Peter from the doub- 
ly-guarded prison, will protect me 
also, when my enemies and my be- 
trayer would grind me to dust. But 
no power can guard the unhappy 
one who is blind enough to raise 
himself against me. I will lament 
and weep over his fall, although I 
may not be able to save him. But 
you, you who have clung to good, 
join your prayers to mine, pray for 
him who nears destruction, pray also 
for me, that I may resist all the 
temptations which the author of 
Evil places in my way. 

Cagliostro, it will be seen, was 
cunning of fence, having made an 
awkward mistake, he quickly intro- 
duces another trick to draw the at- 
tention from his failure. In specu- 
lation on a present Judas, a spirit 
ignorant of its own name is quite 
forgotten. 

Elisa’s first suspicion of the Mas- 
ter and Teacher, arose at one of 
those mystic lectures in which he 
was expounding the Mosaic narra- 
tive of the loves of the sons of God 
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for the daughters of men. He said 
that not only the demi-gods of 
Greece, not only Christ of Nazareth, 
but he himself were the fruits of 
such unions. This bold blasphemy 
shocked Elisa’s moral sense ; she 
thought Cagliostro had fallen com- 
pletely under the influence of the 
evil spirits, and resolved to listen to 
his teachings no more. At her 
father’s entreaty she attended the 
next discourse, where our magic 
Count was eloquent upon love- 
philtres. This confirmed her first 
resolution to have no more com- 
munion with Cagliostro. At the 
next meeting she was absent on a 
plea of illness, but to the member 
of the lodge sent to summon her, 
she freely confessed that the real 
motive of her absence was her de- 
termination to renounce entircly the 
magic Count as a teacher. Again 
she was persuaded by Schwander to 
attend another meeting. Schwander 
was no believer in the charlatan, 
but thought that the defection of 
Elisa would give an opportunity, 
which he would not fail to seize, of 
releasing himself from his promise 
about the buried treasure. Again, 
she was persuaded to attend a 
meeting. Cagliostro, perhaps con- 
scious that he was losing ground in 
her estimation, pronounced a dis- 
course calculated to reawaken her 
drooping interest. In mystical, and 
mere language, he addressed 
imself to her strong imagination, 
and excited in her again the desire 
to strive after supernatural power. 
They had some conversation after 
the meeting. She was astonished at 
the ease with which he seemed to 
read her soul. But what wonder 
that he knew her thoughts, since 
complaisant Hanachielhad revealed 
them to him? 

She besought him to guard against 
mecromancy, and to strive against 
bef evil spirits who were tempting 


The Count’s departure for St. 
Petersburg was now a matter of 
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daily expectation—the chiefs had 
so ordained it—and the buried 
treasure must wait until “his return. 
He was anxious that the Countess 
von der Recke should either ac- 
company or follow him. Nor can 
we wonder at this, for it would 
have given great é/at to his en- 
trance into St. Petersburgh to have 
had with him the sister of the 
Duchess of Courland, and the friend 
of the great Catherine herself, But 
Elisa had no intention of running 
the risk, as she very innocently puts 
it, of living in a strange land, in 
the house of a magician, who might 
any day make a compact with spirits 
of evil ; but if Catherine became the 
patron of Egyptian Masonry in 
Russia, and desired her presence, 
she would come, with the other 
members of her family—always pro- 
vided that Cagliostro renounced 
the devil and all his works, and 
consecrated himself to White Magic 
alone. Cagliostro’s persuasive elo- 
quence was all in vain. On this 
point she was firm. 

He took her pious wishes in good 
part, and in return proffered her an 
important communication on the 
occult powers and symbolism of the 
triangle and circle, as here dis- 
played : 

Elias. 
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Moses. *peqdey Christ. 


His words were many, and so 
successfully concealed their own 
want of meaning, that the young 
Countess, on trying to recal the 
purport of his discourse, could only 
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make out that he had told her 
something profoundly wise. The 
triangle and the circle were the 
three directing powers of our globe ; 
the seven guardian spirits made up 
the holy twelve, the number of the 
apostles, and of the chiefs of true 
and mystic Masonry. After this 
curious display of spiritual arithme- 
tic, in which two and two do not 
make four, followed some more in- 
coherent nonsense on the mystic 
powers of triangles, circles, and 
numbers, especially the wondrous 
three times three, whose full secret 
meaning was known only to the 
twelve servants of Elias, and was a 
thing full of mystery and wisdom. 

An incident of this epoch we may 
mention here. The Grand Duchess 
of Courland had some very large and 
fine pearls. The Great Cophta re- 
cognised in them old friends, for a 
friend of his in Holland, having un- 
happily become bankrupt, he, not 
having gold or notes enough for the 
purpose, had welded together some 
of the pearls of the seraphic Coun- 
tess, and sold them to satisfy the 
creditors. 

The Countess von der Recke 
having urgent need of some money 
for a good purnose—although a 
secret one—applied to Cagliostro, 
hoping that he would do the same 
with some pearls of hers. Ah! why 
had she not spoken earlier? He 
had orders from his chiefs, to whom 
unquestioning obedience was due, 
to proceed at once to St. Peters- 
burgh, and the operation she desired 
would consume six weeks. Healso 
evaded her suggestion that he should 
take the jewels with him to Russia, 
and return them when he had 
finished the process. Was it a 
touch of pity for the sad-hearted 

g mystic that induced him to 
jorego this chance of plunder ? 

1 His 
pitable pegs andl but 
against Beppo, nor could all 
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Elisa von der Recke was a cor- 
respondent of Lavater, equally pious: 
and credulous as herself. To him 
she wished to impart the details of 
her intercourse with Cagliostro, but 
our Beppo objected. ‘“ Wait twelve 
months,” said he ; “and when you 
write call me only Count C. Lavater 
will ask you, ‘Is not this the Great 
Cagliostro?’ and you will then reply, 
‘Iti’ ™ 

The disciples all knew now that 
the departure of their Master and 
Teacher was daily to be expected. 
He exhorted them to remain true to 
righteousness, and to strive after 
higher strength. 

Caliostro himself, in the course of 
his upward striving after holiness, 
had the misfortune to encounter one 
of his own servants, who, presumably, 
must have thrown some impediments 
in the way of his master’s saintly 
progress, whereat in “holy anger 
and pious grief,” the Count chased 
him with blows from his dwelling. 

Kicked-out servants are not re- 
liable witnesses, yet this attendant 
upon the magic Count declared that 
his master, at Venice, had swindled 
2000 sequins from a man who wished 
to turn quicksilver into silver. Not- 
withstanding this awkward rancour 
and unteward conduct, the teacher 
took a touching farewell of his pupils. 
He was deeply pained at the sepa- 
ration, yet wished each of them to 
place him in a sphere of activity 
where his exertions for the well- 
being of the world would have fulk 
play. He entreated their prayers, 
nor were worldly things refused, for 
from Van der Howen he had 800 
ducats and a very brilliant diamond 
ring ; and from other dupes, gifts, 
whose loss they were loth to acknow- 
ledge in after-years. 

There is a statement—no doubt a 
false one—that there was a design 


phecies were not always fulfilled. A keen-eyed lady of Mitau, very hos- 
evetios against charlatans, meer closed her door 
is incantations remove the bar, cn 


iostro exploded in 


a tremendous fit of rage, which ended in a prophecy that she would die in a year that 
very day. Yet we hear of this doomed female alive and hearty some eight years after 


the magic Count had qu sted Courland, 
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to have deposed the reigning Duke 
of Courland, and to have replaced 
him by Beppo Balsamo. But if his 
disciples did not bind the golden 
rigal on his brow, they did not, as 
we have already mentioned, allow 
him to depart without substantial 
proofs of their esteem. 

We have given a full account of 
this stay at Mitau, since it isa period 
concerning which we have authentic 
details, and since the incantations 
which he there performed spread his 
name far and wide, and are still re- 
garded by some as proofs that not- 
withstanding charlatanism, he really 
possessed some means of communi- 
cating with the spirit-world. Chiefly 
on the faith of his experiments with 
the young Von Meden, he has been 
looked upon as a forerunner of the 
modern Spiritualists. Indeed, they 
have not hesitated to claim him as 
one of their ancient prophets. 

The tribe of Cagliostro is not yet 
extinct ; and if thewaterof immortal- 
ity, and the philosopher’s stone, are 
mo more heard of, there are still 
those who claim to have the key 
which unlocks the spirit-world. To 
those who doubt their mission they 
say,— 

Die geister—welt ist nicht verschlossen 

Dein blick ist zu, dein herz ist todt. 


Those who deny their power of 
calling spirits from the vasty deep, 
are blind and unbelieving Sadducees. 
On the wide question of Spiritism we 
have no will to enter. Here we are 
concerned with facts lying in a nar- 
rower compass. 

Cagliostro claimed the power of 
communion with the invisible world, 
and certain performances, especially 
those just detailed, are supposed to 
establish the accuracy of his asser- 
tion. The modern Spiritualist make 
the same assertion, and points to 
numerous instances in past history 
of such connectidn between the two 
worlds. Amongst others they take 
this case of Cagliostro, and cite it as 
proving the truth of their creed. 
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They claim him as a predecessor, 
and they claim to produce similar 
results by similar methods now. If, 
then, we show that Cagliostro’s claim 
rests upon fraud and deception, the 
inferences which may fairly be drawn 
therefrom are due to the friends, 
and not to the opponents of Spi- 
ritualism. Folly varies little. There 
is a wearisome monotony in the 
career of those who have set up for 
wonder-workers and miracle-makers. 
The old tricks are continually re- 
peated, and also the eternal gaping 
of the deluded crowd. Two genera- 
tions have passed away since Caglios- 
tro went to that land of which he had 
prated so much, and since then there 
has been no lack of charlatans and 
imposters trading upon the same 
human weaknesses, using the same 
means of deception, pursuing the 
same evil courses, and, alas, too 
often with no inconsiderable amount 
of success. The exposure of a char- 
latan is by no means out of date, 
and may be of use in detecting the 
humbugs of to-day. 

These marvels at Mitau were 
brought about by very simple ma- 
chinery, and may show what a much- 
ado-about-nothing a clever and un- 
scrupulous man may make. There 
was nothing supernatural about these 
revelations, nothing but low cunning 
and vulgar trickery. 

The young Von Medem, who 
acted as pupil in these mummeries, 
a sharp boy of about five years old, 
and of whom the Count appeared to 
be excessively fond, was the medium 
of the deception. By dint of child- 
ish bribes, of alternate coaxing and 
threatening, he was induced to re- 
peat the lessons which the Count 
had given him before. The incan- 
tation scenes were duly prepared for, 
the boy was taught his lesson, nay, 
it was sometimes written out for 
him. Nor need we look upon this 
as an instance of juvenile rh 
for the child would not be likely to 
think evil of one whom his elder 
relatives held in such reverence, 
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Beppo managed to gain his childish 
confidence, petted him, bribed him, 
and when occasion arose, threatened 
him with instant death if he failed 
in his appointed task. Through this 

channel, Cagliostro became ac- 
quainted with all the details of the 
family life of the Von Medems. No 
one would hesitate to speak of even 
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the most private affairs before a mere 
child, little thinking that the bo 
would retail the conversation to his 
friend the Magician. Yet such was 
the case, such was the real and ig- 
noble secret of the success of Cag- 
liostro’s much-talked-of séances at 
Mitau. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SORROW. 


Upon my lips she laid her touch divine, 
And merry speech and careless laughter died ; 
She fixed her melancholy eyes on mine, 
And would not be denied. 
I saw the West-wind loose his cloudlets white, 
In flocks, careering through the April sky ; 
I could not sing, though joy was at its height, 


For she stood silent by. 


I watched the lovely evening fade away,— 
A mist was lightly drawn across the stars. 
She broke my quiet dream,—TI heard her say, 
“Behold your prison-bars ! 
“ Earth’s gladness shall not satisfy your soul, 
This beauty of the world in which you live ; 
The crowning grace that sanctifies the whole, 


That I alone can give.” 


I heard, and shrunk away from her afraid ; 
But still she held me, and would still abide. 
Youth’s bounding pulses slackened and obeyed, 
With slowly ebbing tide. 
“ Look thou beyond the evening sky,” she said, 
“ Beyond the changing splendours of the day, 
Accept the pain, the weariness, the dread, 
Accept, and bid me stay !” 
I turned and clasped her close, with sudden strength, 
And slowly, sweetly, I became aware 
s 


Within my arms God 


angel stood, at length, 


White-robed and calm and fair, 


And now I look beyond the evening star, 
Beyond the ous splendours of the day, 


Knowing the pain 


e sends more 


recious far, 


More beautiful, than they 






































































































































































































































Tue old Fathers supposed that the 
terrestrial paradise was situated in 
Central Africa, and the two Chinese 
gentlemen, who a while ago visited 
Great Britain “ for literary purposes,” 
probably noted down that some such 
superstition still prevails in that be- 
nighted land. How else could they 
explain the Travels of Sir Samuel 
Baker? Would they dare to assert 
in their book (which is doubtless by 
this time advertised in the “ Celestial 
Gazette ”) that an English gentleman 
of wealth and leisure, who had it in 
his power to visit any part of the 
ee, | not excepting even China it- 
self, preferred to pass several. years 
in a series of swamps near the African 
equator, exposed to every kind of 
danger, discomfort, and disease,— 
excluded from all society save that 
of illiterate and ignoble savages,— 
and that, on their return home, in- 
stead of being clapped into a lunatic 
asylum, he was welcomed by the 
vore of the nation, conducted to 
the foot of the throne, and made a 
mandarin of many tails? And why? 
Because he had. discovered that a 
river, which did not belong to Great 
Britain, came out ofa lake which did 
not belong to Great Britain,—and 
this same practical people, who show 
themselves so anxious to establish 
their factories at the mouths of riv- 
ers in China (without displaying the 
least curiosity respecting the sources 
of these rivers)-could yet burn with 
universal enthusiasm and pride be- 

-cause their countryman had per- 
formed this difficult but utterly use- 
less feat? No, that kind of thing 
would not go down at Pekin. The 
travellers might quote in their de- 
fence all that in the West is con- 
sidered sacred and unchangeable,—a 
speech by the lamented Sir R. Murchi- 
son, or a leader in the Zimes. That 

~would not help them in the least : 
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they would be scouted by society, 
their tails would be cut off, they 
would be beaten with the Great 
Bamboo, and their publisher would 
be covered with shame. 

But what would they say if they 
heard of the Alpine Club,—that in- 
sane association of Englishmen who 
repair to Switzerland at certain sea- 
sons for the purpose of climbing up 
and sliding down the steepest places 
which a” can find? Twoor three 
of them break their necks every 
year, and their companions write 
picturesque letters to the daily jour- 
nals, describing the catastrophe. 
One would suppose that it was not 
in the power of man to devise any- 
thing more absurdly dangerous than 
this ; but that honour has been re- 
served for a barrister named Mac- 
gregor, who, after helping to estab- 
lish ragged schools and the boot- 


blacking brigade, suddenly took to 
paddling over waterfalls, &c., in a 


kind of pocket-canoe, and has lived 
sufficiently long to publish a book 
about it. A Canoe Club has been 
started in consequence, which, if a 
few members are drowned at once, 
may prove a brilliant success. 
African exploration, therefore, is a 
sober and business-like pursuit when 
compared with these. There is 
usually some scientific pretext for 
the expedition, there are always some 
scientific results from it, and there 
is a prevalent idea that explorers are 
the harbingers of Christianity, com- 
merce, and civilisation. 

Now that the physical sciences 
are at length becoming part of a 
gentleman’s education, we may hope 
that the future generation of explor- 
ers will adopt a course of training in 
geology, hotany, &c. And as for 
civilisation, we know the undeviating 
sequence of events ;—that after the 
traveller comes the mission-house ; 
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after the mission-house, the factory ; 
after the factory, the fort. But do 
not let us delude ourselves with 
these dreams as far as Central Africa 
is concerned. While so many fertile 
and healthy regions of the earth offer 
immediate reward to capital and 
labour, it wouldbe ridiculous to waste 
efforts upon a continent which does 
not possess a single great navigable 
river, which has no doubt immense 
resources in its bosom, but which at 
present yields little beyond ivory, in- 
ferior rubber, inferior ebonv, and a 
scanty supply of gold, and which is 
girdled by sullen, treacherous natives, 
and by marshes in which no white 
man can live. Let us not sing of 
** Africa and golden joys,” but take 
the common-sense view of the ques- 
tion, by putting common-sense out 
of the question altogether. Central 
_Africa is the Holy Land of the pre- 
sent day. The old Crusading spirit 
lives ; it is only the equipments that 
have been changed,— the newest 
breech-loader for the palmer’s staff, 
and Scotch tweed for chain 
armour. Explorers resemble the 
knights-errants of olden times ; they 
exile themselves from society, and 
return (if living) after many years to 
be crowned with her laurels, and re- 
warded by her smiles. It is all so 
romantic and medizval that I am 
only afraid it cannot last. Some 
modern Cervantes will arise, and, 
with a typical John Bull as Don 
Quixote, and some native Sambo as 
Sancho Panza, will “smile all our 
chivalry away,” at least the little 
that is left. Well, that day must 
come at last. When all our coal 
and iron is exhausted, and England 
is made a meadow, and Central 
Africa has been rendered habitable, 
its swamps nicely drained, and its 
deserts covered with alluvium, some 
remote descendants of Sir Samuel 
Baker may perhaps take a villa on 
the shores of the Albert Nyanza, 
-and go there in the dry season for 
the purpose of reading, “in the 
quan charac*2rs of the nineteeth 
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century,” the travels of his great an- 
cestor upon the spot celebrated by 
his triumph. Nothing more romantic 
than those travels ever occurred in 
the ages of romance ; nothing more 
poetical was ever invented by a poet’s 
brain. It is all like a dream from 
the enchanted past, and, as if to 
crown the illusion, not even the gilt 
spurs are wanting. Sir Samuel is the 
first African explorer whose services 
have received publit recognition ; 
and this innovation proceeded from 
a Tory government,—a solemn warn- 
ing to those who disbelieve in super- 
natural influences. 

This is the story of the Nile. 
There are two rivers, the Blue and 
the White. Bruce discovered the 
sources of the Blue Nile, previously 
described by the Portuguese Jesuits, 
and it was not known till some time 
afterwards that the White Nile was 
really the main stream. Its sources 
are derived from two lake basins (as 
Ptolemy asserted in ancient days). 
Burton and Speke discovered one 
of these lakes, the Victoria Nyanza, 
and returned to the eastern coast, 
whence they had started. Speke 
and Grant found the Nile flowing 
out of the Victoria Nyanza, and 
followed it down towards the sea. 
As they arrived at Gondokoro, a 
dirty little slave-station upon the 
White Nile, they met another party 
entering the arena which they were 
about to leave. That must have 
been a remarkable sight. On the 
one side two weary, ragged men, 
horses, astronomical instruments, 
elephant guns, gaudy presents, and 
all the paraphernalia of exploration. 
At first Baker was mighty discon- 
solate ; he feared that there was no- 
thing left for him todo. ButSpeke 
informed him of the other great lake, 
which he himself had been unable 
to reach on account of a native war. 
This was the Albert Nyanza ; and 
Speke, by putting Baker upon its 
scent, has earned his share in the 
honours of the second lake, as well 
as of the first. On the other hand, 
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he never realised the importance of 
this second basin ; he always main- 
tained that he had “ settled the Nile 
question,” and died, like Columbus, 
without having grasped the meaning 
of his own discoveries. 

Baker stands supreme above other 
explorers on account of the remark- 
able obstacles which he overcame. 
It must be understood that the 
natural road to the Nile sources, by 
going up the river towards them, 
had been abandoned after repeated 
failures. The British government 
had sent in their two large expedi- 
tions (on the suggestion, I believe, 
of Dr. Beke), from the eastern 
coast, with the view of siriking in 
upon the head-waters of the Nile by 
this more indirect but more prac- 
ticable route. Sir Samuel, however, 
accomplished that which Mr. Pethe- 
rick and other competent judges had 
pronounced to be impossible. It 
had been supposed that Gondokoro 
could be opened only from the in- 
side ; and that the Turkish slave 
traders, who justly regard British 
travellers as the forerunners of “ abo- 
lition,” would never allow one to 
pass that barrier. In fact, those 
who have read “The Albert Ny- 
anza,” which is as fascinating and 
dramatic as a novel, will remem- 
ber how these gentry corrupted his 
escort, and threatened his life ; and 
how it was solely by the exercise of 
a quality which, had he been killed, 
would have been called “lamentable 
rashness,” that he succeeded in pene- 
trating Central Africa at all. 

Sir Samuel was accompanied dur- 
ing his four years’ hard travel by his 
wife, a young, handsome, and very 
delicate-looking Hungarian lady, who 
on one occasion saved the ex- 
pedition from ruin by her prompti- 
tude and tact; who, after they had 
discovered the lake, urged her hus- 
band to extend their explorations, in 
order to solve some geographical 
problem, although at that time she 
could scarcely walk ; and who even 
showed that she could handle a 
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sword, and mingle in a mé/ée when 
his life appeared to be in danger. It 
may be remarked, by the way, that 
this young heroine does not consider 
it necessary to wear any such her- 
maphrodite costume as that lately 
adopted by Doctor Mary Walker, 
but dresses with taste, is perfectly 
feminine in her way, and passed 
through the somewhat difficult ordeak 
of a London season with consider- 
able é&at. 

Sir Samuel declares that he would 
never go to Africa again, but he has. 
not kept his word. He could add 
nothing to his reputation, and he 
had fairly earned repose. But there 
is one explorer who made no such 
resolution, and who would inevitably 
break it if he did. In fact, Dr. 
Livingstone may be considered as 
a resident in unknown parts of Cen- 
tral Africa, and an occasional travel- 
ler in England. He speaks our lan- 
guage with a Bechuana accent, and 
has been seen wandering down St. 
James’s Street, in the height of the 
London season, in a gold-laced cap 
and a thick Inverness cape. It is 
evident that he is not at home in 
civilisation ; and as the Greenlander, 
decoyed to the sunny south, pines 
for his whale’s blubber and his snow 
hut, so Dr. Livingstone escapes with 
relief from the pleasures and luxuries 
of the great metropolis to his dear 
Caffres and the homely comforts of 
the &raa/, Not that this is to be 
wondered at. There is nothing so 
delightful as fresh air and liberty. 
It is a grand thing to be able to live 
in a country where one is secure 
from the tyranny of social observ- 
ances, and can enjoy freedom with- 
out being compelled to wield the 
franchise in defence of it; where 
whatever is not suggested by taste 
is not dictated by necessity ; where 
one is not shut up to the pain of 
wearing tight boots, or making morn- 
ing calls, or go out to evening parties, 
or read newspapers, or answer letters; 
where one can return to the primi- 
tive simplicity and (if desired) to 
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the primitive nakedness of man ; 
where the silvered surface of the 
mountain stream is the traveller’s 
looking-glass, and the forest leaf his 
pocket-handkerchief ; where he eats 
only when hungry (and not always 
then) ; where the wide earth is his 
couch to-night, and to-morrow may 
be his grave, and the round stone, 
now his pillow, may become his 
tomb-stone, and the gray fever-mists 
which are now his bed-curtains may 
be his shroud in disguise. Well, 
Dame Nature treats us badly now 
and then. Sometimes she makes it 
too hot for us, and sometimes too 
cold ; sometimes too dry, and some- 
times too damp ; she blows her dust 
into our eyes, entangles us with her 
thorns, wearies us with her moun- 
tains, and half drowns us in her 
floods ; burns us, poisons us, and 
sooner or later murders us outright ; 
but then what joys she reveals to us 
if we desert the strong-holds of civi- 
lisation, and let her take us all up 
in her arms! It is not always that 
her features are dark and convulsed 
with rage, that blue lightning darts 
from her eyes and that thunder rolls 
from her voice, that venom falls 
upon us from her lips, and that she 
grips us tightly in her awful grasp. 
No ; often when we have closed our 
eyes, and are passively awaiting 
death, we feel those arms relax, and 
a soft, warm bosom palpitates be- 
neath us, and pours its sweet in- 
toxicating juices through our veins ; 
and from her eyes, like golden suns, 
stream down upon us rays of ma- 
ternal love: and as we are borne 
along with an undulating motion, her 
voice murmurs music in our ears, her 
locks of hair are flowers which per- 
fume existence, and within us we 
feel the vibrations of a mighty soul. 

It is a glorious and awful thing to 
be alone in the desert—a speck in 
the abyss. Behind the traveller is 
the memory of past dangers, before 
him is the absolute unknown. Every 
step is a nove.y, a sensation ; the 
Summit of every eminence may dis- 
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close to him a prodigy ; and all the 
while he is caressing this one idea :— 
“T am the first white man who has 
trodden on this land, who breathes 
this air, I can call that mountain 
after anybody I choose: it belongs 
tome. The Geographical Society 
will give me a gold medal: I shall 
have to make a speech; my name 
will be printed in all the maps”— 
and so on, 

Well, I presume that this species 
of ambition is as good as any other, 
and it does not appear to be cursed 
with satiety as soon as the others 
are. No wonder that Livingstone 
loves the wilderness. It is more re- 
markable that he should love the 
savage, whom Sir Samuel detests, 
But this, perhaps, can be explained. 

The Anglo-Saxon explorer enters 
Africa with his mind fixed upon one 
geographical point, towards which 
he strides, impatient of annoyance 
and chafing at the least delay. The 
natives of the country he regards 
simply as savage or domestic ani- 
mals. If they belong to the camel 
species, he uses them; if they be- 
long to the tiger species, he over- 
awes them or avoids them; and if 
they belong to what he considers 
the monkey species, he despises and 
detests them, because he does not 
understand them. Revering honesty 
and truth, he finds himself sur- 
rounded by dishonesty and lies; in 
every village he is the centre of in- 
trigues ; he is regarded as a bird of 
passage to be plucked ; his dealings 
with the savage are those of buyer 
and seller, which are never of an 
elevating character, and in which the 
African certainly does not appear to 
an advantage. They, on the other 
hand, ignorant of the value of time, 
cannot comprehend his anxiety to 
leave them; they are offended by 
his brusqueness, and by the con- 
temptuousness which he does not 
care to hide; and a bad feeling will 
often spring up from no other cause, 
—for they are the most vain and 
sensitive creatures in the world. 
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But the missionary lives among 
them as a minister in his parish ; he 
acquires their language, understands 
their methods of thought, becomes 
habituated to their constant duplicity, 
learns how to handle their stubborn, 
suspicious natures, sometimes how to 
win their poor little childish hearts, 
and sometimes, as in Dr. Living- 
stone’s case, is won by them. It is 
evident from his last book that he 
loves the savage to distraction. He 
wishes to persuade us that the Afri- 
can, outside of Dahomey, never sacri- 
fices anything more highly endowed 
with life than a flower or a shrub, 
and that his fetish-worship, which is 
no religion at all, is superior to the 
religion of Mohammed ; and indig- 
nantly denies that the negro is being 
converted to Mohammedanism in 
parts of Africa which he has not 
visited. Of course his asseverations 
upor this point must be rejected, 
since they are not founded upon ex- 
perience ; and this charming confi- 
dence in the gentle African, which 
induces him to assert that the or- 
ganised murders which prevail all 
over Northern Guinea are confined 
within the precincts of Dahomey, 
does more credit to his heart than 
to his head. But let us turn from 
what he thinks, to contemplate what 
he has done. 

David Livingstone was born of 
poor parents, but like most Scotch- 
men can boast of remote ancestors, 
and a family history pregnant with 
traditions. At the age of ten he was 
put into a factory as a piercer, and 
bought Ruddiman’s “ Rudiments 
of Latin” out of his first week’s 
wages. He pursued the study of that 
language for many years afterwards 
at a night-school, between the hours 
of eight {and ten, and on his return 
home would pour over his diction- 
ary. and grammar till his mother 
snatched the books out of his hands, 
and. packed this intellectual de- 
bauchee off to bed. In this way he 
learned to read Horace, Virgil, and 
other authors whose merits are not 
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appreciated by the ordinary school- 
boy. Indeed, it is much to Living- 
stone’s credit that at an age when 
most puerile stomachs reject all 
mental food in favour of short-bread, 
toffee, oatmeal cakes,and other Cale- 
donian delicacies, he should have 
devoured everything in the shape of 
literature (excepting novels), that he 
could find. Scientific works and 
books of travel, he tells us, were his 
chief delight; but his father, con- 
ceiving the former to be hostile to 
religion, attempted to substitute for 
them “ The Cloud of Witnesses,” 
Boston’s “Fourfold State,” and 
other excellent but somewhat indi- 
gestible productions. Young Living- 
stone appears to have taken these 
condiments with reluctance; and 
when ordered to read Wilberforce’s 
‘Practical Christianity,” he became 
desperate, rebelled outright, and was 
soundly thrashed for his lack of filial 
obedience and literary taste. How- 
ever, the works of Dr. Thomas Dick 
having afterwards fallen into his 
hands, he was induced to come to 
terms with theology, and finally de- 
termined to go as a missionary to 
China. With a wisdom which every 
missionary would do well to emulate, 
he began at once to study medicine, 
scoured the country with Culpep- 
per’s “Herbal” under his arm, 
searching for simples, and used to 
read while at work in the factory, 
placing his book upon a portion of 
the spinning-jenny. Thus he ac- 
quired that power of abstracting his 
mind in the midst of uproar, which 
he found of use afterwards when 
studying native languages in an 
African village, where all is tam- 
tam-beating, conch-blowing, and ge- 
neral conversation in a tone of 
voice equal in force and volume to 
a European shriek. The money 
which he earned by cotton-spinnin 

in the summer enabled him to atten 

medical, Greek, and divinity classes 
at Glasgow in the winter. Having 
been admitted as a Licentiate of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 
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he offered his services to the London 
Missionary Society, on account of 
its unsectarian character; and the 
opium war putting China out of the 
question, he volunteered for Southern 
Africa, to which country Moffatt’s 
gigantic labours were beginning to 
attract attention. 

He started for Africa in 1840, and 
remained there till 1856. He took 
up his abode in the far interior, 
married Moffatt’s daughter, and la- 
boured for many years as a mis- 
sionary among the Caffres. He 
made, also, in virtue of his vocation, 
several important journeys, some- 
times accompanied by Mr. Oswell, 
who has modestly concealed his ad- 
ventures from the world, but who is 
known to be the greatest of all ele- 
phant-hunters, and who was with 
Dr. Livingstone when Lake Ngami 
‘was discovered, 

But Livingstone, like many other 
men, owes his renown to a misfor- 
tune. A dispute arose between the 
natives and the Dutch Boers ; it soon 
flamed into a kind of war. The 
Doctor, of course, took the part of 
his parishioners, and the Boers, in 
order to drive him out of the country, 
destroyed his house and property. 
Livingstone returned home from a 
journey to find the house which he 
had built with his own hands in 
ashes, and the lexicons and diction- 
aries which had been the companions 
of his boyhood scattered and torn. 
He mourned over his ruin awhile, 
but consoled himself withthe thought 
that he was now free. “ They want 
to shut the country—I will open it,” 
says he. He girded up his loins, 
sung (or might have done so) the 
Nune te dimittis, and disappeared 
into the wilderness. 

On the western coast of Africa, 
somewhat less than a thousand miles 
above the Cape, is a large and an- 
cient city, San Paolo de Loanda. 
It is the metropolis of Angola, a 
Portuguese province, and ranks next 
only to Goa in importance and in 
beauty. Prior to the discovery of 
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Brazil it was resorted to by the 
noble adventurers of Portugal, who 
performed wondrous exploits against 
the savages, and who searched the 
mountains diligently for red gold. 
When the New World came into 
fashion, Angola was made use of 
simply as a slave-mine, Loanda as 
its port; and since the abolition of 
that “engaging pursuit,” the great 
city has been crumbling slowly away. 
It has still its governor’s and its 
bishop’s palace; but its harbour is 
empty, its College of the Jesuits has 
been converted into an ox-stable, 
and the province has been made 2 
penal settlement. ‘ 

Now it happened that her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul for Loanda, Mr. 
Gabriel, on returning home from 2 
walk one day, found a short, swarthy 
man pacing up and down his piazza, 
in apparently an anxious frame of 
mind. He was dressed in an old 
pea-jacket, and was not particularl 
clean. The “distressed Briti 
sailor” is a phenomenon not en- 
tirely unknown to consuls, and this 
appeared a most transparent case. 
Mr. Gabriel inquired his business. 

“ Well, I have just come up from 
the Cape of Good Hope,” said the 
stranger. 

Mr. Gabriel looked puzzled, per- 
haps a little incredulous. “I was 
not aware,” said he, “ that any vessel 
from the Cape had come into port 
to-day,” 

“No,” said the other, dryly. “Z 
came by land.” § 

At these words, as when the magic 
charm is pronounced in the fairy 
tales, the dirty rags fell off, and dis- 
closed, not precisely a beautiful prin- 
cess, but the famous Dr. Livinstone, 
rumours of whom, sometimes omi- 
nous and always vague, had occa- 
sionally floated to San Paolo de 
Loanda, 

Mr. Gabriel maintained him and 
his twenty-seven Makololo for sever 
months. Poor Gabriel! He wasa 
generous, warm-hearted man, and 
was carried off by the African cli- 
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mate, after resisting it for many years. 
His last deed of kindness to a strand- 
ed traveller was extended to the pre- 
sent writer, who paid him a visit, 
without credentials of any kind, and 
with the sum of three and sixpence 
in his possession. But he was wel- 
comed, nourished luxuriously, and 
royally accommodated with the 
sinews of travel. Mr. Gabriel was 
not one of those who are hospitable 
only to celebrities. 

Dr. Livingstone, in spite of con- 
tinued ill-health, was determined to 
redeem the promise which he had 
made of restoring his faithful com- 
panions to their homes. On Sep- 
tember 20, 1854, he started from 
Loanda, and performed the unparal- 
leled feat of crossing the continent 
of Africa from the western to the 
eastern shore. 

The Portuguese of Lisbon have 
attempted to depreciate this achieve- 
ment, which, however, dazzled the 
Portuguese of Angola and Mozam- 
bique. When travelling in the for- 
mer country, the planters chattered 
to me about the stupendous man 
who had ridden all that way upon an 
ox, and without any umbrella. One 
gentleman showed me the result of 
an astronomical observation which the 
Doctor had marked on the wooden 
floor with a hot poker. A large 
family of mulatto children clustered 
round these hieroglyphics, which 
they regarded with great reverence; 
and the name of Livingstone, which 
they cannot pronounce, will go down 
among them mangled to posterity. 

When he went to Africa the 
second time, it was no longer as 
an obscure missionary, but as an 
emissary of the British government, 
and distinguished men crowded to 
the quay to shake hands with him 
before he sailed. A steamer was 
placed under his command; he 
was directed to explore the Zambesi, 
and, if possible, to establish «the 
nucleus of a settlement upon its 
shores. The Church of England 
Mission, too, attracted by his glow- 
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ing descriptions of Eastern Africa, 
and assured of its healthiness, sent 
out many able and enthusiastic men. 
The fate of that mission is well 
known; an account of its martyr- 
doms has been published; and 
although its author, the Rev. Mr. 
Rowley, brings no charge against 
Dr. Livingstone, it is impossible to 
absolve him entirely from blame. 
As for his expedition, someimportant 
geographical discoveries were made, 
especially those of the Lakes Shirwa 
and Nyassa; and owing to the exer- 
tions of Dr. Kirk, the Kew Gardens 
have been enriched with a fine col- 
lection. But in all important mat- 
ters, the Zambesi, as Dr. Living- 
stone ought to have known before 
he went there, is navigable only for 
a short distance, and its shores are 
too unhealthy for purposes of settle- 
ment. If the expedition had a poli- 
tical purpose, and there is no doubt 
that Great Britain wants another 
point d’appui in Eastern Africa, it 
failed. The book also failed. It 
was necessarily inferior to his first ; 
it was tarnished by several sectarian 
personalities ; and, in fact, it was 
thrown completely into the shade by 
the Nile discoveries. 

But it must always be remem- 
bered that Baker and Speke are 
mere triflers in Africa, compared 
with Livingstone. He is the father 
of African travel; and, having re- 
mained in England only long enough 
to write his book, he has gone out 
again, this time alone, to explore 
the country south of the Nyanzas. 
He has been appointed by the 
Government to what is called @ 
roving consulate, that is to say, he is 
H.B.M. Consul for Central Africa, 
and can go to any part of it he 
pleases. 

Let us now turn to a man of very 
different intellectual calibre, though 
of less popular fame as an explorer. 
Captain Burton has earned a niche 
among the heroes of Central Africa 
by his journey to the Lake Regions, 
which cleared the path for the dis- 
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covery of the sources of the Nile. 
But, as we shall see in turning over 
the leaves of his remarkable life, he 
has earned laurels not in one con- 
tinent only, but in almost every 
region of the world, and in many 
different provinces of human know- 
ledge. 

Captain Burton claims descent 
from the celebrated author of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy.” He 
was educated on the Continent, 
which partly accounts for the cos- 
mopolitan nature of his character. 
When old enough to go to Oxford, 
he matriculated at Trinity College, 
but soon grew weary of the duil 
routine of college discipline and 
study, “cut” lectures, chapels, and 
halls, and plunged ardently into 
Cornelius Agrippa, and other writers 
on the art of magic, inspired by the 
same eccentric passion for the mys- 
terious and unknown which carried 
him afterwards from the beaten 


tracks of life into the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia. He left Trinity, 
as may be supposed, without taking 


a degree, refused a commission in 
the Queen’s, hungering not after 
garrison conquests, the bow-window 
of the “Rag,” the “sweet, shady 
side of Pall Mall,” and other fas- 
cinations of domestic military life, 
but accepted (in 1843) a commission 
in the Eighteenth Sepoy Regiment 
of the Bombay Presidency. With 
intervals of travel (from which ema- 
nated “‘Goa, or the Blue Moun- 
tains,” “ ‘The Unhappy Valley,” and 
other books) he spent the first six 
years of his military career in Sinde, 
then a newly conquered Mohamme- 
dan province. He became a favourite 
ef Sir Charles Napier, who gave him 
a staff appointment, and allowed 
him to roam over the new territory 
as canalengineer. During five years 
he spent his days and nights almost 
entirely among the natives, and at 
the end of that period was able to 
pass an examination in six Eastern 
languages. In 1849, an attack of 
rheumatic ophthalmia, the result of 
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over-work, sent him home; he re- 
mained in Europe three years, ab- 
sorbing civilising influences. In 
1852, his health being restored, he 
volunteered to explore the great un- 
mapped waste of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Arabia. The Court of Direc- 
tors refused, fearing that he would 
perish, like Stoddard, Conolly, and 
the brothers Wyburd, and that his 
friends would then come with re- 
quisitions to trouble the peace and 
devour the patronage of the India 
House. However, they granted 
him a twelvemonth to perfect him- 
self in the knowledge of the Orien- 
tal languages. He considered that 
he could do this best by perform- 
ing the pilgrimage to Mecca i 
character, and, having disguised 
himself in England as the Sheikh 
Abdallah, embarked for Southamp- 
ton in a Peninsular and Onen- 
tal steamer. He passed a month at 
Alexandria, practising as an Indian 
doctor ; and as he not only possessed 
considerable knowledge of medicine, 
but was a potent Mesmerist, and 
could do the “ magic-mirror busi- 
ness,” he quickly established a 
thriving practice, and was offered by 
one old lady a hundred piastres 
(nearly one pound sterling) to re- 
main at Alexandria, and superintend 
the restoration of her blind left eye. 
- It was not without difficulty, “im- 
volving much unclean dressing and 
expenditure of hornble English,” 
that he obtained from the English 
Consul a certificate declaring him to 
be an Indo-British subject named 
Abdallah, doctor by profession, and, 
“to judge from certain blanks in 
the document, not distinguished by 
any remarkable conformation of 
nose, mouth, or cheeks.” For I 
should have explained that Nature 
had gifted him with a thoroughly 
Oriental face, as if by way of sug- 
gesting to him the enterprise m 
which he was now engaged. This, 
of course, combined with his inti- 
mate knowledge of Eastern lan- 
guages and habits to facilitate mati’, 
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ters immensely. “Golden locks, 
and blue eyes,” he remarks, “ how- 
ever desirable er ss, would have 
been sad obstacles to progress in 
swarthy Arabia.” 

Having purchased the necessaries 
for his pilgrimage, including a 
shroud, without which no good 
Mussulman undertakes any perilous 
journey, he went on to Cairo, (third 
class in a little steamer, facetiously 
called the “Little Asthmatic,” where, 
in order to learn still more of native 
character, he set up a little shop in 
groceries and drugs, at an outlay of 
thirty shillings. His chief customers 
were little boys, who came, half- 
pence in hand, to buy, not ginger- 
bread, as in the celebrated cent-shop 
in “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” but sugar and pepper, its 
equivalent in Egypt. He then went 
through the ordeal of the Rhamadan 
(the terrible Mohammedan fast), but 
before starting for Mecca, fell into 
the evil company of a military Al- 
banian, with whom he drank of that 
which is forbidden, and scandalised 
the neighbourhood. 

If the reader wishes to learn how 
he journeyed through the desert to 
Mecca, and afterwards to Medina, 
hiow he drank of the waters of Zem- 


Zem, kissed the Black Stone, and 
visited the tomb of the Prophet, he 
must refer to Captain Burton’s nar- 


rative itself. It was a most re- 
markable achievement, anticipated 
by Burckhardt, but accomplished by 
no one else belonging to the present 
generation. 

Not less daring was his journey to 
Harar, an African Mecca situated in 
the Somauli country. Here he was 
absolutely without European prede- 
cessors, and he considers it himself 
the boldest of all his undertakings. 

Shortly after his return from the 
Somauli country, he was placed at 
the head of the expedition, already 
alluded to, for exploring the lake 

ions of Central Africa, and re- 
ceived gold medals from the Geo- 
graphical Societies of London and 
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Paris. When the second expedition 
was sent out, Captain Burton, for 
some reason as yet unexplained, 
was passed over, and Captain Speke 
was placed in command. The for-- 
mer was appointed Consul at Fer- 
nando Po, and, having spent his. 
holidays in a visit to Utah, he went 
there in 1861. Though not precisely 
a roving consulate, he was afforded 
facilities for making many excursions 
(to call them by a very modest 
word) into the interior. He was 
the first to ascend the Cameroons. 
Mountain—a dormant volcano rather 
higher than the Peak of Teneriffe 
(which he has also ascended), and 
on the summit of which he discovered. 
snow, although it is on the African 
equator. He made trips to the 
Gaboon, to the Congo, to Loanda, 
explored the river Volta, and paid a 
visit to the King of Dahomey. He 
is now Consul at Santos, Brazil, and 
has obtained from the Brazilian 
Government the concession of a lead 
mine which he discovered at Ipor- 
anga. 

Captain Burton is not only a great 
explorer, he is a scholar and a man 
of the world. He is one of our leadé 
ing Orientalists, gained a scholarship 
in a native university in India, has 
taken his degree as Master in Sufism 
—the parent philosophy of Freema- 
sonry—and obtained a diploma as 
dervish ; for he is learned in all the 
theology of the Mohammedans. 
He has considerable knowledge of 
botany, medicine, and theology ; 
earned a brevet du point in France 
for skilful swordsmanship ; is a first- 
rate shot, horseman, and athlete; 
is acquainted with most of the Eu- 
ropean languages, and with all Eue 
ropean literature, ancient and mo- 
dern; can sketch cleverly; can 
forge horseshoes ; and is translating 
Camoens into English verse. In con- 
versation he is almost omniscient. 
I have never yet heard a subject 
started in his presence on which he 
had not something to say worth 
remembering. To sit next to him 
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at dinner is to enjoy a banquet of 
the brain, It is amazing that he 
should be gifted with so many va- 
rious and opposite qualities of mind 
—still more amazing that he should 
have found time to do so much, 
But what is there that a steady, 
unslacking will, supported by a 
good physical constitution, cannot 
achieve? During his Indian years, 
he worked usually fourteen or sixteen 
hours a day. He is fond of society, 
but it is that he may absorb know- 
ledge from minds as he does from 
books. He never throws time 
away; when not reading, writing, 
or observing, he is either listening 
or talking. He does not play at 
billiards or cards; and these are 
the devouring elements of young 
men’s lives. Our other pleasant 
vices take up less time, and we ge- 
nerally learn something from them, 
though it is an expensive method of 
education, and not to be recom- 
mended; but these devour the 
mind, and yield nothing to it in 
return. 

How is it, then, it might be asked, 
that this man of many attaiments 
has not won a mightier reputation? 
In the East, it is true, his name is a 
household word; in Europe and 
America, he is admired by a culti- 
vated fragment of the public ; to the 
outside masses he is almost entirely 
unknown. 

To this I reply, that a man is 
known widely only by his books, 
and Captain Burton’s books do not 
do him justice. In the first place, 
they lack sentiment; there is noth- 
ing in them that appeals to the 
emotions and the sympathies ; all is 
cold and hard. He _ represents 
only the base or ludicrous side of 
the human beings with whom he is 
brought in contact. There is no 
spark of the man in his books ; he 
hides himself away in a prickly 
shell. He tells the story of his 
sufferings, his dangers, and his 
triumphs, but all in a diary-entry, 
business-like kind of way ; he does 
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not reveal the anguish and the 
transports with which they must 
have been accompanied. We look 
in vain among his writings for those 
painful and touching scenes which 
make our hearts bleed for the nar- 
rators. We find there no Mungo 
Park, sitting alone and helpless in 
the desert, yet saved from despair 
by the contemplation of a beautiful 
moss, which reveals to him the 
hand of the Creator; no Samuel 
Baker, hanging over the bed of his 
delirious wife; no David Living- 
stone, returning to find his home 
desolate, and strewn with the leaves 
of his beloved books. Captain Bur- 
ton is too proud to lay bare his 
heart to the public eye; and while 
we can admire this dignity and re- 
serve, we maintain that it is almost 
fatal to the success of a personal 
narrative. The traveller writes an 
Odyssey, of which he himself is 
the Ulysses ; he should, therefore, 
artistically speaking, lay all modesty 
aside, and render the £go as attrac- 
tive a personage as he can ; which, 
in Burton’s case, would be acccm- 
plished by simply putting himself 
down on paper. If unwilling to do 
this, he must attempt to interest the 
reader in his subordinate characters, 
or by displaying powers of descrip- 
tion. But this Burton will not or 
cannot do; he never warnis into 
eloquence ; he is not a lover of na- 
ture ; he does not, as an author, cul- 
tivate /’art de plaire; and, indeed, 
so far from striving to please his 
reader, he appears to regard him as 
a natural foe, and seldom neglects 
an opportunity of trampling on his 
prejudices or of sneering in his 
face. 

His books, den, appeal solely to 
the brain, and this at once reduces 
him to a select circle of admirers ; 
but these even have many reasons to 
compiain. He is decidedly difficult 
to read. His weapons are so nume- 
rous that he over-arms himself, and 
does not wield them with sufficient 
skill. He does not possess the gifts 
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of selection and arrangement. His 
works contain innumerable gems, 
but piled pages on pages without 
method, huddled up in so obscure 
a heap that the ordinary reader 
yawns past themwithhalf-closed eyes. 
There is good raw material ; but 
then it is so very raw,—half de- 
veloped ideas crawling about on all 
fours, unpeeled witticisms, and a 
heterogeneous mass of scientific 
facts, which ought to be neatly 
labelled and put away in an appen- 
dix, or cunningly introduced into 
the body of the text. In short, 
Captain Burton’s mind is repre- 
sented in his books, as the zoologi- 
cal collections of the British Museum 
are represented in the glass cases of 
that establishment—nothing is seen 
to its best advantage, and half of 
the specimens are not seen at all. 

It is evident that his style has 
been corrupted by his Oriental 
studies; but since he possesses 
these immense stores of informa- 
tion, with considerable powers of 
original thought, humour, and ob- 
servation, why does he not study 
the science of book-making, in 
which there is so much that is me- 
chanical, but which cannot be mas- 
tered without brain-sweat and pa- 
tient thought? No writers accumu- 
lated facts with greater interest than 
Balzac and Macaulay ; but they ex- 
ercised yet greater labour upon their 
style, till they had so perfected it that 
the common eye, dazzled by the 
beauty of the fabric, often fails to ob- 
serve the materials of which it is 
composed. How was this done? 
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By scrupulous self-criticism and un- 
remitting toil. Macaulay would some- 
times write a sentence over half a 
dozen times before it would read 
smoothly to his ear; and Balzac 
wrote the Peau de Cagrin sixteen 
times. Thus drudged the great 
masters of two great languages. No 
genius, however splendid, can afford 
to dispense with style. Style is 
structure, without which a book is 
not a building, but a quarry,—style 
is voice, without sweetness of which 
there can be no true eloquence,— 
style is art, which adorns the naked- 
ness of human thought, and com- 
poses symmetry of sentiments and of 
ideas. 

I have said much upon this subject 
because I am convinced that, if Cap- 
tain Burton chose, he might become 
an agreeable writer. But I am 
aware that it is not true criticism to 
demand neat literary manipulation 
in the works of men who spend the 
greater portion of their lives away 
from their own language, and who 
are usually forced to write hurriedly, 
that the book may appear before the 
discovery has died from the public 
mind, Sir Samuel Baker is a lite- 
rary artist, as well as a gallant ex- 
plorer ; but we have no right to ex- 
pect this double talent in travellers, 
and to blame them if we do not find 
it. They are great authors, though 
in another way,—they perform 
poems instead of writing them ; and 
some day, perhaps, from the deeds 
of these heroes of Central Africa a 
Camoens will rise to put them into 
words, 
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THE CUSTOM OF BURIAL WITH THE HEAD TOWARDS 
THE EAST. 


In Shakespeare’s Cymbeline there 
occurs a passage suggesting a curious 
question, to which it has not been 
easy to find an answer. It is that 
where Guiderius and Arviragus are 
preparing to bury Imogen, who, in 
the dress of a youth, lies apparently 
dead. Guiderius says,— 


Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the 
east ; 
My father hath a reason for ’t. 


What was that reason? In the flood 
of annotation which has been poured 
over the plays of the greatest of 
poets, there has been no reply to 
this rather interesting inquiry. We 
have quite enough of a guidance 
that perplexes or misleads, of illus- 
trations that do but darken, and 
emendations of what was quite 
straight till private hands intermed- 
dled to crook it. There is plenty 
of vapid and false criticism, from 
one of the most learned of English 
bishops ; from one of the most pon- 
derous of English moralists ; from 
one of the most shining names in 
classic English verse. But no critic 
or commentator that we know of, 
from “ piddling Tibbald” to Cole- 
ridge the transcendental, with his 
cloudy pomp of professional words 
and fanciful abstractions, has had a 
syllable to bestow upon this point. 
Knight’s Pictorial has no represen- 
tation of it. The ingenious Mr. 
Hudson offers no lesson or con- 
jecture about it. Mr. Richard Grant 
White—and he alone, so far as we 
know, has had his attention called 
to this subject—says: “What was 
Belarius’s reason for this disposition 
of the body in the ground, I have 
been unable to discover.” If we 
turn to the German version of the 
play by Schlegel and Tieck, we find 
that the passage is only not ex- 


plained, but entirely mis-translated, 
It is made to say, 


“Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his face to 
the east ;” 

“Nach Osten, Cadwal, muss sein Antlits 
liegen ;” 


which is certainly wide of the original 
by just half the circumference of the 
earth ; for if the face is to look east- 
ward, the head must, of course, be 
reclined westward. The two bro 
thers were about to bury the brutish 
Cloten, whom Guiderius had just 
slain, at the same time with the 
beautiful boy whom they had so 
tenderly lamented. And doubtless 
he would have them both laid out 
in the same direction; for, as he 
said— 
“ Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither is alive ;” 


and the reason that his father had 
given, whatever it was, would still 
apply here. But again, what was 
that reason? Ifthe command had 
been to lay the head to the opposite 
quarter of the sky, we can readily 
suppose that the motive was for such 
a requisition. The face would then 
be turned towards the east, the sun- 
rise, and the doctrine of the resur- 
rection might thus seem to be sym- 
bolised. But, on the contrary, the 
countenance of the dead is made 
to front that portion of the heavens 
where the sun does nothing but sink 
towards its setting, and set. 

And yet that cheerful and encour- 
aging idea is not the one that is 
most frequently presented in the re- 
ligious usages of the ancient world. 
Quite the reverse. The description 
that we here have in Shakspeare 
corresponds with the funeral customs 
that generally obtained before the 
Christian era. We have it from 
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Elian and Plutarch, that such was 
the method in ancient Greece, and 
especially among the people of 
Athens. We hear the voice of the 
Delphic Apollo :— 

“ Go, first propitiate the country’s chiefs, 


Who, when interred, faced the declining 
sun.” 


There is some discrepancy, indeed, 
among the Greek writers on this sub- 
ject. But there can be little doubt 
that the fact is as we have stated, 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his Hydrio- 
taphia, asserts—and seems to have 
good authority for the assertion— 
that the Phoenicians, children of the 
East as they were, turned the dead 
face towards the west. 

Underthe influence of Christianity 
this order was reversed, and doubt- 
less for the reason that has been 
already assigned. The ancient Chris- 
tian writers are agreed in their tes- 
timony, so far as they give any, that, 
in burial, the countenance was turn- 
ed towards the sky, in sign of a 
heavenly origin; and towards the 
east, in sign of an immortal hope. 
Robert Herrick, the Catullus of Eng- 
lish poetry, expresses this in the 
Hesperides :— 

** Ah, Bianca ! now I see 
It is noon and past with me. 
In a while it will strike one ; 
Then, Bianca, I am gone. 
Some effusions let me have 
Offered on my holy grave; 
Then, Bianca, let me rest 
With my face towards the east.” 


But, as if here also there must be 
some confusion, we read in one of the 
old dramatists the following lines :— 


I turn thy head unto the east, 
And thy feet unto the west ; 

Thy left arm to the south put forth, 
And the right unto the north. 


oe the contrary of what was quoted 
ore. And it is worth observing 
that the figure thus described is 
cruciform. The hands extended at 
ight angles with the body, instead 
lying at the side, or being folded 
upon the bosom, could never have 
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been a prevailing mode of interment, 
and is evidently meant to be merely 
an image of the great crucifixion. 
And all this corresponds perfectly 
with the aspect of the vast church 
structures which were going up in 
various parts of Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages, taking centuries to build, 
with many thousands of men some- 
times working at once upon a single 
building. A hundred thousand work- 
men, Michelet assures us, were em- 
ployed at the same time upon the 
sculptured pile at Strasburg; and 
there is the marvel at Cologne not 
finished yet. The cathedrals were 
in the shape of a cross, with their 
head, the most sacred part, where 
was the chapel of the Madonna, al- 
ways lying towards the east. This 
latter fact is remarkable, and may 
throw some light on the subject we 
have now in view. We naturally con- 
clude that this position was adopted 
on account of the superior —— 
of that quarter of heaven from whi 

Christ came, and the light of his 
Gospel first dawned. The lines just 
quoted clearly transfer this position 
and idea from the church building 
to the human body as it is laid in 
the grave. There is a passage in 
Michelet’s History of France that 
sets forth the same thought, and 
expands it with so much fancy 
and rhetorical fervour that it is 
worth reciting, if it were only as a 
sample of his peculiar style, poetic 
and idealistic, of writing history, 
“The cathedral,” he says, “is a 
petrified mystery—a suffering in 
stone; or, rather, it is the Sufferer 
himself. The whole edifice, in the 
austerity of its architectual geometry, 
is ahuman body. The nave, stretch- 
ing out its two arms, is man on the 
cross; the crypt, the church under 
ground, is man in the tomb; the 
tower, the spire,—it is still he, but 
up, and mounting to heaven. In 
that choir, bent from the line of the 
nave,”—it should be remarked that 
only in a very few instances is it 
found so bent,—“ you see his head 
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bowed in agony; you are 
blood in the burning purpe ot nis 
indows. Let us touch these stones 
with care ; let us tread softly upon 
these pavements, Everything there 
bleeds and suffers yet, A great 
mystery is passing before.” ‘This 
may sound very fanciful. But even 
the cautious Dean Milman avers, in 
his History of Latin Christianj 
iat th ¢ ristianity, 
oars e Gothic cathedral was “ typi- 
the ame Part, from the spire to 

Under impressions lik i 
would not have been colli eag:' : 
Correspondent usage had sprung up 
(though there is perhaps no positive 
evidence of it) of laying the heads 
of the deceased towards the rising 
$un, as is indicated by the old drama- 
tist quoted. Indeed, we should 
wonder if it had been otherwise ; 
- yo is oe ground of conjec- 

Such may have actually 
been the case in some instances ; in 
some instances, we say, for it does 
not seem likely that the original tra- 
dition of all Christendom should 
ever have been extensively departed 
from, and its primitive usage been 
thus inverted. 

But now, again,—as if the subject 
could never be wholly free from 
contrary facts and discordant testi- 
mony,—the direction in which the 
apse of the church pointed was by 
no means universally the same. In 
France and in Germany it pointed, 
indeed, pretty uniformly to the 
east,—in the great Gothic struc- 
tures, perhaps, invariably so. In the 
temple of St. Sophia, at Constan- 
tinople, erected centuries before the 
Northern builders arose, it was so. 
In London, the modern cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, as well as the ancient Ab- 
bey, are both calculated on the same 
a of orientation, But in 

taly the case is strikingly otherwise. 
The test churches of Rome, 
with St. Peter’s at their head, open 
their vast forta/s to the populace on 
their eastern side, instead of present- 
ing to that sacred quarter the close 
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mysteries of their chancel and high 
altar and uppermost recess. 

It is now time to gather up inta 
some distinct statements the result 
of what has been suggested, and see 
if we can get at what was in the mind 
of Shakespeare when he made Gui- 
derius say, “My Father hath a reason 
for ’t.” And first, it has been the 
habit of all religions to regard some 
one particular point of the horizon 
as holy above all the rest, to which 
all observances had reference. The 
stationary Hindoos sought with their 
eyes the fabulous mountain of the 
gods, towards the cool north, through 
the fair mists that would never 
allow them the vision of it. The 
roving Goths, in their worship of 
Odin, stormed towards the South 
after that city of Asgard where they 
were to find fulness of joy. The 
Mussulmans, wherever they spread 
their carpets for devotion, turn to- 
wards Mecca, the city of the prophet. 
The Hebrews worshipped /owards 
the holy temple, and, when that 
was thrown down, towards the hill 
where it had stood. So early as. 
when that temple was dedicated, 
King Solomon spoke of those who, 
in the after ages, should pray towards. 
that place ; and the Prophet Daniel, 
in his exile, when he opened his 
windows in the direction of Jeru- 
salem as he prayed, was imitated by 
whole generations of his people, in 
their longer exile and wider disper- 
sion over every part of the earth. 
Now this same Jerusalem was the 
point toward which turned Christian 
worship in the early centuries of the 
Church. Jerusalem invited Chris- 
tian arms for its deliverance a part 
of the time, and attracted Christian 
hearts to it by their sacred sym- 
pathies always. It was not like 
Mount Mer® in the north, where the 
gods sat in council ; nor like the city 
Asgard in the south, where the gods: 
sat at feast; but, far away in the 
East, it was the place of the Mas- 
ter’s grief and sepulchre. 

We are tempted here to repeat an. 
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anecdote relating to the superstitions 
of some, at least, of the African 
slaves of our Southern States. It is 
taken from a letter addressed by Dr. 
Robert W. Gibbes to Governor 
Alston of South Carolina, a few years 
ago. The Doctor writes : “ Negroes 
are generally fatalists, and believe 
that every one has his time ap- 
pointed to die ; and if it be come, 
they expect to die ; and if not, they 
will get well without medicine. Fre- 
quently I have found the patient's 
bed turned from its position of the 
day before, in order that he might 
die with his face toward the rising 
sun; and often have I had it re 
stored, informing them that their 
«time had not come to go home,’ 
as they call it.” It is an affecting 
Story, and not wholly out of place 
here. Doubtless the poor fellows, 
from a similar feeling, would like to 
have their eyes, after their sight was 
gone, turned still in the same direc- 
tion. The east and their native 
land, the home of their memory and 
the home of their hope, would na- 
turally run together in the gleams 
and shadows of that parting hour. 

A further reflection is this. As 
the eastern quarter of the heavens, 
both from history and from senti- 
ment, as the point whence religions 
Sprang and the point where the day 
breaks, would naturally be the re- 
ligiouS quarter tc the Western na- 
tions, whether the head or face of 
a corpse was studiously deposited in 
the direction of the Orient, would be 
equally significant in a religious 
point of view. There would be the 
same pious intent ; though it would 
partake, in the one case, more of an 
allegorical character. If the head 
were to the east, it would lie nearest 
to the scene of miraculous events, 
and toground considered thrice holy. 
If the face were to the east, it would, 
beside such local references or even 
without them, prefigure the great 
-hope of human souls. 

To return to the line-and-a-half 
of Shakespeare which have given oc- 





casion to this wide ramble of a dis- 
quisition. The action of the play is 
in Britain, just previous to the Chris- 
tian era. Britain was then the chief 
seat of the Druidical institutions. 
Its religious ceremonies were those 
of the Druids. Now it would be in 
the highest degree probable, even 
before making any researches into 
the subject, that this religion of 
sacerdotalism and caste, so unlike 
anything of European birth, did not 
originate in that extreme corner of 
the old Western world. It would 
be too violent a conjecture that such 
could be the case. The elder Pliny 
must have told but a small part of 
the story in saying that this religion 
was brought into Britain from Gaul ; 
and Julius Czsar must have been 
still further from the fact in saying 
that it was brought into Gaul from 
Britain. If you go on into Ger- 
many, where it contrived to gain a 
footing, you will still be a great way 
off from its primitive domain, East- 
ward,—still eastward. Its doctrines, 
its ceremonies, its symbols, and the 
names of its divinities, closely re- 
sembling the Sanscrit, afford large 
testimony that Jndia was its native 
soil. Even so early a writer as 
Aristotle, and Diogenes Laertius 
after him, rank the Druidic priest- 
hood with the priesthoods of the 
remotest East ; and modern scholar- 
ship has followed out that idea with 
ample confirmations. A writer in 
the second volume of the “ Asiatic 
Researches” has the boldness to 
say that “ Stonehenge is evidently 
one of the temples of Buddha ;” 
and again, “that the Druids of 
Britain were Brahmins is beyond 
the least shadow of a doubt.” This 
may be spoken extravagantly, but 
the general idea that Druidism may 
be traced back to the Hindoos may 
be regarded as well sustained. In 
view of this fact, and especially 
when we consider how much ad- 
dicted this worship was to the ob- 
servation of heavenly phenomena 
and the cardinal points of the sky, 
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nothing is more natural than that 
it should choose to lay the buried 
body with the head towards the 
sacred land of the East. The mo- 
tive would be precisely parallel with 
that which determined the position 
of the cruciform church of the 
Middle Ages, 

When, therefore, old Belarius, in 
the play, prescribes that mode of 
interment, and “hath a reason 
for ’t,” we may be willing to travel 
to the East Indies to discover what 
that reason was. And there is fair 
ground forthinking that there we find 
it. We are confirmed in this conclu- 
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sion by a certain air of mystery 
that seems to hang over the passage 
which is so singularly and abruptly 
introduced into the dialogue. And 
since the burial usage in Christian 
countries was exactly the reverse of 
the instruction here given, may we 
not entertain the thought that the 
universal mind of Shakespeare 
meant to mark that difference, and 
to show, by one touch of his art, 
that the persons of his drama lived 
at a time when a foreign faith ruled 
in his native island, and there was 
as yet no Christendom? 








‘We had been travelling for a good 
many months through Germany, and 

had just crossed over from Trieste 

(that modern Babel, where you hear 

every language that is spoken under 

the sun) to Ancona, the nearest port 

to Rome. From the sea, Ancona 

looks beautiful enough, and it pos- 

sesses, in Trajan’s triumphal arch, 

one of the most perfect relics of an- 

tiquity ; but a very few minutes on 

shore are quite enough to prove that 

yyou are a long way indeed from 

honest, clean Germany. It makes 

one almost ill, even now, to think of 
the dirt, and the beggars, and the 

cheating we encountered there. 

To avoid spending the night in 
Ancona, we lost no time in hiring a 
carriage for Loretto, the first stage on 
our journey towards Rome. We 
were charged enormously for it, but 
it broke down before we were fairly 
out of the town, and an hour or two 
was wastedin patching up the broken 
springs. Whenever we came to a 
hill (and the road for the first day 
was almost nothing but hills,) our 
postilions set up a shout—the first 
time to our considerable alarm. The 
shout, however, meant no harm, but 
‘was intended merely as a signal toany 
one who might be ploughing near, 
and the signal was readily under- 
stood. A couple of oxen or cows 
(as was the case in one instance) 
were taken out of the plough and 
harnessed as leaders to our 
team. Our equipage consisted, 
at such times, of a very rheumatic 
carriage, and four still more rheu- 
matic horses,—horses and carriage 
all being drawn up the hill by a pair 
of oxen ; a conductor and a soldier 
occupied the box, the former intend- 
ed as our defence against the pos- 
tilions, and the latter against the 
bandits ; while the ox-driver, goad 
an hand, walked leisurely by the 
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side, prickering his poor patient 
beasts every now and then by way 
of diversion. And yet, after all, this 
is the bright side of the picture ; for 
there are no beggars, For example : 
just at the end of our day’s journey 
we reached the bottom of the hill 
on which stands Loretto; and full 
half the town must have been lying 
in wait for us; men, women, and 
children—all were intent on beg- 
ging. They rushed out of their am- 
bush with frantic cries and gestures, 
all begging in the same tone and 
almost in the same words, always 
ending, “ For love of Maria Ma- 
donna.” Some tried flattery: ‘“ Your 
Excellency,” ‘Great Prince Gene- 
ral,” “A halfpenny.” Others at- 
tempted to work on our compassion: 
Fame, fame! Ihave fourteen bro- 
thers and sisters, all orphans, and 
starving. Date mi qualche cosa.” 
The dirtiest of them all—and no 
words can describe how dirty an 
Italian beggar is—squeezed up close 
in hopes of squeezing something out 
of us through sheer disgust. They 
knew well that the steepness of the 
hill left us at their mercy, for our 
horses could not go faster than a 
walking pace. At length, to our vast 
relief, we found refuge in the dreary, 
dirty hotel at the top. 

Except Rome itself, there is no 
spot in all Italy so sacred as Loretto. 
No one need be told the reason, for 
the Santa Casa, or Holy House, has 
been heard of by everybody. It 
claims to be the very building in 
which the Virgin lived at Nazareth, 
in which the angel Gabriel appeared 
to her, and in which the blessed 
Lord passed His early life ; and its 
claims are sanctioned by all the 
authority of the Romish Church : 
yet at Nazareth itself, as might be 
expected, is a rival Santa Casa, mak- 
ing equal claim to be genuine. The 
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tradition is of comparatively modern 
date, for it can be traced no further 
back than the fifteenth century, and 
it is first (Stanley's “Sinai and Pales- 
tine,” p. 444) recited in a bull of 
Leo X., bearing the date of A.D. 
1518. 

The story itself, and the evidence 
on which it rests, is written in all 
the languages of Europe round the 
walls of the cathedral in which the 
Santa Casastands. We subjoin the 
English version from a copy pub- 
lished by authority, which we pur- 
‘chased on the spot :— 


“THE Miraculous ORIGIN AND 
TRANSLATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ouR B. Lapy oF LORETTO. 


“ The Church of Loreto was a 
«chamber of the house of the B. V. 
nigh Hierusalem in the°citty of Naz- 
areth, in which she was born and 
bred and saluted by the angel and 
therein conceaved and brought up 
her sonne Jesus to the age of 
twelve yeares. This chamber after 
the ascension of our Saviour was 
by the apostles consecrated into 
a church in honour of our B, 
Lady, and S. Luke made a picture 
to her likeness, extant therein, to be 
Seene at this very day. It was 
frequented with great devotion by 
the people of the country where it 
stood, whilst they were Catholicks, 
but when leaving the faith of Christ 
they followed the sect of Mahomet, 
the angels took it and carrying it 
into Sclavonia, placed it by a towne 
called Flumen, where not being had 
in due reverence, they again trans- 
ported it over sea, to a wood in the 
territory of Kecanati, belonging to a 
noble woman called Loreta, from 
whom it first took the name of our 
B. Lady of, Loreto, and thence 
againe they carried it by reason of 
the many robberies committed, to a 
mountain of two brothers in the said 
territory, and from thence finally, in 
respect to their disagreement about 
the gifts and offerings, to the comon 
highway not far distant, where it 
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now remains without foundatio 

famous for many signes, graces, a 
miracles, whereat the inhabitants of 
Kecanati who often came to see it, 
much wondering, environed it with 
a strong and thick wall, yet could 
noe man tel whence it came origi- 
nally til in the yeare M.CC.XC.VI, 
the B.V. appeared in sleep to a holy 
devout man, to whom she revealed 
it, and he divulged it to others of 
authority in this province, {who de- 
termining forthwith to try the truth 
of the vision, resolved to choose 
XVI. men of credit, who to that 
effect should go altogeather to the 
citty of Nazareth, as they did, 
carrying with them the treasure of 
the church, and comparing there 
with the foundation yet remnat, they 
found them wholy agreable, and in a 
wall thereby ingraven that it had 
stood there and had left the place, 
which done, they presently returning 
back, published the premisses to be 
true, and from that time forwards it 
hath byn certainly knowne that this 
church was the chamber of the B. V. 
to which Christians begun then, and 
hath ever since had, great devotion, 
for that in it daily she hath donne 
and doth many and many miracles, 
one Friar Pavi de Silva an ermit of 
great sanctity who lived in a cottage 
nigh unto this church, whither daily 
he went to matins, said that for ten 
yeares’ space, on the VIII. of Sep- 
tember two howers before day he 
saw a light descend from heaven 
upon it which he said was the B. V. 
who there shewed her-self on the 
feast of her nativity. In confirma- 
tion of all which two vertuous men 
of the said citty.of Kecanati divers 
times declared unto mee Prefect of 
Terreman and Governor of the fore- 
named church, as followeth the one 
cald Paul Kenalduci avouched that 
his grandfather’s grandfather sawe 
when the angels brought it over sea, 
and placed it in the forementioned 
wood, ‘and had often visited it there, 
the other called Francis Prior, in 
like sort affirmed, that his grand- 
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father being C.XX. yeares ould, had 
also. much frequented it in the 
same place, and for a further proof, 
that it had byn there, he reported 
that his grandfather’s grandfather 
had a house nigh unto it, wherein 
he dwelt, and that in his time it was 
carryed by the angels from thence 
to the mountaine of the two brothers 
where they placed it as above said, 
to the honour of the ever glorious 
Virgin.” 

Loretto consists almost entirely of 
one long street—the very paradise of 
beggars —tenanted by numberlesssel- 
lers of rosaries and painted candles ; 
indeed, we began to doubt whether 
anything else could be purchased in 
the town. At the end of this long 
street stands the vast cathedral, mas- 
sive as a fortress, and flanked by the 
huge palace of the governor. In 
the centre of its nave stands the 
Santa Casa. On the outside it is 
cased with marble, magnificently 
carved; but within it has all the 
appearance of a poor cottage (its size 
is 37 feet by 16), and its walls are 
of bare brick: unplastered. It is 
fitted up as a chapel; and over the 
altar and, if we recollect right, stand- 
ing a little back, is the famous statue 
of “ Our Lady of Loretto,” carved 
(so the tradition has it) by no less 
an artist than the evangelist St. Luke 
himself. It is of wood, and quite 
black, apparently with age. Once it 
was covered with jewels, and even 
still it is richly ornamented. The 
altar is placed a yard or two in 
advance of the wall, exactly in front 
of the chimney of the Casa ; and a 
passage -is shut off behind it, by 
which access is obtained to the fire- 
place. In the fireplace itself is a 
sort of fald-stool, or prie-diew ; and 
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to our astonishment every pilgrim 
seemed to think his devotions in- 
complete till he had knelt there and 
uttered a short prayer, looking up 
the chimney. 

A hundred and twenty masses are 
daily said within the cathedral walls, 
In the Holy House, too, mass is 
continually being recited, and it is 
considered no slight honour to be 
allowed to officiate there. -Round 
the outside of the shrine may con- 
stantly be seen (as was the case 
when we were there) troops of pil- 
grims—old and young, high and low 
—all slowly progressing on their 
knees, a well-worn track in the pave- 
ment marking [the route. A noble 
bronze door closes the Casa, and 
on it there is a prominent figure of 
our Saviour. Strange to say, unless 
our eyes altogether deceived us, por- 
tions of it had been fairly worn away 

‘e kisses of the faithful, or of the 
iulous. 

But it was time to be leaving 
Loretto, for many weary miles and 
many most uninviting meals lay 
between us and our journey’s end. 
Slowly then we kept travelling on 
night and day towards Rome. We 
passed along the vale of Clitumnus, 
still famous, so they say, for its white 
oxen. Soracte lay a little to our left, 
not just then, unfortunately, having 
its head white with snow; and 
Tivoli—gelidam Tibur—was glitter- 
ing in the distance, while the few 
remains of Veii we passed close by. 
Then Cafe a turn in the road, and 
we caught ‘our first sight of Rothe. 
There it lay, miles off, across the 
desolate Campagna, with little which 
we could make out except one great 
glorious dome, towering high above 
everything else. 








